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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 
By GENERAL THE Ricut Hon. Lorp CHELMsForb, G.C.B. 


Tue despatch from the Government of India, dated 
2 November, 1892, lately laid before Parliament, in antici- 
pation of the debate on the “ Madras and Bombay Armies 
Bill,” indirectly opens up once more the important question 
of the “ Defence of India.” 

It is therein clearly laid down that, in the event of Russia 
approaching closer to our Indian frontier with hostile intent, 
it is the deliberate opinion of our Rulers in India that we 
must adopt what is called a “ Forward Policy.” 

We are to deliberately ignore the extraordinary natural 
strength of our North West Frontier; and, leaving it 
behind us, to move forward, for the fifth time, into that 
country which, as Dost Mahomed said, “contains only 
men and stones.” The following extracts from the despatch 
in question will bear out what I have just stated. 

10th Para. ‘The necessity confronting us of providing 
an efficient force for service against an European enemy 
beyond the frontier.” 

12th Para. “The necessity for this is now brought the 
more prominently before us, in view of the possibility that 
the next great operations our army may be called on to 
undertake may be against a more formidable enemy than 
it has ever yet encountered, and zz a rigorous climate, in 
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which the inhabitants of the tropical parts of India are not 
adapted to serve.” 

25th Para. ‘We must therefore accept the fact that 
our fighting army, so far as a great campaign beyond the 
North West Frontier is concerned, must be composed 
mainly of the Sikh, the Punjabi, the Pathan, the Baltchi, 
and the Gurkha.” 

It is clear from the above-quoted extracts, giving expres- 
sion to the opinion of the Governor General in Council, 
that a ‘‘ Forward Policy” is looked upon, both as a political, 
and military, necessity, in the event of an attempt being 
made by Russia to occupy Afghanistan, either by conquest, 
or with the consent of the Amir. 

The bitter experiences of all our former occupations of 
Afghanistan are to be ignored ; and we are to embark once 
more in a sea of troubles, as regards our transport and 
supplies : our relations with the most treacherous nation on 
the face of the earth ; and, the discontent of that portion of 
our native troops which may form our army of occupation. 

And for what purpose? If our own natural frontier pre- 
sented features so weak, and so unsatisfactory, as to render 
any defence of it almost impossible ; and if, on the other 
hand, the country beyond our border contained a position, 
or positions, of exceptional strength, then there might be 
something to be said in favour of such a plan. As a fact 
however the very reverse is the case. We have on the 
North West border of India an exceptionally strong fron- 
tier, which can, I believe, be made impregnable; whilst on 
the other hand Kandahar and its neighbourhood, and 
Kabul and its surrounding country, are exceptionally weak 
as defensive positions. By a “forward policy” we place 
our army with its back to a succession of most formidable 
defiles, which, in case of reverse, would most undoubtedly 
prove its destruction ; and which, under favourable circum- 
stances, would cause a tremendous strain upon the transport 
service, and a very serious addition to the cost of the 
campaign. By remaining within our own border we oblige 
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our enemy to commit himself to those dangerous defiles, 
and can meet him with every chance of success, as he 
debouches from them, on our side, in inevitably lengthened, 
and straggling, array. 

The strength of our North West Frontier lies, not only 
in the formidable obstacle which the Indus river presents 
to an invading force, and to the strong posts which we 
hold at Quetta and Peshawur; but also in the difficult 
nature of the country which lies between the Indus river 
and the Afghan frontier proper, which frontier, although not 
geographically correct, may fairly be represented by the line : 
Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar. The distance between that line 
and the river varies from about 300 miles to 173 miles. 
The main roads towards India are the Bolan, the Gomal, 
the Kochi, the Kuram, and the Khyber, but there are 
numerous alternative routes besides those above-mentioned. 
All however present formidable difficulties to an European 
force advancing with artillery and the other necessary 
impedimenta. Scarcely any supplies are procurable ; water 
is often very scarce, as is also grass. Before reaching the 
Indus, the Suliman range of mountains must be crossed, 
the heights of which vary from 7500 to 11000 feet; and 
then, should all these difficulties be successfully overcome, 
a wide, unfordable river stares an invading force in the 
face. 

The essential condition, when a large river is taken as 
the line of defence, is that the defending force should have 
the command of both banks. This condition in the case 
of the Indus is satisfactorily fulfilled. We not only occupy 
Quetta and Peshawur, well in advance of that river, but 
we are also in possession of that long and narrow strip of 
country, 300 miles long and with an average of sixty miles 
in breadth, which stretches between the Suliman Mountains 
and the Indus, and is called Daman or the Derajat. 

The Indus river is, as I have already said, practically 
unfordable ; as although Shah Shujah forded the river 
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miracle. It could only be attempted during the months from 
October to March, when the river is lowest. During the 
remaining six months of the year the river rises rapidly, 
and expanding over the country in numerous parts converts 
it into an extensive lake. Between Mithankote and Bukkur 
island the inundation extends sometimes twenty miles from 
the western side of the river. The width of the river 
during its shrunken state varies from 480 to 1,600 yards, 
and its general velocity is about 3 miles an hour in the 
winter, and six miles an hour in the flood season. An 
invading force must therefore contemplate the necessity of 
bridging the Indus within the short time available for that 
purpose. 

General von Clausewitz, the highest strategical authority 
of this century, says in his work—-“ On War”: “As the 
equipment for crossing rivers which an enemy brings with 
him, that is, his pontoons, are rarely sufficient for the 
passage of great rivers, much depends on the means to be 
found on the river itself, its affluents, and in the great 
towns adjacent, and lastly on the timber for building boats 
and rafts in Forests near the river. There are cases in 
which all these circumstances are so unfavourable, that the 
crossing of a river is by that means almost an impossibility.” 
There are no great Towns; there are no Forests within 
60 miles of the Indus river; and there are only a few 
insignificant affluents on the right bank. It would there- 
fore be the grossest negligence on the part of the military 
commanders, if an enemy, arriving at the Indus, were 
allowed to secure a single boat available for bridging 
purposes. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that an 
enemy fas been able to secure the requisite number of 
boats and bridging material, which would enable him to 
bridge the Indus, let us consider the nature of the work 
which would then lie before him. 

During the campaign in Afghanistan of 1839-40 the 
Indus was bridged between Sukkur and Rohree. 74 large 
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boats were employed; 19 from Sukkur to the island of 
Bukkur ; and 55 from the island to Rohree on the left bank. 
These boats averaged 7} tons in weight on the Sukkur 
side ; and 17 tons in weight on the Rohree side. 

The extent of river bridged was about 500 yards, the 
site chosen being the narrowest available part of the river, 
the island of Bukkur much facilitating the operation. 

The Sukkur side was bridged in four days; the Rohree 
side took sixteen days, but it ought to have been done in 
ten. It may be said therefore that the operation required 
fourteen days to be completed. 

The river rose on the 27th January and again on 3rd 
February, when danger for its safety was apprehended. 

The above facts taken from Hough’s “Campaign in 
Afghanistan” and the “ Professional papers of the Royal 
Engineers” show the difficulties that had to be faced by 
our Engineers, when they had peaceful possession of both 
banks of the Indus, a friendly population to deal with, and 
the unlimited resources of India to draw upon. 

Without boats; without timber; with a hostile force on 
both flanks of the right bank; and a powerful army on the 
left bank, ready to oppose any attempt to cross the river, 
what chance would an enemy have of being able to trans- 
port from one bank to the other all the men and material 
requisite for such a task as the invasion of India? 


? 


If then General von Clausewitz’s opinion is to be ac- 
cepted, the crossing of the Indus by an enemy, in such 
force as to endanger the safety of India, should be con- 
sidered, not as almost, but as entirely, impossible. 

It may be argued however that Russia, assuming that 
she had ful! possession of Afghanistan as a base, from 


which she could move forward to the conquest of India, 
would not attempt to cross the Indus during her first move 
forward from that base, but would content herself with 
gaining possession of all the country lying between the 
Indus and the line Kandahar-Ghazni; in other words, the 
whole country lying between the Bolan and the Kuram 
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passes—and from that advanced base complete her pre- 
parations for bridging the Indus, so as to enable her to i 
move across that river immediately the state of its waters f 
would permit of the attempt being made. é 

It will be necessary therefore to consider the strength of 
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\ 
our position on the right bank of the Indus; what has t 
already been done in the way of improving its naturally t 
strong features? and then, what remains to be done? so f 
that it may be made, as it is capable, the strongest military I 
frontier in the world. c 
An invasion of India, such as to endanger its safety, can, 
I contend, only be made from the West. An advance upon t 
India from the North, over the Hindu-Kush mountains, by | 
the Baroghil or Dorah passes, either upon Gilgit into ‘ 
Kashmir; or upon Chitral into the Peshawur valley, could ( 
only be attempted, and that with great risk, by small bodies 
of troops :—as the physical difficulties on that line are ' 
tremendous, and would effectually preclude the possibility ( 
of advancing in any formidable force. At the same time I 
it seems unwise to make those routes easier by constructing t 
military roads from our territory towards those points as is ( 
being done. There, as elsewhere, we should meet the 1 
enemy, as he debouches from the pass nearest to our own t 
frontier. I 
Assuming my contention to be true that danger to India ] 
is only to be looked for from the West; it remains to be 
seen whether our advanced posts at Quetta and Peshawur, 
can effectually bar any attempt on the part of an European 
enemy to advance towards India from its base: Kandahar, I 
Ghazni, Kabul. ; 
I propose to deal first with our entrenched camp at ( 


Quetta, which can exercise no influence over an advance ’ 

from Kabul upon Peshawur—and which route will be con- 

sidered later on. ] 
The late Major-General Macgregor in his so-called 

“ confidential ” work, “ The Defence of India—a stra- 

tegical study,” lays down at page 203 six routes leading 
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from Kandahar to the Indus; and five routes from Ghazni 
in the same direction. With regard to the routes leading 
from Kandahar he says ‘‘these routes have the dis- 
advantage that they are very liable to flank attacks” ; and, 
with respect to the routes from Ghazni he writes—“ all 
these roads are more or less practicable ; from the North 
they are not liable to flank attack, but they are from the 
South.” This information, which can, I believe, be im- 
plicitly relied upon, is valuable, with reference to the 
consideration of our military position at Quetta. 

The entrenched camp at Quetta is situated a mile or 
two in front of the Town of that name, in an excellent 
position, far out of reach of any other commanding ground, 
and dominating the valley beyond. 1 am quoting from 
General Sir Edward Hamley’s lecture delivered at the 
Royal United Service Institution on December 13, 1878: 
‘On the left of Quetta, between it and the desert, the line 
of hills is only passable at a single gap; and a similar 
range, not passable at all, exists on the right. Tactically 
then, as well as strategically, for defence, as well as for 
offence, against either a powerful or an inferior enemy, it 
would appear alike advantageous ;’ . . . ‘It appears, if 
the advantages are such as I have stated, that we have 
here the most valuable possession on which England has 
laid her hand for many a day. By occupying Quetta we 
practically close all passes to the Indus valley which issue 
South of Dehra Ismail Khan.” 

Since Sir Edward Hamley delivered this lecture, the 
railway has been completed to Chaman, a point on the 
Afghan frontier, beyond the Khojak Pass. The garrison 
of the entrenched position can therefore be reinforced in a | 
very short space of time, either from Kurrachee or the 
Punjab, thereby increasing very largely the strength of the 
position ; and justifying the use of the word, which has 
been applied to it by those who are most competent to 
express such an opinion; viz. “impregnable.” 

The line, being carried to a point beyond the Khojak 
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pass, would also facilitate any operations which it might 
be thought desirable to make from Quetta to oppose the 
debouching of an enemy’s force, advancing from Kandahar. 
The entrenched camp at Quetta, it will thus be seen, 
not only blocks directly the main roads from Kandahar to 
India, v@ the Bolan pass; and that leading to Karachi 
vié@ Kelat and Sonmiani; but, by its position on the flank 
of the minor routes, which lead from Kandahar towards 
the Indus, practically blocks these also. So long therefore 
as we hold that important post in such force, as to render 
it absolutely secure against direct attack, or investment, 
we may confidently assume that no attempt to cross, or to 
bridge, the Indus river between Sukkur and Dehra Ismail 
Khan can possibly be made, with any chance of success, 
or rather, without the most serious risk to the force making 
the effort. Three hundred miles of our river frontier are 
thus practically protected by one strong post, and would 
only require the ordinary precaution of watching and 
patrolling. There is another stretch of our Indus river 
frontier, some hundred and ten miles long, which may be 
safely characterised as absolutely impassable by any invading 
force. I allude to that part of the river which runs between 
Attock and Kalabagh. The river here runs between high 
cliffs of slate rock, and precipitous banks, varying from 
70 to 700 feet high ; down a valley varying from 100 to 
400 yards wide and with a velocity of current, varying 
from six, to about ten, miles an hour. The only portion 
therefore of our river frontier, which lies open to the 
possibility of invasion, is that lying between Kalabagh and 
Dehra Ismail Khan, a distance of under one hundred miles. 
It being, as I have already shown, most unlikely that 
any of the routes leading from Kandahar to this part of our 
frontier would be taken by an invading army, so long as 
we hold the Quetta position in sufficient force; there 
remains therefore only the routes from Ghazni by which 
an invading army could advance. 
The main routes from Ghazni towards India are the 
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Kuram valley, the Tochiand the Gomal. It is not probable 
that the former route would be taken by a force having 
Dehra Ismail Khan, or Edwardesabad, as its objective point ; 
the Gomal and Tochi passes being much shorter and easier. 
Should the enemy’s main attack be upon Peshawur, it is most 
probable however that then some use would be made of that 
route, in conjunction with the one passing through the Khyber 
pass. There remain then practically only two routes which 
are likely to be taken by an enemy, advancing with the object 
of crossing the Indus, viz——the Gomal, and the Tochi. 
The Gomal route is one of the most important trade routes 
on the north-west frontier. It is about 250 miles long; 
comparatively easy for laden camels, and has abundant 
water, forage and fuel. It is scarcely probable that the 
enemy would venture to advance along this route with less 
than 40,000 to 50,000 men, and that number would be 
swollen no doubt by camp-followers to nearly double. The 
transport of such numbers along very difficult tracks, not 
suited to wheel carriage, would present very formidable 
difficulties ; as it must be remembered that all food supplies, 
except for animals, would have to be brought from the 
rear. The country, through which this route passes, is 
inhabited by an Afghan tribe called the Mahstd Waziris, 
who have always kept aloof from the Amir, and have 
denied and defied his authority. They number nearly 
20,000 fighting men, and are described in official reports 
as the most inveterate, and the most incorrigible of all the 
robbers on the border. 

By a little judicious diplomacy, and by the distribution 
of a liberal supply of rupees, it would not be difficult to 
induce these Mahstid Waziris to become our allies; and to 
act, in the defence of our frontier, by attacks in the rear 
and on the convoys of the enemy. 

Those who remember the difficulty which was felt in 
feeding our troops during the Abyssinian campaign, although 
the country through which we marched to Magdala was 
inhabited by friendly tribes, who sympathised heartily with 
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the object of the expedition, will easily appreciate the 
difficulties which a force, numbering some four or five 
times in excess of those which took part in that expedition, 
would experience, in advancing unopposed along this 
difficult route ; and how those difficulties would be intensified 
were the tribes inhabiting the country to prove hostile. 
What I have said with regard to the Gomal pass, will 
apply with equal force to the Tochi. In spite however 
of the difficulties thus pointed out, and the improbability, 
in my opinion, that they would ever be faced, it is 
absolutely necessary for the safety of our Indian Empire 
that the portion of our frontier under review should be 
made absolutely secure. This, I consider, could be done 
effectually by the formation of an entrenched camp at a 
selected point between Dehra Jsmail Khan and Edwardes- 
abad, similar to what we already possess at Quetta. There 
would be no necessity to occupy it in force until the necessity 
arose. Thanks to the wise foresight of the Govern- 
ment of India, a railway now runs along the left bank of 
the Indus from Dehra Ghazi Khan to a point not far from 
Kalabagh. The only vulnerable part of our frontier can 
therefore be reinforced at the shortest notice, and made 
absolutely secure, provided the above mentioned precaution 
is taken, and communication between the camp and the left 
bank of the Indus secured by means of a bridge, or by 
steam ferry, according to the time of year. 

Having thus roughly described the naturally strong 
features of that portion of our frontier lying between the 
Bolan and Kuram passes; and the means which, in my 
opinion, should be taken to render it perfectly secure 
against invasion ; I pass to the consideration of the extreme 
right of our forward defensive position, viz., the Peshawur 
valley. 

Sir Edward Hamley, in the lecture I have already 
alluded to, and from which I have quoted, clearly and 
firmly combats the idea of taking up a defensive position 
beyond the Khyber pass. In summing up the arguments 
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which have been brought forward in favour of such a 
scheme, he says: 

“I think therefore there is much to be said against, 
nothing for, the occupation of a post beyond the Khyber, 
and that it would be a source, not of strength but of 
weakness.” 

Sir Edward then lays down his alternate plan, which 
as he says, involves no extension of territory, no expendi- 
ture worth mention, and no increase of frontier force. 

The plan in question is as follows :— 

“Tt consists first in blocking the mouths of the Khyber 
(and I may venture to add of the two other alternate 
routes, which both debouch into the Peshawur valley) on 
our side, with an entrenched camp, armed with powerful 
artillery, to be garrisoned by the Peshawur troops, rein- 
forced in case of need.” This can now be easily done, as 
the railway crosses the Indus, and is completed to Peshawur. 
Sir Edward goes on to say—“ If this were suitably occupied, 
I cannot conceive how an enemy’s force, however superior, 
advancing as it must of necessity, in lengthened, even 
straggling, array to the mouth of the Khyber, could expect 
ever to issue from it.” 

With such a strategical authority, speaking in such 
decided tones, it is clearly unnecessary, and would even 
be presumptuous, for me to elaborate further this part of 
my argument. 

I venture to hope that I have shown conclusively that 
on the north-west frontier of India, the only one where 
danger of a serious invasion can possibly arise, we have 
such a naturally strong, offensive-defensive, position, as, 
when strengthened by engineering works suitable to the 
needs of the situation, will render an attempt to invade 
India so hazardous a proceeding, as to make it practically 
impossible. 

By keeping the main bulk of our army on the left bank 
of the Indus, in a central position, such as the line Lahore, 
Jhelum, Rawal Pindi, we shall have the advantage of 
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what is called in strategy “Interior Lines”; whilst an 
enemy, advancing from Afghanistan towards our frontier 
must necessarily act on “ Exterior Lines,” unless he elected 
to put all his eggs into one basket, and to advance upon 
one only of the numerous available routes leading to the 
Indus. Such a plan of campaign would simplify our plan 
of defence ; and would enormously increase the difficulties 
of transport, supplies and forage to our enemies. By such 
a plan of defence as I have sketched out, there is moreover 
the advantage that the whole defending force would be 
under the adyvect control of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India; who, in a central position, connected with all the 
advanced posts by telegraph, could issue his orders, as 
occasion required, and ensure the complete co-operation of 
all the forces under his command. 

Another advantage also would be gained by a defence 
within our own borders. It would not be necessary to trust 
in our first line only the Sikh, the Punjabi, the Pathan, the 
Baliichi, and the Gurkha,as now contemplated by the Govern- 
ment of India, on the supposition of our being obliged 
to go beyond the frontier to meet our enemy. Our Hindu- 
stani, Madras and Bombay troops could be advantageously 
mixed up with those excellent fighting troops, and would, 
I feel sure, be able to give a good account of themselves. 

No large amount of transport, moreover, would be 
required, as would be the case were a forward policy of 
defence, beyond our line of railways, to be adopted. Thus 
a very large diminution of expenditure would be obtained ; 
and India would be saved from that serious drain on her 
transport resources, which has occurred in all our campaigns 
in Afghanistan, and which has so hampered the interior 
trade in India. Our Sepoys would also, one and all, appre- 
ciate remaining inside their own country; and recruiting, 
instead of being brought to a stand-still, as was the case 
in the last Afghan campaign, owing to the unpopularity 
which an uncongenial climate and the transport to a 
service away from their homes produced in the minds of 
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our native troops, would, I feel sure, show such vitality, as 
would enable us, if required, to increase very largely the 
numbers of our native army, in the event of a war with 
Russia making such a step desirable. Should such a plan 
for the defence of India, as I have thus very imperfectly 
sketched out, be accepted, it would of course be necessary 
to take the Princes and Peoples of India into our confidence, 
so as to prevent, as far as possible, any idea arising in their 
minds that we are afraid to go forward to meet our enemy, 
and also to explain to them why we have determined “ to 
speak with our enemy in the gate.” 

It would also be necessary to come to a clear explana- 
tion with the Amir of Kabul, and to make him understand 
that we have definitely abandoned all idea of entering 
his dominions, with an armed force, should Russia advance 
further towards his borders. He should be told distinctly 
that he must rely on his own resources in men, and not 
on any direct assistance from India, should his territories 
be invaded. 

The possible occupation of Afghanistan by Russia ought 
not to give us any cause for anxiety, much less, alarm. 

At Kandahar and Ghazni she would still be some 300 
miles from the Indus river; and at Kabul she would be 
175 miles from Peshawur. This zone would practically 
be a neutral one; as it is occupied, as I have already said, 
by quasi-independent tribes, very jealous of any inter- 
ference ; and ready to resent any encroachment on their 
territory. The country is quite unfit for occupation by 
Europeans; and would always be likely to remain as a 
convenient buffer between India and Afghanistan proper. 

Whilst deprecating therefore any undignified alarm at 
the nearer approach of Russia towards India, I quite 
recognise the desirability of having the whole of Afghan- 
istan between the two nations, instead of the narrower zone 
above alluded to, if it can be managed without our making 
any forward military movement to secure it. It is clear 
however that the Amir has no military resources at his. 
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disposal, sufficient to prevent an occupation of his 
dominions by Russia; and I am absolutely convinced that 
it would be a suicidal policy on the part of India, were 
she to pledge herself to directly assist the Amir. There 
remains therefore but one other alternative; the power 
of diplomacy, as represented by our Foreign Office at 
home. 

Were the English Government of the day to inform the 
Russian Government that any advance of troops within 
the frontiers of Afghanistan would be regarded by Her 
Majesty's Government as a hostile act, which must lead 
to the rupture of friendly relations, and to an immediate 
declaration of war, I cannot but think that Russia would 
abandon her design, if she felt convinced that we were 
really in earnest. This however involves questions far 
beyond the scope of this paper ; and into which I have no 
desire to enter. 

My sole object has been to try and show that, from a 
military point of view, there ought to be no danger to 
India should Russia either take forcible possession of 
Afghanistan; or occupy the country with the consent of 
the Amir; provided that proper precautions are taken to 
increase the natural strength of our frontier. Any forward 
movement beyond our borders, as at present contemplated 
by the Government of India, would, I feel sure, defeat 
the very object it is intended to obtain :—viz. the safety of 


India. 
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THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


By Major GeneraL F. H. Tyrre.v. 


Tuer proposed Reform of the present system of Army 
administration and Army organization in India, to effect 
which a Bill has been introduced into the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, generally follows the lines of the Reform in the 
Civil administration of the country made half a century 
since, when the Governor General of India was relieved 
from the duty of a provincial administration. But though 
the Earl of Dalhousie ceased to be Governor of Bengal, 
the Commander in Chief of the Bengal Army still re- 
mained the Commander in Chief in India; and he has 
remained so to this day. The positions of the Civil 
Governor General and the Military Commander in Chief 
under the East India Company were both Prim inter 
pares. The former has been exalted into a Viceroy; but 
the latter, though the force of circumstances has really 
made him supreme over the whole Indian Army, has as 
yet received no official or formal warrant for his increased 
dignity and extended responsibilities. 

It is now nearly a century and a half since a few in- 
dependent companies of Sipdhi infantry were united into a 
battalion at Fort St. George, and called the First Carnatic 
Battalion. That Battalion, now the First Regiment of 
Madras Pioneers, is the doyex of our Indian Army. The 
experiment proved so successful that next year six more 
battalions were formed or newly raised ; and, for a hundred 
years more, hardly one passed without a fresh addition to 
the strength of the. Honourable East India Company’s 
Native Army. The Army grew with the growth of the 
Empire whose history was a record of its labours and 
achievements. At the end of a century, it had attained to 
a strength of two hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, 
armed, trained and disciplined in the European fashion. 
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This formidable army had grown out of the half dozen 
companies composed of the “miserable Kafirs of Telin- 
gana,” as they were called by the Musalman warriors of 
India, who had been drilled to the use of foreign arms at 
Fort St. David on the Coromandel Coast in 1745, to fit 
them to encounter the French Sipdhis trained under the 
orders of Dupleix. 

The English sphere of influence in India was gradually 
extended over the whole interior of the country, from the 
three Seaports and Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. These three seats of government were at 
first virtually independent of each other; and until our 
position in India as a de facto sovereign power was defined 
in the time of Warren Hastings, the Presidency of Fort 
St. George had generally held the paramount position. 
The local governments made their own treaties and 
alliances, raised their own revenues, and maintained their 
own armies, Of these the Madras Army was the first to 
enter the field; and its ‘Telinga Sepoys,’ whom Clive 
carried with him to Calcutta in his expedition to avenge 
the tragedy of the Black Hole and to restore the position 
of the English in Bengal, formed the zucleus of the Bengal 
Army. Hence the name “ Telinga” came to be applied 
by the Musalmans of Hindustan to all Sipdhis trained in 
the European fashion, whatever their nationality. 

The Bombay Army was considerably the junior of the 
three ; for though Bombay was one of the oldest English 
settlements, its neighbourhood to the dominions of the 
powerful Mahratta Confederacy long limited its territorial 
expansion, while Bengal and Madras were carving out 
provinces from the disintegrating mass of the dying Mogul 
Empire. 

Thus three separate military establishments were formed 
in the three Presidencies, of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
They were recruited from the territories under the sway of 
the governments to which they owed allegiance, as well as 
from the neighbouring native states; for the terms of our 
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service attracted the pick of the military adventurers who 
swarmed in India in those troublous and distracted times. 

The three armies thus differed widely in composition, 
and also, to some extent, in the regulations which they 
obeyed, and in the details of their dress and equipment. 
When they met upon some joint expedition, they met more 
as the allied armies of friendly Powers, than as troops of 
the same State. The British officers shared the strong 
esprit de corps of their native soldiers; and Presidential 
jealousy almost rose to the dignity of national rivalry. 
And this jealousy was not purely a matter of sentiment. 
The “ Qui-hye,” the “ Mull,” and the ‘ Duck”* could be 
readily distinguished, the one from the other; by the 
differences in their social customs as well as by the breed 
of their horses, the pattern of their tents, and the fashion 
of their kit. Each stoutly maintained the excellence of 
his own traditions, and contemned those of his rivals. 
The cabals and mutinies of the officers against the Govern- 
ment, which occasionally marred the record of the Com- 
pany’s Army during the first half-century of its existence, 
were always confined to one Presidency only. 

The rivalry between the Bengal Army and the two 
Armies of the Minor Presidencies was, however, always 
keener and stronger than that between Madras and 
Bombay. The jealousy of the two latter was excited by 
the circumstance that the Bengal Army was immediately 
under the patronage of the Supreme Government, and was 
therefore supposed to be the especial object of its favour. 
The Commander in Chief in India was also Commander 
in Chief of the Bengal Army, and his extourage, in so far 
as it was composed of Company’s officers, was composed 
of Bengal officers. The keen spirit of rivalry which 
animated the officers of the King’s and the Company’s 


* Nick-names for Bengal, Madras, and Bombay officers respectively : the 
first from the manner of calling a’servant “ Koi hai ?’—“ Is anyone there ?” 
the second from the favourite dish at Mess, Mulligatawny soup; and the 
last from the appetising condiment called a “ Bombay duck.” 
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Armies in India was imitated in the relations between the 
officers of the Bengal Army and their jealous compeers of 
Madras and Bombay. _ ‘‘ The Bengal side of the Punkah” 
became-a synonym in Anglo-Indian jargon for ‘a soft 
thing.” The complaints of the Madras and Bombay 
Armies were not without foundation, and their wrongs 
were amply avenged. The affection of the Supreme 
Government for the Bengal Sipahi became foolishly fond. 
Many causes have been alleged for the outbreak of the 
great Mutiny in 1857; but there was one first and simple 
cause—the maladministration of the Bengal Army.* For 
this its English officers were not so much to blame as the 
policy pursued by the Government of India, and probably 
first inaugurated by Lord William Bentinck. The jealousy 
of military despotism, natural to English Liberals, is quite 
out of place in dealing with an army of mercenaries, aliens, 
and, above all, Orientals. For years before the great 
Mutiny the discipline of the Bengal Army had become 
thoroughly rotten. Sir Charles Napier plainly perceived 
whither events were tending; and he sought to re-establish 
discipline ; but he was thwarted and snubbed by Lord 
Dalhousie, who lived to see the ruin wrought by his own 
egregious folly. The too energetic hero of Meeanee was 
replaced by a respectable old figure-head ; and the Bengal 
Army was allowed to drift on, into mutiny and ruin--a 
striking example of the fatal consequences of civilian 
interference with military discipline. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that the Army under 
the immediate eye and charge of the Supreme Government 
should have dissolved itself by a general mutiny, while 
the Armies of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies main- 
tained their discipline intact, and their name untarnished. 

This is the strongest argument that can be adduced 
against the amalgamation of the Indian Armies; and it 


* May we suggest that the Mutiny could not have taken place, if the 
European garrison of India had been maintained at its proper strength >— 
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naturally is the one chiefly relied upon by the opponents of 
the measure. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of the close connec- 
tion of the Supreme Government of India with one of the 
Presidential Armies was seen in the re-organization of the 
Indian Army after the suppression of the Mutiny. The 
old Bengal Army had dissolved itself, and a new one had 
taken its place, composed of hasty levies, and officered at 
hap-hazard from the Cadres of officers of the old Army. 
Its rough-and-ready organization, which had sprung out of 
the needs of the moment, was adopted by the Government 
of India; and though any man with a knowledge of the 
first principles of military organization could have pointed 
out its obvious deficiencies, it was actually forced upon the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, which had not mutinied and 
stood in no need of re-organization. The entire system of 
these two Armies, which had in no way failed to answer 
its purpose, was completely dislocated; and their whole 
machinery was thrown out of gear, to the serious detriment 
of their efficiency, in order that they might imitate, or 
perhaps that they might present no contrast to, the newly- 
devised organization of the Bengal Army. The main 
feature of the new scheme, by which the British officer is 
only temporarily attached to his native regiment, and 
obtains his promotion independently of it, though very 
favourable to the private interests of the officer, is inimical 
to the true interests of the Army, which can be best served 
by identifying the interests of the British officer with those 
of the native soldier. 

The institution of the Staff Corps was no doubt a great 
step towards the amalgamation of the three armies, to 
which events had long been tending. The great combined 
operations of the campaigns of the Pinddri war had first 
united the three armies for long periods in the field and 
in cantonments; and, after that war, the establishment 
of the British Suzerainty over all Hindustan no longer 
suffered them to remain isolated from each other as before. 


B 2 
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The tendency of military administration and legislation was 
to remove differences, and, as far as possible, to obliterate 
distinctions. After the Mutiny the officers of the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Armies for the first time 
recognised a common bond of union, as officers of the one 
Indian Army. Since that time the process of unification 
has gradually and continuously gone on. The separate 
Army Regulations for each Presidency Army have been 
replaced by a volume of Indian Army Regulations. The 
Pay, Ordnance, and Commissariat Departments of the 
three Armies have been amalgamated into one. The 
Commander in Chief in India has claimed for himself the 
right of interference in the internal affairs of the lesser 
Armies. The Governments of the Minor Presidencies 
have generally ceased to interest or trouble themselves 
with military matters in their own governments, other than 
the disposal of their regulated amount of patronage and 
provision for the requirements of the Civil Power. These 
are now but occasional and trifling, since the military 
occupation of Civil Stations, the guard of Treasuries and 
Jails and a host of Police duties, formerly performed by 
the troops, have been swept away by the administrative 
reforms that followed upon the suppression of the Mutiny. 
The altered relations of Provincial commands to the 
Supreme authority have been brought about, not so much 
by any fixed or preconceived policy, as by changed con- 
ditions and circumstances: such as the union of all India 
under British Suzerainty ; improved communications, rail- 
ways, and telegraphs; increased facilities for simplifying 
and methodizing the work of administration by centraliza- 
tion. ) 
Regarding the military aspects of the new arrangement, 
there can hardly be two views: and the strong objections 
to its introduction which have been made in high military 
circles are. based on purely political grounds. The 
anomalous state of things, by which the passing of a 
subaltern officer of the Bengal Army in the vernaculars by 
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the Lower Standard was notified to the world in the orders 
by. the Commander in Chief and published in the Gazette 
of India, while the transfer of the command of a regiment 
in the Madras and Bombay armies passed unnoticed and 
unrecorded, is finally put an end to. The Commander in 
Chief in India will no longer be the Commander in Chief 
of one of the Presidency armies. 

The arguments and reasons which caused the division 
of the Civil administration of our Indian dominions apply 
equally to the military administration. The Bengal Army 
of to-day musters about double the number of men at which 
custom and convenience have fixed the limit of strength of 
a Continental Army Corps. This overgrown Army will 
now be divided into two Army Corps, the Northern— 
garrisoning the Punjab, and the Eastern — garrisoning 
Bengal and Assam. The Bombay and Madras Armies 
will become respectively the Western and Southern Army 
Corps, with but little change in their territorial distribution. 
But Burmah, which since our first acquisition of the 
Tennasserim provinces in 1827 has always been garrisoned 
from Madras, is for the future to form a separate military 
command,—probably a Division,—though the strength of 
the force now garrisoning that country might almost 
warrant the creation of a fifth Army Corps. The proximity 
of the Chinese Empire and the probable necessity of pro- 
tecting our Siamese ally against possible French aggression 
do not seem to promise any great diminution of our present 
military force in Burmah. 

The Indian Army will, under this new system, furnish 
the first real illustration of the formation of Army Corps in 
our British Empire; for the organization of our British 
troops in the United Kingdom in Army Corps exists only 
on paper, and it is extremely doubtful whether it will ever 
receive practical illustration. India will no longer possess 
three separate armies; but one Army, divided into four 
Corps. 

These Army Corps will have a dual composition: the 
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British squadrons, batteries, and battalions forming part of 
them will be changeable constituents, their connection with 
the Corps only depending upon their being located within 
its territorial limits. This arrangement of course corre- 
sponds to the unavoidable anomaly by which these troops, 
while belonging to the British Regular Army, form, tem- 
porarily, part of the Indian Army. The Native troops, on 
the other hand, will belong permanently to their own Army 
Corps, and will presumably be always, in time of peace, 
cantoned within the limits of its territory. But such is the 
force of sentiment, especially in the East, that it is very 
doubtful whether, under the new arrangement, the old feel- 
ings of jealousy and antagonism between the native soldiers 
of the different Presidency Armies will not disappear 
altogether ; and it is on this presumption that the opponents 
of the scheme base their principal objection to it. The 
tendency of natives to conglomerate and form castes accord- 
ing to calling is well known: and the fusion of the many 
and various castes in the Madras and Bombay Armies into 
one military corporation is a case in point. The Madrasi 
Musalman and Hindu Sipdéhis have much more sympathy 
of feeling and interest with each other than with their own 
co-religionists in the civil ranks of life. In the old Bengal 
Army, Brahmins, Kshatryas, and Musalmans came to form 
practically one caste. The “ Bhai-bandi” of a common 
calling and common interests often proves stronger with 
Orientals than the ties of race or creed. 

The diversity of creed and race in our Native Indian 
Army is our greatest safeguard: but the diversity of the 
creed and race of the Pathans of Rampore, and the Poor- 
beas of Oude, did not prevent their uniting against us when 
they had once served in the ranks of the same regiment. 
The dangers of a Military Mutiny in India, however im- 
probable such an event may now seem, must always be 
present to us, after the events of 1857: and we must con- 
fess to increasing this risk, by the abnegation of the 
principle indicated by the maxim “ Divide et Impera,” in 
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the administration of our Indian Army. Those who have 
studied the Oriental character will know that the danger is 
not chimerical : but to be fore-warned is to be fore-armed. 

The best security against such a dangerous unanimity 

lies in the principle of Class Regiments, as they are called 
in the Bengal Army, meaning regiments in which all the 
men belong to one race or nationality. In the formation 
of our Indian native Army, our military forefathers pro- 
ceeded on the opposite plan, that of mingling all castes and 
races in ‘‘ mixed regiments,” as the best method of guard- 
ing against united action. But under that system the 
Bengal Army managed to transform itself into a Class 
Army ; and we have no doubt but that, had equal oppor- 
tunity and occasion for mutiny been presented to the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, their heterogeneous composi- 
tion would have proved no obstacle to their combining to 
effect their ends. The partial mutinies which have from 
time to time taken place in those armies, have not been 
confined to any particular class. To keep the separate 
nationalities and races apart, in Class regiments, appears to 
be the best method of continuing their natural rivalries and 
preventing their amalgamation. Ceteris paribus, Class 
regiments will always, from a military point of view, be 
more efficient than mixed regiments. The Welsh, Scotch 
and Irish regiments in the British Army are cases in point. 
To those who wish to pursue the subject, the Imperial 
Army of Austria-Hungary, with its Class regiments of 
Polish Lancers, Hungarian Hussars, and Tyrolese Jagers, 
affords striking examples of both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system of Class regiments. 

Less can be said in favour of the Class Company system, 
which is still in force in the greater number of our Bengal 
regiments. We think that such troops would be less likely 
to stand the strain of an arduous campaign and bloody 
battles than even mixed regiments: and under the stress of 
a great disaster, a battalion of Class Companies would be 
very apt to resolve itself into its constituent elements. It 
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gives rise also to the vicious principle of promoting men, 
not according to their relative fitness, but according to their 
caste or creed: a practice which was lately forced on the 
Madras Army though there existed in that mixed army 
absolutely no warrant or occasion for its introduction ; and 
its observance caused much heart-burning, discontent, and 
jealousy among the Native ranks. This instance points 
to another reason alleged against the amalgamation of the 
three separate Armies in India. 

The country is, as we all know, inhabited by many 
divers nations and races, differing widely from each other 
in their religions, habits and manners;—as much as 
Russians differ from Neapolitans, or Turks from Greeks. 
A Sikh soldier must wear his hair long: an Afghan must 
not be asked to shave his beard: eating beef is a sacrilege 
to one man: wearing a leather chinstrap is an abomination 
to another. A regulation that is pleasing in the Punjab 
may be hateful in Madras; and vice versdé. There is there- 
fore some little danger that the enforcement of a general 
uniformity, which is well known to be a fetish of the 
average military mind, may be productive of local dis- 
affection, and may repeat the lesson of the obnoxious head- 
dress at Vellore, and the incident of the greased cartridge 
at Barrackpore. 


‘So great events from little causes spring.” 


Hitherto the influence of the Simla Army administration 
upon the separate Armies of the Minor Presidencies has 
been, upon the whole, pernicious; because it has been 
generally dictated by the acquaintance of those authorities 
with conditions prevailing only in the North of India, 
‘which have no analogy in the Deccan: and we fear that 
this disability may still continue to operate in the future. 
For the Commander in Chief in India, from his location 
with the Supreme Government, will always be more in 
touch with the needs and wishes of the Army Corps 
nearest the seat of Government, to the possible prejudice of 
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those more remote. But this contingency is certainly less 
probable under the new system than under the old, when 
the Commander in Chief of the Bengal Army exercised a 
controlling authority over the other Armies. In future the 
Army Chief in India will not have his hands fettered by 
attention to minor deuails. 

With regard to the financial aspects of the new departure 
we fear that it will not result in a saving to the Indian 
exchequer. Though some reduction may be made on the. 
establishments of the two Madras and Bombay Army 
Headquarters, yet these will be more than counter- 
balanced by the extra establishment of a fourth Army 
Corps, and by the separation of the Headquarter Staff of 
the Army from that of the present Bengal Army. 

We hope that under its new organization the Indian 
Army may always preserve the high character which has 
made it a unique instance among mercenary armies. May 
it long continue to recall memories of the glories of Buxar, 
Koregaum and Sitabaldi—glories which it may rival, but 
can never hope to surpass. , 


We would beg leave to offer the following remarks on the above most 
valuable contribution, to which we venture to draw the attention of the 
Military Authorities in the conviction that, under any new arrangement, 
full justice will be done, in the distribution of patronage, to the claims of 
the distinguished officers of the Bombay and Madras Armies. Whilst their 
loyalty is as exemplary as it is historical, may we also venture to point out 
that what was calculated inevitably to keep them together was their FAMILY 
system? The wives and children of the troops of the Madras Presidency 
were all in Cantonments, when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, so if these 
troops had mutinied, they would have risked their all, but they had no 
desire to mutiny and no reason for it. The Mutiny became possible 
because the proportion of British to Native troops had been reduced by 
Lord Dalhousie to a dangerous extent. The whole number in India was 
30,000 men, and the native army at that time was over 250,000 men strong. 
As a matter of fact, the discipline of the different Native Armies was very 
much on a par, except that there was no flogging in the native Bengal 
Army, and, it is said, a slackness in its system. Some of the worst corps 
in the Bengal army as regards discipline did xo¢ mutiny.—Eb. 








IS INDIA SAFE ?* 
By Sir Leper H. Grirrin, K.C.S.1. 


It is necessary to briefly note the European situation before 
discussing Asiatic problems, seeing that an answer to the 
question of whether India is in danger from Russian 
aggression cannot be considered a purely Asiatic matter, or 
one which alone concerns the two great Empires which 
have now in Asia become conterminous. A war between 
England and Russia for the empire of Asia and more 
especially for the supreme prize of India, would not be an 
affair of a campaign; it would continue until one or both 
combatants were exhausted; and it is not likely that 
England would be the first to cry “ Enough!” when her 
persistence and success during the Napoleonic Wars are 
remembered and when it is considered that in those days 
she did not possess a quarter of her present wealth and 
population. It is far more likely that a gigantic struggle 
by Russia in Asia would unite against her those of her 
rivals in Europe who can never be secure until her power 
is reduced, and that such a war is far more likely to 
terminate in Russia being pushed back to the Dnieper, 
than in the loss by England of her position in Asia. It 
would be unwise for politicians in Vienna and Berlin to 
regard with equanimity a war between Russia and England 
on what they may please to call an Asiatic question, and it 
may be permitted for an Englishman to point out that the 
danger which threatens India from Russia is no more than 
that which threatens Central and Eastern Europe from 
the aggression of the same Power. The excitement which 
a Russian attack on India might cause among the native 
princes would not be so formidable as that which a hostile 

* The translation of the above article appeared, in the form of a letter, 
in the Deutsche Revue. So many mistakes, unfortunately, occur in the 


translation that I think it advisable to publish the original, omitting the 
introduction which was specially intended for the German public. 
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movement of Russia in Western or Southern Europe 
would cause among the discontented Nationalities, Social- 
ists and Anarchists who are ever threatening modern civili- 
zation, while Russian intrigues in Asia are not likely to bear 
more bitter fruit than those which she is ever prose- 
cuting in the Balkan principalities and on her Western 
frontiers. The consciousness of a common danger would 
soon procure England powerful allies who, in their own 
interests, would join her to repulse an attack, the success of 
which would compromise the safety of Turkey, Austria and 
Germany. The struggle between England and Russia 
would be decided in Europe and not in Afghanistan and 
India. No doubt the Governments of the countries I have 
named would be glad to stand aloof were it possible to do 
so. They would gladly see the strength of Russia ex- 
hausted in a prolonged contest with England; but self- 
preservation will compel them to assist in reducing the 
power for evil of the only autocratic and irresponsible 
despotism in Europe, whose system of government is an 
anachronism in the present day and a standing menace to 
civilization. 

We will now leave European politics and inquire what 
are the conditions of the problem in Asia. Without count- 
ing upon European allies, is England able successfully to 
repel any attack which might be made by Russia upon her 
Indian Empire? I would reply that England is in a posi- 
tion to hold her own against any attack ; that her power in 
India has been enormously increased during recent years 
and that in this generation Russia could not attack her with 
any hope of success. Within the narrow limits of this 
article I can do little more than enumerate the chief points 
to be considered, which are four in number; namely, the 
sentiments of the mass of the people in British India 
towards the Government; the feeling of the native princes ; 
the attitude of Afghanistan and the Amir of Kabul, and, 
lastly, the military and strategic measures of defence which 
have been lately adopted by the Indian Government. 
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The province of India which I know most intimately and 
to the Government of which I was for many years the 
Secretary, is the Punjab, the most important from a military 
point of view. If its population fairly represent the people 
of India, it may be said that they are sincerely loyal to the 
British Government and have no desire for any change. 
Although in this province there was a short-lived and 
famous monarchy, overthrown by the English in 1846, the 
Sikhs who founded it were but a military sect forming not 
more than a tenth of the Punjab population. They fought 
gallantly on the side of the English during the great 
Mutiny of 1857 and their good will has in no way grown 
cold. Sikhs are our best native soldiers and they have 
done excellent service in China, Burma, Afghanistan and 
Egypt. Those who have only a superficial knowledge of 
India fancy that the English can never be accepted by the 
people as the legitimate rulers of the country for the reason 
that they are foreigners. But India has always been 
governed by foreigners. The people have no other experi- 
ence. No possible monarch could be chosen who would 
not be a foreigner to nine-tenths of the population. For 
it must be realized that India is but a geographical ex- 
pression for an assemblage of countries, inhabited by many 
different races, speaking absolutely different languages ; 
with distinct customs and religions. There is a greater 
difference in feeling, language and physique between a Sikh 
from the Punjab and a native of Bengal, than there is 
between a Swede and a Spaniard. There is far greater 
natural hostility between the Muhammadans of whom there 
are 57 millions, and the 215 millions of Hindus and 
Buddhists than can exist between any European races 
which all profess the same religious belief. A Muham- 
madan ruler of India would be far less popular than an 
English Viceroy: while the proud, monotheistic Muham- 
madans would never tolerate a government by Hindus 
whom they despise as idolaters. The strength of England 
in India is founded on religious toleration. Each person is 
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free to profess and practise, publicly and unmolested, what 
his creed enjoins; and no sect, however powerful or 
numerous, is permitted to interfere with the religious 
equality of the smallest and most obscure class. Taxation 
is extremely light, so much so that if a Hindu peasant 
abstains from intoxicating liquor and does not go to law, he 
may pass through life without contributing to the Imperial 
revenue more than a trifling duty on salt. His dress, his 
food, his tobacco, are all untaxed. He is as free from 
official interference as an Englishman. He can say and 
write what he likes; a liberty which is often abused. 
Person and property are so respected, that a man is far 
more safe from violence or robbery in an Indian city or the 
remotest Indian village, than in London or Paris or Berlin. 
He is educated without payment in Government schools 
and colleges ; he is cured without payment in Government 
hospitals. The proprietorship in the land has been granted 
to him by the English, though, under native princes, he 
was only a tenant at will. Why should the Indian not be 
content? Why should he desire to turn against his bene- 
factors? He has no feeling of nationality or patriotism ; 
for India has never been a country or a nation in the 
European sense. The only desire of the people is to live 
in peace and security, every man enjoying the fruits of his 
own industry. Self government in their villages and the 
municipal administration of their towns, the Indians already 
possess. More than this they do not want; more they 
have never enjoyed, nor would they accept it if it were 
offered to them. 

What I have said of the people of British India, applies 
still more strongly to the Native Princes, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, who govern an area of country of 895,000 
square miles, with a population of 56 millions. It is 
among these that it is assumed that Russia would find 
her allies. The assumption is a groundless one and any 
invader trusting to the support of the Princes would find 
that he had leant upon a broken reed. In the great 
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Mutiny of 1857 the Rajas had their opportunity. The 
Indian Empire was shaken to its very foundations, and if 
the princes had declared against us, the reconquest of 
India would have been long and difficult. But with few 
and unimportant exceptions, they stood loyal, even when 
their mutinous troops deserted them; and many of them 
fought on our side throughout the campaign. What 
sympathy have they with Russia? They are quite suff- 
ciently informed to understand that they would be far worse 
off under Russia than they are at present: that they would 
enjoy less power and would be compelled to contribute a 
large share of their revenues to the Imperial Treasury. 
The Rajas are more contented now than they were at the 
time of the Mutiny. The English Government has 
formally abandoned the policy of annexation and has 
granted to all the princes the right of adoption on failure of 
male heirs. They are guaranteed, under treaty engage- 
ments, all their rights and privileges, and so long as they do 
not oppress their subjects too flagrantly, they are allowed 
full independence in the internal administration of their 
States. They have everything to lose by disloyalty and 
nothing to gain. Even if some should be so foolish as to 
turn against us, they would quickly be overwhelmed by the 
loyal princes among whom their forfeited possessions would 
be distributed. The hatreds and jealousies between Native 
States are far more bitter and deep rooted than any which 
are felt against the English, and the loyal princes might be 
left quite surely to coerce the ill disposed. It might be 
imagined that the Rajas viewed the English with dislike as 
new intruders in India who had taken from them the 
supremacy which they before enjoyed. This is a mistake. 
With the exception of the ancient Rajput princes with 
whom we have never quarrelled and who are our most 
loyal allies, the Rajas-of India never enjoyed supremacy 
and most of them are more modern than the English them- 
selves. Few of them have a history of more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years. 
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Turning to Afghanistan a different problem is suggested. 
There it is impossible to predict the future with any certainty. 
The Afghans are a singularly fierce and treacherous race 
with a strong love of independence. Their obedience is 
never given to any master when they are strong enough to 
throw off his yoke. They are even impatient of the control 
of their tribal chiefs, and are in temper purely democratic, 
each man thinking himself as good as his fellows. Any 
foreigner, especially if he be an infidel and not a Muham- 
madan, is an enemy ; and England or Russia would meet 
with equal opposition in invading the country. But of 
England they have now little distrust. Our campaigns in 
Afghanistan left the country much richer than when we 
entered it. Everything required for the transport and com- 
missariat of the army was paid for, and plundering or 
violence to the peaceable population was unknown. Twice 
have we left the country when we might have annexed it, 
and both the ruler and his people must have acquired con- 
fidence in the honesty and friendship of our professions. 

The Amir Abdul Rahman is a man of great sagacity and 
courage, and although his methods of government are 
ferocious according to European ideas, he understands the 
only way to keep his turbulent subjects in order. 

Towards the close of the Afghan War I was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to Kabul to make final arrangements for 
the settlement of the country after the withdrawal of the 
English armies, and I conducted all the negotiations which 
ended with the proclamation of the present Amir as ruler 
of Afghanistan. I was indeed the first English official to 
meet him and make his acquaintance, and I was much 
struck by his ability and energy and knowledge of the 
political affairs not only of Afghanistan but of Europe. 
He had a very keen idea of his own interests, and was not 
a man to be led astray by either sentiment or fanaticism. 
When we selected him as sovereign of Afghanistan, he had 
just left Russian protection, under which he had lived for 
many years, and had crossed the Oxus in search of ad- 
venture, encouraged thereto by his Russian hosts. 
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The fact of his having been a Russian pensioner did not 
in any way prejudice us against him; indeed, this fact was 
one of the reasons for our selection, for we believed that 
any prince who had an intimate knowledge of Russian 
methods of administration would be the most careful to 
avoid intriguing with them. His residence at Samarkand 
and Tashkend must, we thought, have given him an object 
lesson which would be useful to him as Sovereign of 
Afghanistan ; a second is before him to-day in Bokhara. 
Twelve years have elapsed since the country was confided 
to him, and he has remained uniformly on friendly terms 
with the English Government and has accepted the posi- 
tion of their subsidized ally, under promise to enter into no 
engagements with any other Power, and so long as he 
maintains his promise he is guaranteed against any foreign 
attack. He is, indeed, a feudatory of the Empress of 
India; a large part of his income is paid from the Indian 
Treasury, and an attack upon him by Russia would be the 
same as an attack upon any other portion of her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The last point, namely the defensive preparations which 
have been made by the Indian Government on the North 
West Frontier, can only be alluded to. The subject would 
require a separate article. I would, however, observe, that 
the Indian frontier is infinitely more secure than it was ten 
years ago. The great entrenched camp at Quetta in Bilu- 
chistan, commanding Kandahar and connected by strategic 
railways with India, is complete and blocks what is probably 
the only practical route for a large invading force. Roads, 
railways and telegraphs have been multiplied along the 
North West Frontier, and the northern border of Kashmir, 
although I do not believe in the possibility of any serious 
attack from that direction, has been sufficiently guarded. 
In India itself we do not care to build fortresses, for the 
defence of which our army is too small. If we increased it 
to such an extent as to be able to hold central fortresses 


in time of war with large bodies of troops, the burden of 
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taxation upon the country would cause far more discontent 
than would be compensated for by the additional security. 
We prefer to have a small army in India which, at the 
present time, English and Native, with a few regiments 
from selected Native States, does not exceed 250,000 men. 
But a war with Russia for the possession of India would be 
one of which there would be long notice and elaborate 
preparation, and the Indian Army, European and Native, 
would be doubled in numbers before any Russian troops 
arrived within striking distance of India. 

The Russian armies on paper look very formidable, but 
an attack delivered at so great a distance from the base of 
operations, with one toy line of railway for only a portion 
of the road and a country with scanty supplies and inhabited 
by a hostile population between Herat and Kandahar, would 
not be lightly regarded by any Government when they had 
to meet the whole power of England, on her own ground 
and in chosen positions, at the end of their march. To 
place 100,000 men on the Western borders of India, is 
beyond the strength of Russia in this generation. No 
doubt, should cause of quarrel arise between us, she would 
endeavour to annoy and injure us in India as far as possible, 
but an invasion could have no hope of success. 

The quality of the Indian Native troops is little known 
or appreciated in Europe. Some of the fighting races, who 
form the largest proportion of our army, are not inferior to 
any soldiers in the world, when well and sufficiently led by 
European officers. The Sikhs and Gurkhas are, I believe, 
superior to Russian troops of the line. They are much of 
the same quality as the Turks who held the Russians at 
bay in the last war, and who would have beaten them single- 
handed had they not been betrayed by their own generals. 
As to the Native Indian Irregular Cavalry, although it 
might be increased by twenty regiments with advantage, it 
is infinitely superior to the Cossack regiments of Russia. 

The conclusion of this brief article fis, that during this 
generation, Russia has nothing to gain and everything to 
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lose by an attack on India which could not be successful. 
In another generation, perhaps, invasion would be more 
easy, but each generation must take care of itself. Our 
position in India becomes each day stronger with the spread 
of education, the increase and improvement of communica- 
tions and the greater wealth and prosperity of the country. 
Time fights for us, rather than for Russia. It is not likely 
that the Indian people, when they become rich, educated 
and civilized, will desire to place themselves under the 
grinding tyranny of Russia. By that time, too, the Russian 
Government may have itself changed. The benevolence 
of some future Czar, or a revolution, born of oppression, 
may sweep away the present order of things and give to 
Russia a constitution and to her people free and represen- 
tative institutions. She would then cease to be to Western 
Europe what the Goths and Vandals were to Ancient Rome, 
and would enter the ranks of civilized nations to which, at 
present, she cannot be said to belong. 
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THE AFGHAN DILEMMA. 
By “ HistToxicus.” 


It has often been observed that, while the English people 
keep a watchful and jealous eye on the internal administra- 
tion of the Kingdom, and exercise no small control over 
taxation and State expenditure, they allow themselves to 
be almost entirely excluded from the conduct of their 
foreign affairs; whereby a few Cabinet Ministers have had 
it in their power, by embarking on speculative schemes of 
foreign policy, to involve the nation in serious disputes 
with other countries and render war inevitable, before the 
English people were acquainted with the true nature and 
aim of the policy pursued. In such cases the House of 
Commons may of course refuse supplies; but by the time 
Parliament and the people are informed of the full circum- 
stances of the dispute, it is often too late to reverse the 
action of the Government, and the nation thus finds itself 
committed to war, without any clear knowledge of its 
necessity or justice. 

This evil assumes greater proportions still, and becomes 
a danger to the British Constitution, when the Cabinet has 
the means of raising war supplies without applying for 
them to Parliament—when, for instance, the Indian treasury 
may be put into requisition and our Indian fellow-subjects 
be taxed, for giving effect to schemes of conquest secretly 
devised by the British Cabinet and entered upon without 
the consent of Parliament. It was through such means 
that the nation was twice drawn into disastrous wars with 
the Afghans; and it is the same unconstitutional device 
that is now practised for defraying extravagant preparations 
for a third invasion of Afghanistan. 

The plea for our aggressive-action in 1838 and 1878 was 
that the military occupation of Afghanistan was necessary 
for the safety of India from a Russian attack. The hollow- 
ness of that plea has been exposed by our highest authcrities. 
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The Duke of Wellington, at the time of the first Afghan 
war, characterized the Russian scare as “a political night- 
mare”; and in later years, Lord Lawrence, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Sir William Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sand- 
hurst) and General (now Lord) Roberts deprecated our 
occupying advanced posts in Afghanistan for the protection 
of India, and condemned that policy as being calculated, 
on the contrary, to weaken our means of defence against 
an enemy who should advance through that country. Lord 
Beaconsfield himself, who was responsible for the war of 
1878-80, and who sought to justify it on the mystic ground 
of a “scientific frontier,” admitted that so far as the in- 
vasion of India in that quarter was concerned, it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, that it was hardly 
practicable. ‘The base of operations of any possible foe 
was so remote, the communications were so difficult, the 
aspect of the country so forbidding, that the Government 
had leng arrived at the opinion that an invasion of the 
Indian Empire, by passing the mountains which form our 
North Western frontier, was one which we need not dread.” 
Speech on Lord Mayor's Day, 1878. 

On the other hand, every circumstance of the late war 
and of our subsequent expeditions against the border-tribes 
of Afghanistan, shows that the conquest of that proverbially 
difficult country, the subjugation of its hitherto indomitable 
occupants, and the military glory expected to accrue from 
such deeds, were the real aim and motive of the policy 
pursued on those occasions ; and that the safety of India 
was a mere plea resorted to for justifying the appropriation 
of Indian revenue in the prosecution of Imperial schemes 
of conquest. 


Military success invariably evokes popular applause, 
regardless alike of moral considerations and of the material 
value of a conquest ; and had the late war been successful, 
the nation would doubtless have overlooked the fact, that 
no real glory can be gained by a great country when it 
attacks, from a selfish motive, an unoffending and avowedly 
weaker nation; and furthermore, that all the revenue we 
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could expect to raise in Afghanistan would not defray a 
twentieth part of the cost of holding that barren country. 
But the late war was not successful; its authors had entirely 
failed to apprehend the difficulties of the task they had 
undertaken, and seemed to have expected their enterprise 
to resolve in a military promenade, a shower of stars and 
ribbons and some substantial rewards for the favoured few. 
Events soon dispelled those visions and, after two years of 
warfare spent chiefly in foraging for supplies and marked 
by two signal defeats—namely, our hasty retreat into 
Sherpur before Mahomed Jan’s fanatical hordes, and the 
disastrous battle of Maiwand lost near Kandahar—our 
armies evacuated Afghanistan, not only without having 
gained the smallest advantage to compensate for the blood 
and treasure expended in that war, but under conditions 
particularly mortifying to our national pride. 

The policy which proved so disastrous, is again being 
pursued on the questionable argument that Russia’s per- 
sistent advance towards India, calls for a corresponding 
movement on our part; while the arguments of the above- 
mentioned authorities, showing that India can be better 
defended on her own frontier, than by an encounter with 
the enemy in a difficult and hostile country like Afghanistan, 
far from our reserves and general resources, remain un- 
answered and are entirely ignored. 

The revival of the “forward policy” may, in a great 
measure, be ascribed to the hope entertained by its pro- 
moters, of obliterating, by military success in a future 
campaign, the humiliating recollections of the late war. 
Let us see how far such an expectation is warranted, either 
by the costly preparations we have made, or by our 
achievements in recent years. 

We have constructed military roads and railways which 
may facilitate the advance of our troops into Afghanistan ; 
but they would not lessen the difficulties which caused our 
failure in the late war, seeing that these were met with 
only after we had penetrated into the interior of the 
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country, and that they arose from causes which are as 
powerful now as they were in 1840 and 1880—namely, the 
configuration and barrenness of the land, the severity of 
the climate in winter and summer, and the fanaticism of 
the inhabitants. Our preparations have also consisted of 
military expeditions and the distribution of money, for 
enforcing the submission or purchasing the neutrality of 
the border-tribes during the march of our troops through 
their mountains.. The progress of all these preparations, 
however, has been most insignificant in comparison with 
the vast and complicated plan upon which they were 
designed. Some details of that plan will be found in 
Hon. G. Curzon’s Chapter on the North Western Frontier 
of India, 1890. 

Of the projected railways only one has been made, 
namely, the Scind-Pishin line which was afterwards ex- 
tended to near Chaman. This line is now found to be 
quite unsuitable for military purposes in time of war, 
seeing that important sections of it are liable, from floods 
and landslips, to frequent and prolonged interruptions. In 
March this year the Royal Dublin Fusiliers proceeding on 
relief to Quetta, were detained at Sibi, in consequence of 
a series of landslips in the Hurnai section; and Quetta 
was then, as it had frequently been before, deprived of 
railway communication with India.* 

The construction of the other projected railways has 
hitherto been effectually opposed by the neighbouring 
tribesmen; and as to our military roads, some were 
destroyed by the villagers, as soon as the troops sent to 
protect our working parties had retired, while the construc- 
tion of others was interrupted, through our road-makers 
and their escorts being overpowered by tribal gatherings. 


* Parts in the big cutting in the Hurnai line have been absolutely 
obliterated again and again, and every expedient failed to keep it in shape. 
Rails have been laid down only to disappear, and by the time one slip had 
been mastered, another came to destroy the work done. The Engineering 
Committee have now come to the conclusion that no permanent remedy 
can be applied which will make the railway secure from landslips. See 
Pioneer, 27 and 28 April, 1893. 
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Nor have our frontier expeditions been more successful : 
the earliest marched from Kohat in 1877 with orders “to 
occupy the country of the Jowdkis [a section of the Adam 
Khel Afridis who had molested our working parties] until 
they tendered their absolute submission.” —Gov¢."Proclama- 
tion. Foreign Dept., Nov. 5, 1877. We demanded at first 
70,000 Rupees as compensation, 10,000 Rupees as a fine, 
and the surrender of four of their Chiefs. Our terms were 
rejected, even after we had abandoned the claim for com- 
pensation and reduced the fine to half its original amount. 
Fighting ensued and, at the end of three months, we 
retired on receiving a verbal promise that the four Chiefs, 
whose surrender had been refused, would be sent away 
from the tribal territory. In short the expedition proved 
a complete failure, and similar results characterized all our 
subsequent frontier expeditions. 

In 1878 a column under Major Cavagnari made a night 
attack on the Othman Khel villages, in retaliation of the 
maltreatment inflicted on our road-makers ; and the follow- 
ing year we sent troops to subjugate the Zamushts and a 
section of the Orakzai tribe. In 1880, 1881 and 1882 
expeditions were sent against the Momands, the Mahsud 
Waziris and the Kabul Khel Waziris ; while a considerable 
force under General Wilkinson attempted the reduction of 
the Bozdars. In 1883 an expedition fought its way into 
the country of the Shirdnis on the pretext of surveying the 
Takht-in-Suliman mountain. In 1884 and 1885 we invaded 
the territories of the Chigarzais, Akazais and Parari Syads 
in the North, and of the Kaker and Musé Khel tribes in 
Southern Afghanistan. In 1886 and 1887 operations were 
resumed against the Akazais, the Shirdnis and the Bozdars 
who had remained defiant, and an expedition was sent to 
reduce the Bunerwals. In June 1888 a column under 
Major Battye and Captain Urmston marched into the 
Black Mountain country, when both officers were killed in 
a skirmish, and our troops had to retire. The unsatisfactory 
result of this long series of operations induced the Govern- 
ment to employ larger bodies of troops; and in October 
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1888 an army of 8,ooo fighting men under General 
M’Queen, accompanied by 5,000 baggage mules and the 
usual complement of grooms, water carriers, ambulance 
porters and other camp - followers, was despatched for 
reducing the Black Mountain country. This force en- 
countered very little opposition and, on its return, the 
General stated in his farewell orders that ‘the Hasanzais, 
Akazais and other tribes had tendered their submission, 
and that roads had been constructed, which would afford 
ample scope for the advance of our troops.” The tribes- 
men, it was said, had promised that we should in future be 
free to march through their country, and construct and 
maintain roads. But when we attempted to avail ourselves 
of those promises, they were at once repudiated, and the 
troops and working parties we sent in 1890 had to return. 
Thereupon a large force was despatched in 1891 for the 
complete subjugation of the Black Mountain country and 
the capture of Hasan Ali, the Chief who had led the tribes 
against our men. This expedition not succeeding in its 
mission, an offer was made by us to Hasan Ali, that if he 
surrendered, he should simply be interned with an ample 
allowance suitable to his rank. Eventually the expedition 
returned without the person of the Chief; but it was said 
that ‘he was sure to come in”; and later that “if he did 
not come in, his actions were of little consequence, as he 
had lost all prestige among the mountaineers.”  Pzroneer, 
September, 1892. Nevertheless a third expedition was sent, 
in 1892, to hunt down and capture the Chief. Failure was 
again the result, and the further intentions of the Govern- 
ment in the matter have not transpired. 

While these unsuccessful operations were taking place 
in the North, we invaded the Miranzai country where our 
road-makers had been dispersed: we also sent expeditions 
to occupy the Gumal Pass and the Zhob country beyond 
it, in pursuance of a project to construct a railway from 
our frontier station of Dehra-Ismail-Khan to Pishin, as an 
alternative line to the defective Scind-Pishin railway. 
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The first Miranzai expedition left Kohdt on the 26th 
January 1891, arriving the next day at Gwada, the residence 
of Makhmudin, the Chief who had attacked our working 
parties. The village had been deserted, and a party was 
ordered in pursuit of the Chief, but could not start until 
the 4th of February, as frost-bite and pneumonia had 
attacked our soldiers, and a convoy of sick had to be 
escorted back to India. The pursuit after Makhmudin 
proved fruitless, and on the roth a column marched 
through the Zara pass. The Sappers and Miners worked 
hard at making a road; but snow fell from noon till dark, 
and the march, though only five miles, occupied from 
11.30 a.m. to 5 a.m. the next day, the rear-guard and 
commissariat stores arriving only at 1.30 p.m. The 
country was covered with snow, and no opposition being 
offered by the enemy, the expedition returned on the 
1st March, leaving a garrison at Gwada. 

On the 4th April our Gwada garrison was overpowered 
and beat a precipitate retreat, pursued by the tribesmen as 
far as the low hills near our frontier. Another force, com- 
posed of three columns, was organised forthwith and 
marched on the 17th April, taking the village of Tsalai on 
the same day. We had then to bivouac, as our men were 
completely knocked up by the intense heat and the want of 
water. The next morning we carried the village of Sartop, 
and were obliged afterwards to halt at a spring to enable 
our troops to get water; many had been without it: for 
twenty-four hours and were exhausted; the young soldiers 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, fresh to the country, suffered 
specially from heat and thirst. (See Ser W. Lockhart's 
Despatch 8th June, 1891.) On the 19th April our third 
column was attacked, but reinforcements came to its relief 
the next day from Sangar. Inthe night of the 22nd our 
post at Chilibaégh was fired into, and on the 23rd our 
convoy was attacked, losing a number of men and mules. 
In retaliation of these attacks, our troops blew up a number 
of villages, when some of the Chiefs consented to our 
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making a road up the Samana mountain. Thereupon the 
Miranzai Field Force was withdrawn and broken up on the 
15th May, the casualties during the four weeks having 
amounted to Io1. 

As regards the invasion of the Zhob valley alluded to in 
a preceding page, an expedition was sent in 1888 to survey 
the Gumal pass, but its mission being frustrated by the 
opposition of the Makhind tribe, a considerable force, 
accompanied by Sir R. Sandeman as Political officer, was 
despatched the following year through Baluchistan, with 
orders to occupy the Zhob country as far as the Western 
extremity of the Gumal pass. This force was arrested in 
its march by the Kidarzais ; but our Agent, who subsidised 
certain Chiefs in the Zhob country, succeeded in 1890 in 
establishing, with their consent, a British post at Apozai ; 
and afterwards in obtaining promises from the Mahsud 
Waziris, the Shirdnis and the Derwesh Khel of Wana, that 
they would keep the Gumal pass open, in consideration of 
certain sums of money being annually paid to them by the 
British Government. 

The subsidised Chiefs appear so far to have maintained 
a friendly demeanour ; but their tribesmen all along mani- 
fested their strong objection to our presence, by night- 
firing into the British Agent’s camp, by raiding for fire- 
arms and by cutting off our soldiers, when they ventured 
a few hundred yards from their lines. These insults 
increased and became so intolerable in 1892, that we 
threatened to send a force for punishing the tribesmen, 
unless the Amir withdrew an officer whom he had stationed 
among them, and to whose influence we ascribed their 
increased hostility. The Amir replied that, in compliance 
with our wishes, he had ordered his officer to retire, pend- 
ing the result of the conference we had proposed, and at 
which he hoped that a clear understanding would be 
arrived at, regarding the boundary of our Empire. This 
reply, conciliatory as it looks, was resented nevertheless as 
evasive, and was responded to by a loud threat, in the 
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Times of November the 2nd, that the British Government 
would not be lightly turned from its settled policy, and that, 
unless the Amir fell in with that policy, Afghdnistan as a 
kingdom would disappear. 

Now, to understand the irritation thus manifested at the 
Amir’s reply, it is necessary to remember that the “ settled 
policy” referred to in the Zzmes, is our “ forward policy ” 
aiming at the military occupation of Afghdnistan—a policy 
which we communicated to Abdur-Rahman substantially in 
the following terms :—‘‘ To preserve the integrity of your 
dominions, you must co-operate with us in repelling Russian 
attacks, and assist us meanwhile in bringing under complete 
and permanent control, the Afghan tribes who dwell along 
our frontier.” In this communication we omitted defining 
the territories we purposed to subjugate ; but our advance 
to New Chaman and Apozai and our reference to repelling 
attacks on the Northern confines of the Amir’s dominions, 
made it clear that the best part of Afghanistan was included 
in our intended sphere of action. Under these circum- 
stances, the Amir’s reference to a delimitation of our 
boundary obviously implied a protest against our encroach- 
ments which at once accounts for the menace published 
in the Zzmes. 

Of that menace the Amir seems to have taken no direct 
notice ; but in one of the two letters he sent by Mr. Pyne, 
so far as its contents have transpired, he said, regarding his 
dealings with the frontier tribes, something to the effect 
that his conduct in the matter would be ruled by the 
Sacred Law which commands the respect of both parties. 
Now, the sacred law in independent Mahomedan com- 
munities enjoins the expulsion of the “infidel,” except he 
be a guest or a servant—an article of faith in obedience te 


which our “ forward policy ” has met with the most fanatical 
opposition from the Afghan tribes. The Amir’s letter may 
therefore be construed as a disguised defiance of our threat, 
an interpretation which does not appear unreasonable, when 
we consider that, if he were to assent to our policy, his 
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action would certainly be repudiated by the tribes, and 
would involve the loss of his power and his throne, and 
perhaps also of his life. 

Meanwhile, our threat to destroy the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan has drawn the attention of the world to our 
relations with Abdur-Rahman—a subject which had been 
much obscured by strategic and political controversies, but 
which has now assumed a definite form; and the public 
mind is doubtless exercised to know whether the British 
Government will act up to its threat, or récede from the 
dominative position it has taken up. To recede would of 
course lower its dignity and prestige in the eyes of its 
Indian subjects and of Asiatic nations in general ; while to 
execute its menace would involve the British nation in a 
third Afghan war, with no greater justification or better 
chance of success, than we had in our previous Afghan 
wars. 

In estimating the issue of a third invasion it may be 
useful to bear in mind that sixteen years of uninterrupted 
warfare against the border-tribes of Afghdnistan, has not 
enabled us to advance our frontier a single day’s march 
from the line it occupied in 1876; and that all we have to 
show for the appalling amount of blood and treasure ex- 
pended during that period, consists of a defective military 
railway, a number of unfinished and _ partly - destroyed 
military roads, and the precarious and contested positions 
we have taken up at Apozai and New Chaman. It is true 
that we have assurances of friendship and support from 
tribesmen whom we enlisted in our service or subsidised on 
other pleas, and on whom we profess to rely as on an 
irregular frontier guard of our Indian Empire. (See Hon. 
G. Curzon’s Chapter on the N.W. Frontier of India, 1890.) 
But Sir L. Griffin, than whom no man has perhaps had 
more opportunities of judging the Afghan character, is far 
from sharing Mr. Curzon’s faith in the affection and trusti- 
ness of our Afghén adherents. “The Afghan,” says Sir 
L. Griffin in the Fortuzghtly for January last, ‘has a very 
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tenacious memory for injuries, and he never fails to avenge 
them, should an opportunity occur. The Afghdns are 
fierce, bloodthirsty, fanatical and ¢veacherous.” This judg- 
ment is strongly confirmed by the annals of the late war ; 
and the many injuries inflicted by us in our frontier expedi- 
tions, have no doubt remained deeply impressed in the 
memory of the frontier tribes, for future settlement. 

An element of particular weight in the present con- 
juncture is the critical financial position in India, where 
retrenchment and additional taxation are declared to be 
most urgently needed, and where the situation is further 
aggravated by the continued decline in the value of silver, 
the metal in which the Indian revenue is collected. To 
look, in this state of things, to the Indian treasury for the 
means of carrying on war, would certainly be the height of 
imprudence. 

On the other hand, to remain in our present situation in 
Afghdnistén and await opportunities for executing the 
“forward policy,” while a hostile population surrounds our 
isolated garrison at Apozai, and Afghén forces assemble in 
front of our railway terminus at New Chaman, may be 
endurable for a short time, but must eventually result in 
war. 

The name of Lord Roberts has been mentioned in a 
preceding page as that of one of the great authorities who 
condemned the policy of 1876, involving the establishment 
of British garrisons in Afghanistan for meeting an eventual 
Russian advance through that country. An impression 
prevails in some circles that, whatever opinion General 
Roberts may have held regarding that policy at the close of 
the late war, his views on the subject have since been 
entirely modified. It becomes important, therefore, to 
ascertain how far such an impression is well founded, and 
what are his lordship’s present views on the subject. 

On the eve of his retirement from the command of Her 
Majesty’s forces in India, Lord Roberts spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the frontier defences in India which have been 


constructed of late years. Before considering his remarks 
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on the subject, it may be well to bear in mind that the 
works officially designated as “frontier defences” in 
Northern India, belong to two distinct classes—namely, 
to railways and fortified posts calculated to facilitate the 
concentration of troops on our frontier; and to military 
roads and railways constructed beyond our frontier, and 
adapted only to the conveyance of troops into Afghanistan. 
The latter, it will be seen from the following quotations, 
are not, in Lord Roberts’s opinion, necessary for the pro- 
tection of India. ‘These defences,” said his lordship at 
Bombay on the 7th April last, “contract the front open to 
an attack in the direction of Afghanistan, secure our frontier 
arsenals and are the main line of communications with the 
rear; and, in the event of our being engaged in operations 
on a large scale across the border, will furnish advanced 
bases for our field army.” . . . “A multiplicity of defences 
beyond a certain point is a source of danger as well as a 
sign of weakness and timidity; and I hold that a mobile 
and well-equipped field army is an infinitely more important 
factor than the most powerful system of defences.” 

Nothing in these passages or in the rest of his lordship’s 
speech expresses or implies approval of the policy requiring 
the settlement of British garrisons in Afghanistan, for 
meeting an eventual attack from Russia. That policy, 
therefore, remains emphatically condemned in the terms of 
General Roberts’s despatch of May 1880, in which he 
said :—‘“ The longer and more difficult the line of com- 
munication is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles 
which Russia would have to overcome; and far from 
shortening one mile of the road, I would let the web of 
difficulties extend to the very mouth of the Khyber.” 

This opinion is confirmed by the last sentences quoted 
from the speech at Bombay, and it moreover coincides, in 
a remarkable manner, with Earl Grey’s opinion,* “that by 
creating the means of rapidly moving an overwhelming 
force to any point of our frontier which may be the object 
of attack, we might have an assurance of being able speedily 


* Letter published in Zimes, March, 1887. 
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to destroy any hostile force that might be brought against 
us ; and that, if the money which has been spent in need- 
less wars, had, on the contrary, been used in making rail- 
ways along our frontiers, with two or three fortified posts 
where a force could be assembled in readiness to attack an 
enemy as soon as he appeared on our borders, perfect 
security might have been obtained against any attack that 
could possibly be made on our dominions, either by 
Russian troops or by Asiatics assisted and directed by 
Russians.” 

Since his return home Lord Roberts has spoken on 
several public occasions, and his speech at the Mansion 
House on the 12th June is remarkable for its significance. 
Referring to the organisation of the Indian Army, he said 
that the views he had formed during the Afghan campaign 
had not been materially modified by his more recent ex- 
perience as Commander-in-Chief; and his opinion on the 
policy best calculated to secure India against Russian 
aggression, seems likewise to have remained the same as it 
was in 1880. He accordingly urged that ‘the first thing 
was to have an efficient army, and the next, to develop a 
system of communication for. concentrating forces along our 
frontier.” Of our recent advance into Afghan territory, at 
New Chaman, Apozai, Kajuri-Kach and Bulandkhel, he 
refrained from expressing any approval, while his silence 
on the very subject whence our present differences with 
Abdur-Rahman have chiefly arisen, seems rather to imply 
an adverse opinion. Referring to our general policy towards 
the Afghans, his lordship said:—‘“ The object of the 
Government of India has been to enter into really cordial 
relations with the ruler and people of Afghanistin.” A 
similar declaration has been made in various semi-official, 
2. irresponsible organs; but coming from an officer who 
was, three months ago, a member of the Government of 
India, it cannot fail to cause surprise, when it is remembered 
that, only in November last, the insulting threat already 
mentioned was published in the Zzmes. Moreover, our 
frontier expeditions have revealed a policy entirely at 
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variance with the professed desire of maintaining “really 
cordial relations with the people of Afghanistan.” 

The practical element in Lord Roberts’s speech appears 
in its concluding sentences, where the attention of the 
British public is powerfully drawn to the importance of 
providing for “the very considerable number of soldiers 
which would be needed in India, in the event of a serious 
struggle with a civilised Power.” In short, the speech is 
an urgent appeal to the patriotism of the British Con- 
stituencies to bear additional taxation, in order that the 
ever-increasing military expenditure of the Government of 
India, which the Indian revenue can no longer defray, may 
be borne by the British taxpayer. 


We have also received the following letter on the above 
subject, so ably dealt with by ‘ Historicus ” : 

The advocacy for encroachments in Lord Roberts's 
speech, if any, is so veiled that, if it were pointed out, the 
answer of Lord Roberts might be that he “ advocated the 
extension of our influence among the tribes, not by the 
forcible occupation of their territory, but only by measures 
of conciliation and friendliness.” This certainly would show 
a change of policy from the one recently pursued of shooting 
down the Hunza-Nagyris and the Chilasis, sowing discord 
in every direction among the Afghan and other tribes, and 
constructing by force military roads through their territories. 

Nor is it easy to explain our, practically, converting 
Chitral into a British dependency, for that country has, in 
point of fact, always been independent, though its late 
ruler, Mihtar Aman-ul-Mulk, formally offered allegiance to 
the Amir in 1874, and paid an annual tribute to Badakhshan, 
which has been admitted by Russia to be a province of 
Afghanistan. Then as regards our supposed right of forcibly 
occupying the Amir’s territory, no stipulation to that effect 
exists between us. Lord Roberts says that the Amir has a 
right to demand such action onour part: but, far from demand- 
ing it, he opposes it, and the text of the only written engage- 


ment existing between him and our Government merely 
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relates to the subsidy which we pay him. This will show 
the vicious arguments by which that engagement is now 
construed into a right on our part of occupying the Amir’s 
country against his will. An exposure of these tactics would 
occupy considerable space and might divert public atten- 
tion from the main question, namely—whether India can 
best be defended against Russian aggression by our await- 
ing her attack on our frontier, or by our fighting the 
enemy amidst the rugged mountains and hostile tribes of 
Afghanistan. POLITICAL. 





It seems to us to be obvious from Lord Roberts’s speech 
at the Mansion House that he advises that the tribes beyond 
the Frontier should be put under our protection, even if they 
do not like it, and that we should recruit among them. They 
are further to be civilized and enriched, processes which in- 
volve considerable interference on our part. He also urges 
our compelling the Amir to permit the occupation by us of 
his northern frontier, though we will not interfere with the 
internal administration of his kingdom; in other words, 
Lord Roberts is in favour of all that is included under 
“a forward policy.” We quote his zAszssema verba on the 
subject as reported in the Zzmes of the 13th June.—Eb. 


‘When Abdur-Rahman was placed upon the throne, an engagement was entered into 
by her Majesty’s Government to protect Afghanistan against unprovoked foreign aggres- 
sion, provided that the Amir was entirely guided by us in his foreign relations. Under 
this engagement it is obvious that circumstances might occur which would necessitate our 
affording his Highness that armed assistance which he would be within his rights in 
demanding, and in order that such assistance should be prompt and effective it is of the 
utmost importance that the population of the countries through which and in which we 
should have to operate should be well-disposed towards us. (Cheers.) A mountainous 
region inhabited by warlike and independent tribes, numbering, according to the best 
information we have got, not less than 200,000 fighting men, separates the valley of the 
Indus from the Afghan tableland, and if these tribes were to oppose our advance into 
Afghanistan, a large portion of our all-too-small field army would be absorbed in holding 
them in check, and in guarding our lines of communication. Aithough these tribes are 
troublesome and fanatical, they delight in military service, make admirable soldiers, and 
in many cases have shown a devoted attachment to the British officers with whom they 
have been associated. The present policy of the Government of India towards these 
tribes is to extend our influence amongst them without menacing their independence, and, 
by trying to civilize them and increase their prosperity, to induce them to look upon us as 
their friends, who will protect their interests and insure their being left in undisturbed 
possession of the territory they occupy. (Cheers.) As regards Afghanistan, the object of 
the Government of India of late years has been to enter into really cordial relations with 
the ruler and people of that country, and to convince Abdur-Rahman that the maintenance 
of an attitude of reserve and isolation on his part zs cncompatible with the fulfilment of 
our engagement with him. It is even more,to his advantage than to ours that Afghanistan 
should be strong and independent, but it cannot be either one or the other without our 
assistance, an assistance which it is impossible to render zw7thout the Amir’s co-operation. 
I much regret that the proposed mission to Abdur-Rahman did not take place, as I hoped 
to have been able to satisfy his Highness that, in taking such precautions as might be 
necessary to guard his northern frontier, the Government of India had no intention of 
interfering in the internal administration of his kingdom.” [The italics are ours. ] 
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M. PAUL GAULT 
ON 


RUSSIAN TURKISTAN. 


WE have received the manuscript of this magnum opus on 
Russian Turkistan, the first chapter of which on the 
author’s journey in Khwarezm filled two lengthy and inter- 
esting papers in the issues of the Revue des deux Mondes of 
August and September last. The remaining unpublished 
seven chapters extend over a thousand pages and follow 
the traveller through the regions of Tashkand, Samarcand, 
Bokhara and Ferghana and are succeeded by a History of the 
conquest of the Kirghiz Steppes and of their administration. 
They are illustrated by numerous photographs and drawings. 
Their importance consists not only in a piquant recital of 
travels, but also, and mainly, in the author's account and 
opinions of what the Russians significantly call their 
“Colony of Turkistan.” The work has an immediate 
interest to the comparative student of the respéctive 
Russian and British systems of administration in Asia and, 
as M. Gault avoids politics, its publication could be under- 
taken with equal grace by either of the two Governments 
as a work of reference whether to the Russian local official 
or to the Indian Collector or Settlement Officer. It is 
certainly a conscientious study of the judicial administra- 
tion, the social and religious life, the agriculture, the 
commerce and history of the Turkistan “Colony,” truly 
so called, if ‘‘by this term a region is described in which 
the conqueror does not find either the climate or the modes 
of cultivation and the economic conditions of the mother- 
country.” We will confine ourselves, at present, to trans- 
lating some of the passages from M. Gault’s manuscript 
and to rendering the general tenor of the author's 


observations. 

One immense steppe, in which sedentary and agricul- 
tural populations are installed wherever the soil is, or can 
be irrigated, surrounded by other steppes traversed by 
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nomads—such is, as a whoie, the aspect of Russian 
Turkistan. The oases of Tashkand, Zarafshan (Samarkand 
and Bokhara) Ferghana are the three principal centres of 
cultivation. The rest is called the ‘‘ Steppe,” whether of 
the plain or of the mountain, and is the Nomad’s haunt. 
This is due to the climatic conditions of the S.E. portion 
of the Aralo-Caspian basin. The rare rainfalls, and annual 
droughts have forced the inhabitants to conduct on to their 
fields the water of streams, rivers, and springs, and to 
establish quite a system of irrigation. Some of these great 
irrigation canals called “ Havz” are more than 100 versts 
in length (a verst= 1166°66 yards). Such is the “ Padvan- 
Alta Harik” which waters Khiva. With the exception 
of the Khivan Harzks, none of these great canals “ is 
navigable.” The irrigation by the Sarts “might be taken 
as a model of all the errors that it is possible to make in 
dealing with the supply and distribution of water.” How- 
ever, such as they are, these canals permit the irrigation of 
the steppe, and a whole population can, thanks to this 
system, lead a settled life. Before the Russian conquest, a 
special “administration” had the supervision and mainten- 
ance of the canals. The Russians, who were little ac- 
quainted with indigenous customs, suppressed it, and evil 
results soon followed. The natives increased the outfalls 
of their canals and certain regions were changed into 
unhealthy and unproductive marshes. ‘‘ The articles pub- 
lished in Russian journals allow us to hope for an early 
modification of this disastrous state of things.” The efforts 
of the Russians were above ail directed towards the creation 
of new canals, and according to official valuations the 
superficial area of the irrigated land was said to have 
doubled since the conquest. 

Passing on to the portion of the manuscript connected 
with the administration of, this vast region, let us ask, 
What have the Russians done after penetrating into 
the country occupied by settled populations by the con- 
quest of Tashkand in 1865 and after finishing the 
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conquest of the Siberian Steppes? “When the Russians 
conquered Tashkand, everything with them was Siberian, 
in their manner and system of administration.” This 
Siberian influence has been ruinous to Turkistan. In 
their ignorance of the newly-conquered country, the 
Russian functionaries gave to these Oases of Tashkand, 
to this country of “ sedentaries,” laws made for the Kirghiz 
of Siberia; and a Governor of the newly-conquered terri- 
tories (which formed the Governor-Generalship of Turkis- 
tan), General von Kaufmann, had every latitude for 
enacting such rules as might seem to him useful for the 
general good of the country. His successors had not this 
power ; and the Siberian Code, slightly modified, remained 
in force till 1886, when Turkistan received the new Admin- 
istrative Regulation, which, however, does not modify the 
general principles of the preceding Code. Russian influence 
is more and more felt in it, superseding indigenous usages 
and customs. 

Artificially composed Cantons of 1,000 to 2,000 tents or 
huts, at the head of which is an elected and salaried Chief, 
forms the ‘‘ Volost.”. The Chief of this VoJ/ost has, as his 
assistants, heads of hundred, called Afsakal (white-beard). 
A certain number of Cantons united under the orders of a 
Russian official is the “‘ Ouzésde ;” several ‘‘ Ouzesde” form 
a province (Od/aste), administered by a general. Turkistan 
has three provinces (Tashkand, Samarkand, and Ferghana); 
a special Division—that of the Amu Daria—administers 
the Eastern basin of the lower Amu Daria. Bokhara 
and Khiva are under the government of Turkistan—of 
which Tashkand is the capital. The superficial area of the 
Russian Government of Turkistan (not including the terri- 
tories of Khiva and Bokhara) is 559,740 square versts, 
with a population of 1,209,018 Nomads and 1,367,192 
Sedentaries. We must briefly notice this distinction be- 
tween Nomads and Sedentaries,—the two divisions which 
the Code of 1886 makes of the inhabitants of Turkistan. 

The Nomads have merely the use of the territory over 
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which they wander and graze their flocks: the proprietor- 
ship belongs to the State. They pay only one tax—of 
4 roubles and 60 kopeks per tent (A7zdz¢ka) ; but nothing 
is levied on the flocks. The Sedentaries have the full 
property of the lands which they cultivate; and they can 
accordingly make contracts of sale, etc., which, in principle, 
the Nomads cannot do. The Sedentaries pay a tax 
assessed in accordance with the aggregate produce of the 
soil. It is the tithe, which replaces the old Muhammadan 
taxes. The establishment of the tithe, the manner of its 
assessment, the rate to be fixed, have been the object of 
the labours of numerous “final land commissions ” which, 
since 1884, have roved over Turkistan. The Russians are 
little satisfied with the results of these immense labours, 
which have also left the natives dissatisfied. These 
labours were about to be given up; but we have not the 
space to follow the author in the examination of this grave 
question. Suffice it to notice that the co-existence in 
Turkistan of land that can be sold and of land that cannot 
be sold has led to inextricable complications : it is one of the 
least happy creations of the Regulations of 1886. It must 
be recognized that there are two entirely distinct peoples 
in Turkistan, namely the Sedentaries commonly called 
Sarts, and the Nomads, principally Kirghiz) The Muham- 
madan Sedentaries have their Aézzs and are ruled by the 
Sheria't (religious law), whilst the Kirghiz are guided by 
1'dat (customs), and their judges are the “ Azzs.” Russia, 
like all other non-Mussulman powers, cannot constitute 
Mussulman judges. She makes over to the natives, 
whether Nomad or Sedentary, the election of judges (by 
the Code of 1886, they are nominated for 3 years in the 
same election which nominates the Chief of the Vodost). 
The results of this measure have been disastrous, especially 
among the Nomads who. having no written law, are least 
able to resist any modifications introduced by their con- 
querors. This lamentable condition, already pointed out 
in the work of General Grodékow (‘“ Kirghiz et Kara- 
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Khirghiz” is explained and supported by instances collected 
on the spot by M. Gault. The consequence of such an 
order of things, says our author, will be the compulsory 
intervention of Russia in the steppe, and the speedy and 
fatal Russification of these vast regions. No one, not even 
the Russians, can now prevent this consummation. The 
substitution of elected, for hereditary, Azzs, has not only led 
to the decay of tribal authority and to the pauperization of the 
poorer members, but, through the corruption and confusion 
produced by popular elections, has caused the formation of 
an artificial class of Azzs, against whose injustice redress is 
now constantly sought from the higher Russian ‘tribunals. 
Let us not leave this subject without saying a few words 
on the religious endowments (Vagzf), which have similarly 
been alienated from the direct or traditional control of the 
community. ‘‘ The creation of new Vagu/s is only possible 
with the sanction of the Governor-General” (which is 
scarcely ever given). ‘‘ As for the existing Vagufs, those 
created on landed property are divided into 2 classes: 1. 
the uninhabited lands remain in thé possession of the 
persons in whose favour the endowments have been created, 
or of their heirs, until their line becomes extinct. Here 
no modification has been made in Mussulman custom. . . . 
Not so as regards inhabited Vagufs, which, if recog- 
nized by the authorities, are transferred to the property 
of the holders.* This arrangement of Article 255 and 
according to the Code of 1886 deprives the religious insti- 
tutions of their property in the soil, which property it makes 
over to the actual cultivator or owner. In consequence, 
this land falls under the ordinary law and may be sold or 
exchanged. On the other hand, the State hands over its 
rights to that very charitable or religious community, in 
favour of which the Vaguf had been created, and gives up 
to that community the taxes which it receives from this 
land,” (thus breaking the link between “the pious founder” 
and the endowment). 


* This principle is introduced gradually, as circumstances permit. 
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We regret that we have not the space in this issue 
to follow the author in his profound study of Muham- 
madan society in Central Asia; a few words may, 
however, be said about the /shéus (or Péirs as they 
are more commonly known in India). “ /skéu or Pir 
is a Persian adept in Theology, who, having bound 
himself to certain outward observances, has gathered 
round himself a number of disciples. These Jshdéus 
have great influence over the people. The place in 
which these holy personages exercise their ministry is 
called Khéngéh. At first sight, one would think it 
a mosque, were it not that near it is a dwelling of 
rammed clay, consisting of some rooms or rather cells, 
which the /shéxz visits daily. This Theologian is also a 
recluse, who has gained the respect of his co-religionists for 
his learning and piety: as a theologian, he has studied 
religious sciences during many years; as a recluse, he leads 
a life of constant fasting, taking food and drink only after 
sunset ; and he never smokes. This severe regimen does 
not give him a sickly air ; on the contrary, I have generally 
seen them looking the picture of health and joyousness. 
One of them told me that the change of regimen in not 
taking any food till night was only felt for the first three or 
4 months. ... The /shéu forms a sort of monastic order 
with his disciples who have not, however, broken off all 
relation with their families nor changed their manner of 
living. They assemble for prayer and conference... . 
One cannot become an /shdn, by merely aspiring to the dis- 
tinction. One must have means for the expenses of educa- 
tion which are very high, the master claiming from 1,000 to 
2,000 Roubles for his instruction” (a proceeding opposed 
to all true Oriental practice and tradition). ‘A teacher of 
morals versed in religious science—such is, in principle, the 
Ishén ; in fact, he enjoys great influence and income from 


his position. He is consulted as a wizard and as this brings 
in a good deal, he does not hesitate to practise as such. 
... The /shén wears, as a distinctive sign, a Kzzlat 
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(robe) generally of yellow cotton: silk stuffs are prohibited 
to them. Some of them have a great number of disciples 
of much influence and large fortunes, and are venerated 
till their death. 

“The Nomad Kirghiz who wander over the wide 
arid steppes are still a patriarchal community, and cannot 
be confounded with the Sedentary Sunni Mussulmans 
who live in the Oases. The Kirghiz have accepted 
the principal forms of the religion uf Islam, but without 
adopting its fasts and ablutions. As constant wanderers, 
they are unable to erect any edifices for purposes of 
worship ; and their religious acts have, accordingly, an 
accidental character. Besides, the Mussulman prayers 
are in Arabic—a language of which they know nothing. 
. .. The Kirghiz ignores the difference between Sunnis 
and Shiahs. No priest teaches him the principles and 
practice of Islam. . . . Every /shdu, therefore, who visits 
them is received with honour and loaded with presents 
from those for whom he has prayed.” These /shéus visit 
the various Kirghiz tribes even as far as the Pamirs and 
beyond, assembling their own disciples for meditation and 
the solution of religious questions, and they are extremely 
jealous of other /shéus interfering with their special 
disciples. On this subject M. Gault gives most interest- 
ing details. He also has a very powerful sketch of the 
relations existing between the Chief and the poorer Kirghiz. 
They are gradually being reduced from loyal pastoral clans- 
men to starving field-hands, under the necessity which they 
have of adopting the religious law of Islam in place of their 
picturesque customary law and usages as regards marriages, 
births and funerals. No longer does the chief of a group 
of families bear the legal responsibility for the misde- 
meanour of his clansmen, a custom by which the general 
tone was maintained at a high standard. Indeed, through- 
out Central Asia our author has found it impossible to hear 
the historical, ethical and moral songs which were every- 
where on the lips of the people before the foreign conquest. 
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As regards the Sarts, of course, they obey the general 
Muhammadan law and practice, with very slight modifica- 
tions, though there are a few marriage and birth cere- 
monies which have a more ancient origin. An interesting 
account is given of the studies pursued in indigenous Schools 
and Colleges, which are now declining under Russian rule. 
As an indication of the thoroughness of M. Gault’s work 
we may refer to the fact that he even gives the amount 
of the advances made by Russian local banks to the native 
Central Asian peasantry during a series of years; as also 
an account of the silk and other industries, and of the rise 
and fall of various branches of commerce. 

We will finish our rapid sketch of this manuscript by 
quoting an interesting passage on Russian colonization in 
Turkistan : “‘ In Siberia Cossacks were settled around the 
citadels that were constructed; and Vernii, Tokmak, 
Sémipalatinsk were Cossack Colonies. In Turkistan it 
was different. As soon as the great oasis of Tashkand 
was conquered, other ideas prevailed : ‘we have conquered 
an inhabited country,’ said these officers accustomed only to 
Siberian Steppes ; ‘ we cannot here instal Cossack colonies, 
without infringing on the rights of the people. There are 
no free lands here as in Siberia.” Thus by an @ priori 
argument of the conqueror the whole of Turkistan was 
deprived of Russian immigration. No Cossacks are 
wanted ; the army administers the conquered country ; it is 
a military territory—nothing more. This idea, that there 
is no free land in Turkistan for colonists, will long con- 
tinue ; and every attempt at colonization will be opposed 
by the Government, in spite of Russians arriving in the 
wake of troops, some as contractors, others as speculators 
and merchants. Ten years after the conquest, this Russian 
element was increased by the accession of civil and 


military functionaries, who, retiring on their pensions, pre- 
ferred to end their days in that country rather than return 
to some corner in Russian Europe to live near relatives 
who had half forgotten them. Up to 1882, it was for- 
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bidden to Russians to buy any land from natives outside 
the limits of towns and postal stations. After that date, 
Russians could only purchase land from‘natives who could 
produce a full legal title to their property. Russian 
merchants and artizans were discouraged. Chiriaz, after 
receiving a Russian population, was deserted when the 
battalion which occupied it was sent to Samarkand. Other 
Russian cities could not grow, as they were surrounded by 
native towns (Khokand, Khojand, Ouratubéh).’ The 
Russians who lived there could not, before 1882, buy even 
a garden from a native, nor acquire any vested interests 
which would have kept them in the country. They could 
not even, like the natives, acquire waste lands by labour. 
The Sclavonic population, unsupported by the Govern- 
ment, could only form a Russian nucleus in those localities 
in which, the troops being installed, there was some 
need for the services of outsiders. Nevertheless, colonists 
arrived across the Siberian steppes to this distant country, 
stimulated by hopes of acquiring a virgin soil, an unculti- 
vated Eden, which a little work would fertilize. They 


_asked for land ; and the Government knew not where to 


instal them, for fear of encroaching on soil under native 
use. So they were sent to the district of Aoulié-Ata, which 
had no Sedentaries, and where the first Russian village was 
founded in 1873. . . . Onthe 1st January 1890, there were 
already 20 such villages, and others have since been 
created.” We conclude with a brief allusion to the indige- 
nous dependencies of Turkistan,— the Khanates of 
Khiva and of Bokhara. ‘They are to-day mere unim- 
portant enclosures, surrounded by Russian territory.” The 
Khan of Khiva “would not be able to resist the invitation 
which the Russian Governor of the Amu Daria Division 
might make to him of a change of climate. A Russian 
official, escorted by a few Cossacks, could instal himself in 
Khiva, and the Khivan power would cease for ever.” 
What M. Gault says of Khiva may be equally said as 
regards the sentence which he pronounces upon Bokhara. 
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These two princes have to-day fully realized that their 
power has definitely declined, and that it is impossible ever 
even to attempt to struggle against the Russian troops. A 
few cannon shots would stop the Bokharian population from 
offering the faintest resistance. As for the Khivans, they 
could not even dream of an insurrection. These Khans 
now only await the good pleasure of the Czar to assign to 
them a place of retreat in some part of the Empire, to 
which they might retire to end their days in peace. 
Russia in her conquests in Asia has never confronted a 
powerful empire or a redoubtable military force. Having 
established herself in the Steppes of Orembourg in the 
midst of the Kirghiz who never knew how to defend 
themselves from the attacks of their neighbours, she had, in 
her fight with Khiva, rather to conquer the natural obstacles 
which these immense steppes, so denuded and waterless, 
offered to her advance. In attacking the Khanate of 
Khokand, which she finally destroyed in 1876, she found no 
martial race except in the region of Andijan, which she had 
twice toconquer. There were only three important revolts, 
which she speedily mastered. The Khanate of Bokhara 
was vanquished in 1868, in a single campaign, which ended 
by the incorporation of Samarkand into Russian territory. 
Finally, all the various peoples in the governorship of 
Turkistan, even the Sart-Kiptchaks of the Andijan region, 
are quiet to-day and have become fully reconciled to 
Russian rule. We hope in an early issue to be able to 
publish a translation of the detailed account given by 
M. Gault of the present state of the Kirghiz under the 
Russians. 
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THE FRANCO-SIAM IMPASSE. 
By RESIDENT. 


THE course of events on the Mekong river excites ap- 
parently little attention in England where the importance 
of the issues and the possible serious consequences to 
British interests which may result, do not seem to be 
realized. 

This indifference is no doubt chiefly due to the very 
slight knowledge which is possessed by the general public 
of this region, which is represented by a blank space in 
our maps, and also to want of information regarding the 
circumstances which have led to the present strained 
relations between France and Siam. 

A slight sketch of the present situation may not there- 
fore be out of place. 

The tract of country which is the cause of the present 
dispute lies between the river Mekong and the range of 
mountains to the eastward. 

The whole of this district has been in the undisputed 
possession of the Siamese for more than sixty years. A 
map prepared by M. Francis Garnier during the French 
expedition of 1866-68 shows this range of mountains as 
the boundary between Siam and Annam, and in a reissue 
of this map so late as 1885, the line remains unchanged. 

Until quite recently Siam, has exercised but little control 
over these provinces, but since France assumed a pro- 
tectorate over Annam the authorities in Bangkok have 
established special commissioners at different points along 
the Mekong, and have generally made some show of 
authority. 


The French have been actively engaged for some years 
in surveying the country, and the result of their work has 
recently been published in the shape of a detailed map. 

The activity which has lately been displayed by Siam 
in her eastern provinces has given great offence to the 
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authorities at Saigon, and the French colonial papers for 
months past have been full of complaints of encroachments 
by the Siamese, and loud in their demands for the annexa- 
tion of the whole district on the east bank of the Mekong 
river. 

This cry having been taken up by the Paris papers, 
public opinion in France has been roused, and, thus fortified, 
the colonial authorities have started on a career of wanton 
aggression against a friendly neighbour, by sending troops 
and occupying various posts along the Mekong river 
belonging to Siam. 

Accounts of these operations have lately appeared in the 
papers in which the resistance of the semi-wild Laos in- 
habitants has been made much of, and, meantime, the unfor- 
tunate Siamese are threatened with a blockade of their 
capital, because some of their tributary states have defended 
themselves against invasion. 

Two French gunboats are lying in the Bangkok river 
and a war scare has arisen to the serious detriment of the 
trade of the country. 

The present position is, therefore, as follows: The 
French, without putting forward any ground for their 
claim, insist upon, and are virtually establishing, their 
frontier on the river Mekong. The Siamese, on the other 
hand, claim as the frontier the range of mountains to the 
eastward of the Mekong. In support of their contention, 
they point to the fact of their long and undisturbed posses- 
sion of the intervening country, and to the recognition by 
France herself of their right to it until quite recently. 
They further challenge France to produce any proofs of 
her claims and offer to submit the whole question to 


arbitration, but this proposition has been refused. 

A dispute‘ such as this between a great Power and a 
weak one like Siam can only end in one way, and it is 
quite certain therefore that if the French Government 
decide to support their colonial officials in their course of 
aggression, the Siamese, either peacefully or after some 
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show of resistance, will have to give in to her powerful 
neighbour. 

If it were certain that France meant to be satisfied with 
even the river Mekong as her boundary, England could 
hardly put forward any ground for interference as her 
interests would not materially be affected by this change in 
the map; river frontiers are, however, rarely lasting, and there 
is good reason to believe that France has no intention of 
stopping there, but that she is contemplating a further 
move westward to the watershed between the Menam and 
Mekong rivers, if not the annexation of the whole of 
Siam. 

That this is the belief of the Siamese themselves is 
shown by the preparations they are making to resist an 
attack upon Bangkok, and private letters from the capital 
state that an occupation of the city is considered as more 
than probable. 

The French have no real interests in Siam. As stated 
by the Hon G, Curzon in an article lately contributed to 
the Fortnightly Review. “ Numerically and commercially, 
they are nowhere and their tongue is unknown.” To quote 
from the same writer, one of the most striking features of 
Bangkok is ‘the prominence of English associations and 
ideas.” 

The trade of the country is entirely in the hands of the 
English, Germans, and Chinese, many of the latter being 
British subjects born in the Straits and Hong Kong, but 
the English monopolise three-fourths of the whole. 

The regular carrying trade between Bangkok and 
Singapore is done by steamers belonging to Alfred Holt 
and Co. of Liverpool and British subjects in the Straits, 
whilst communication with Hong Kong is kept up by a fine 
line of steamers owned by the Scottish Oriental Co., all of 
which have been specially built for the trade. 

Politically, English influence has always been supreme 
and the necessity that it should be so is generally recognised. 
In 1874 when trouble arose between the first and second 
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kings of Siam it was the Governor of Singapore—Sir 
Andrew Clarke—who was invited to settle the dispute. 
On this occasion, when invited by Sir Andrew to be a party 
to the agreement which was then made and the performance 
of which was guaranteed by Great Britain, M. Garnier, the 
French Consul, consented with great readiness, giving as 
his reason that France had no political interests in Siam. 

Considering then the large interests which Great Britain 
possesses in Siam, it is impossible that we can view with 
indifference the present aggressive policy of France 
threatening as it does the independence of the country. 
Unless the British Government intervenes and that soon, 
there is every probability that we shall see before very long 
Siam turned into a French province and our valuable trade 
destroyed by protective duties. 

In this matter the French will go just so far as we allow 
them, and, if our Government continues inactive, the fate of 
Siam is sealed. 

To show that the interests of Great Britain in Siam are 
fully understood by the French, I may mention that not 
long ago the French Minister in Siam stated that the 
boundary between France and Siam would have to be 
settled between Paris and London. 

To France therefore the present indifference of our 
Government to what is going on in Siam is astounding and 
she will not be slow to make use of the free hand thus 
afforded her to carry out her designs. No less surprising 
is it to those in this country, who are interested in Siam 
and who have been watching the recent course of events 
there, that British Government appears to continue blind to 
the danger which threatens that country, for no one will for 
one moment believe that Lord Rosebery would knowingly 
abandon Siam to the fate which is preparing for her. 

If anything is to be done to save the country it must be 
done at once or France will have taken up a position in 
Siam from which it will not be easy to oust her. 

England’s course is a perfectly clear and straightforward 
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one. We have no desire or intention, either now or at any 
future time, to annex Siam, but our interests, both political 
and commercial, require that the independence of the 
country shall be upheld. Commercially, any tampering 
with the kingdom by France will mean the certain loss to 
this country of a valuable and rapidly increasing trade and, 
politically, since the occupation of the country by France 
would make our boundaries coterminous, will result in 
constant friction besides adding largely to the expenses of 
administering Burmah. 





As regards British intervention in Siam, there are great difficulties in the 
way, more serious than anyone can appreciate who is not aware of the 
unsettled questions between England and France in other parts of the 
world. The truth is that the masse has been brought about by our neglect 
and that our hands are not free from similar acts of high-handedness on 
the Shan States of the Siam-Burmese Frontier. Indeed, it is to the policy 
initiated by Lord Dufferin in Kashmir and Burma that we owe both the 
Russian and the French approaches to our Indian Empire.—Ep. 


The Bombay Gazette thus explains the mystery of our conduct towards 
Siam and the easy confidence of the French: ‘‘ Lord Rosebery has notified 
to the Government of Siam that Great Britain will not interfere in the 
dispute between France and Siam. . . It can be easily understood that the 
British Government would abstain from interfering in so remote and 
dubious a quarrel. But in point of fact an understanding was arrived at 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Waddington some three years ago, by 
which on the one hand the right of India to occupy the Shan States between 
Burmah and the North-East frontier of Siam, and claimed by the latter 
country, was conceded, and on the other the claim of the Empire of 
Annam, which is a French Protectorate, to control the Laotian country 
lying between the Annamese Hills parallel to the coast and the Mekong, 
was recognised by the British Foreign Office. This territory appears never 
to have been under any regular administration, either Annamese or Siamese. 
It is the Hinterland of Annam.” It is strange that no newspaper in 
England should have pointed out the above significant facts.—Ep. 
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FRANCE AND SIAM. 
By Muanc-Tuat. 


Sram has an estimated area of 280,550 square miles, which 
is, therefore, more than double that of Great Britain 
and Ireland; but, until quite recently, its whereabouts 
were only imperfectly known to a large majority of the 
English public whose interests in that country surpass those 
of any other Western Nation. Recent events have how- 
ever brought Siam very prominently into notice, and, in 
addition to other questions of the day, we now have a 
Siamese question which looks very modern, but is not quite 
so modern as it looks. Take any of the handy little 
Atlases of which there are now so many, and. you will find 
on the map of Indo-China, or “ Further India,” as some of 
them like to call it, the Eastern frontier between Siam and 
Annam running along a ridge of mountains stretching for 
some hundreds of miles North East and South West nearly 
parallel with the coast of the China Sea. This frontier line 
was not traced by Annamites or by Siamese; but it repre- 
sents pretty fairly the dividing line which has separated 
Siam from Annam for at least three quarters of a century, 
during which period there has been no “ Siamese question ” 
as far as Europe is concerned. About a century ago there 
was a frontier question, and a very serious one, solved only 
after fierce fighting between Siam and Annam. Since 
then the Annamites have lived on the Eastern, and the 
Siamese on the Western, side of the mountain ridge 
already mentioned, and the frontier created by Nature has 
been found to be the most practical, for it has kept asunder 
those whose differences in race and languages and whose 
conflicting interests have long made them hereditary foes. 
This frontier, marked physically by nature and historically 
by conquest, was finally accepted by both Siamese and 
Annamites ; and it has received the most formal confirma- 
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tion from France as the Ruler of Cochin China and the 
Protector of Annam and Cambodia. In 1866, a Commis- 
sion for surveying and exploring the Eastern Provinces of 
Indo-China was appointed by the French Government 
under a distinguished Captain of the French Navy, whose 
death, while engaged in this work, gave his appointment to 
Lieutenant Francis Garnier, whose name will always be 
justly honoured, not in France only, but also in the East, 
as uniting the intrepidity and gallantry of a French Officer, 
with a capacity for hard and difficult work far away from 
country and friends, very rarely found in any man. The 
reports of the labours of the French Commission are to be 
found in a quarto book of more than 600 pages, most 
interestingly and graphically described. The book is 
entitled ‘‘ Voyage et exploration en Indo-Chine effectué par 
une Commission Frangaise. (Paris: Hachette et Cie.) 
Two maps are appended, one made from the most authentic 
sources available before the Commissioners began their 
work,—the other as one of the chief results of the investi- 
gations undertaken by the Commission. The second is 
naturally much the fuller and more complete of the two. 
The most important part of these Maps, as affecting the 
present condition of Indo-China, is the boundary line 
between Siam and Annam. In both, it is substantially, but 
not exactly, the same. The Commissioners, at the end of 
their surveying expedition, drew the frontier line somewhat 
less favourably to Siam than they found it on the map 
made before their investigations began. This is the 
frontier line which the Siamese had always accepted as 
accurate,—the line drawn by the French Commission ; 
and this is the frontier line across which M. de Lanessan, 
the French Governor of Indo-China, has been sending 
Annamite soldiers led by French Officers, without any 
reason given, and without the shadow of a right advanced 
on any ground whatever. The Leader of the French 
Commission made his maps not from observation only, but 
with the help of some historical knowledge. M. Garnier 
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lived long enough in the country to get from the most 
trustworthy sources an account of the origin of the Siamese 
domination. He tells us that a Laotian Kingdom had 
gradually been formed during the XIIIth and X1Vth cen- 
turies, out of an agglomerate of the many Laos tribes 
which were spread over a large area of Indo-China. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century there seems to have 
been a revolution. The Laotian King was driven from 
his throne, and his Kingdom fell to pieces, and became the 
battle-field for the alternative supremacy of Siam on the 
West or of Annam on the East. Luang Prabang on the 
Upper, and Bassac on the Lower, Mekong, were the two 
leading Principalities of the dismembered Kingdom; and 
both of them, under their respective kinglets, made some 
attempt to preserve their independence. M. Garnier’s 
words shall give his own account of what happened. “ Les 
Siamois et les Annamites se hatérent de profiter de cette 
scission, et commencérent a se disputer la suprématie de la 
vallée du fleuve, (ze. Mekong). Vers la. seconde moitié 
du dix-huitiéme siecle, Siam avait réussi 4 faire recon- 
naitre sa suzeraineté a tout le Laos, a l'exception du 
royaume de Bassac qui réussit a rester complétement in- 
dépendant. La prise d’Ayuthia par les Birmans en 1767 
fit croire aux populations soumises que le moment était 
favorable pour secouer le joug; mais la révolte, un instant 
victorieuse, ne tarda pas a étre comprimée, et Bassac fut 
entrainé dans le désastre commun. ... Depuis cette époque 
toute velléité d’indépendance semble avoir disparu chez les 
Laotiens. Répartis en un grand nombre de Provinces dont 
tous les gouverneurs relévent directement de Ban Kok, ils 
paraissent résignés a une domination dont la moindre im- 
patience leur a couté de si sanglantes et de si cruelles 
représailles.” 

M. Garnier goes on to describe the difference between 
the Laos people and those of Cambodia, and predicts for 
the former that, with the qualities they possess, they will 
be able to achieve their independence in the future. We 
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cannot follow the travels of the French Commissioners 
through Indo-China. They were offered, and freely availed 
themselves of, assistance from the Siamese Government 
towards making their expedition both useful for the objects 
they had in view and as agreeable as the climate and the 
condition of the country permitted ; and passages abound 
which show that Siamese supremacy was recognized as a 
fact on the left, quite as much as on the right, bank of the 
Mekong, both by the Native tribes, and by the French 
Commissioners. The most significant point of the historical 
reference to what occurred in the last Century is this, that, 
while Siam was in the throes of what might easily have been 
her death-struggle with Burmah, her bitterest foe on her 
Western frontier, at the moment when her capital, Ayuthia, 
the ruins of which still stretch far into the jungle on the 
banks of the Menam too miles above Bangkok, was taken 
and burnt, where colossal Statues of Buddha surrounded 
by massive walls of ruined and roofless temples gaze coldly 
and impassively down on the tropical growth that is rapid 
enough to blot out the very existence of the gigantic City 
of 150 years back,—-when Siam was in the agony of such 
a struggle as this, there was life enough, and governing 
power enough in her to prevent the most distant of her 
Eastern Provinces from throwing off her rule and defying 
her Government. 

The Burmese on the West after ravaging the country 
had to retire beyond the Salween river; and, on the East, 
the Annamites were kept back behind the great mountain 
barrier recognized by the French Commission of 1866 as 
the de facto frontier between Siam and Annam. 

This is all we can give here of the geography and 
history taught us by M. Garnier and the French Com- 
mission. Let us remember that the geography was not 
manufactured, nor was the history invented, at a time of 
contention between Siam and Annam, to support any 
territorial annexation, or to back up any scheme for 
encroachment or conquest. It was the careful work of 
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patient research and investigation in the country, by an 
exploring and surveying party organized and sent out by 
the French Government; and the report which bears 
M. Garnier’s honoured name is full from end to end of 
evidence that the plain facts of the case were what he 
tried with such conspicuous success to collect and to give 
to all those,—his countrymen and others,—who were 
interested in the future of this wonderful and interesting 
country. In M. Garnier the presence of those qualities 
distinguishing him as a scientific explorer, and the absence 
of those characterizing an unscrupulous politician are equally 
a subject for admiration and congratulation. 

From M. Garnier and his work we pass to that of 
M. de Lanessan who was a member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and has been known for the great interest 
he has always taken in French Colonial Policy, and for 
the book published by him in 1886 entitled “ L’Expansion 
Coloniale de la France”: this book ranges over the 
French possessions in Northern, Western, and Eastern 
Africa, in India and Oceania, in Indo-China, and in 
America, and contains a large amount of information, and, 
perhaps, a larger amount still of imagination, dealing with 
facts and figures as they are, and as they may become, 
under the fostering care of French Statesmanship abroad, 
supported by the French Government at home. We leave, 
with M. Garnier, the atmosphere of science and research, 
and we descend into that of politics and diplomacy, as soon 
as we find ourselves in the company of M. de Lanessan. 

The great interest of M. de Lanessan’s book, over and 
above the information it contains, lies in the fact that the 
Author has been selected for the highly responsible position 
of French Governor of Indo-China. It is this which 
invests his opinions, and his ambitions with such import- 
ance at this moment, when the affairs of Indo-China are 
in the balance, and the action of French Agents out there 
is being watched from day to day. We shall not do any 
wrong to M. de Lanessan if we describe the policy, as set 
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out in his own book, to be the acquisition by France, for 
political and commercial purposes, of the whole of Eastern 
Siam, including the valley of the Mekong and of the chief 
rivers which run into it, together with the principalities of 
Luang Prabang in the North and of Bassac in the South, 
which we have already mentioned, and of the Laotian 
tribes between them. It is true that, in his less ambitious 
moments, M. de. Lanessan seems to stop short at the 
River Mekong as a minimum of French advance ; but, 
from a general study of the section of his book devoted to 
“La France en Indo-Chine,” it is evident that he is per- 
fectly ready to cross the Mekong anywhere that may be 
convenient, and plant the French flag in the heart of Siam, 
if only he is allowed to do so by the Siamese, and is en- 
couraged by his own countrymen. 

It is almost superfluous to say that to a gentleman with 
the ambitious temperament of M. de Lanessan M. Garnier’s 
geography presents no difficulties, and his history scruples 
are so slight that a single sentence is sufficient to dispose of 
them, a sentence which it is well to reproduce verbatim as 
being thoroughly characteristic of M. de Lanessan’s political 
methods in dealing with Eastern Countries : 

‘“‘ Ainsi qu'on peut le voir plus haut dans l’exposé de la 
géographie politique du Mékong, les Annamites ont jadis 
occup€ tout le territoire qui s’étend entre les cétes de la 
Mer de Chine et le Mékong, qui dans cette partie de son 
cours, se rapproche beaucoup de la mer. J¢s x’ont dé 
refoulés gusgue dans la chaine de montagnes de f Annam 
gue par la violence, et depuis une cinguantaine d'années 
seulement ; gamais tf ne se sont inclinés gue devant la 
force, sovent quits atent été chassés des bords du Grand 
Fleuve (Mekong) par les armées Stamotses, sovent guts 
atent reculé devant les Hordes des Hos ou autres pillards 
descendus de la Chine.’ The words in italics show the 
limits of M. de Lanessan’s justice towards Siam, when it 
comes to the question as to what shall be the frontier of 
France in Indo-China. He does not recoil for a moment 
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before his own admission that Siam has conquered this 
country and held it for half a century. France has a per- 
fect right to instigate the Annamites to invade these 
provinces, and start again the old territorial feud between 
Siam and Annam, which, since the wars of the last century, 
had been dormant. It is quite true that M. de Lanessan 
goes on to describe those who live to the East of the 
Mekong River as robber-bands that have to be reduced to 
order, but the maintenance of law and order is a strange 
excuse for invasion and encroachment on the territory of a 
friendly State. 

Let us follow M. de Lanessan’s ambitions as they affect 
the more Southern Provinces of Indo-China. In the year 
1867 a Treaty was made between France and Siam, by 
which Siam gave up her rights to the suzerainty of Cam- 
bodia, over which France established her control ; and, in 
return, the provinces of Battambong and Angkor were to 
belong permanently to Siam. This was a bargain most 
displeasing to M. de Lanessan. He speaks of it as a bit of 
silly or ignorant diplomacy, inexplicable by the principles of 
common-sense ; but he suggests that there is an easy way 
out of it. ‘“ Ajoutons, du reste, que le Traité de 1867 doit 
étre considéré comme n’existant plus depuis la signature de 
notre nouveau traité avec le Roi de Cambodge,” the Treaty 
that is of 1884. In other words, a treaty signed by France 
and Siam may be cancelled by a subsequent Treaty between 
France and Cambodia, to which Siam was not a Party! M. 
de Lanessan appears to hold Treaties as cheap as the geo- 
graphy and history of his fellow-countryman M. Garnier. 

France now is supposed to claim the Mékong as a 
‘scientific frontier” for her colonial protectorates or posses- 
sions in Indo-China; but, as has already been said, M. de 
Lanessan will not be stopped by the Mekong River when- 
ever he desires to cross it.. He speaks of the mountainous 
and desert region separating the river Se-Moun, a Western 
tributary of the Mekong, as the ‘‘ natural limit of the French 
Indo-Chinese Empire on the Siamese side”; and he adds 
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these words: “Cette fronticre montagneuse doit étre con- 
siderée par la France comme la limite naturelle de son 
Empire Indo-Chinois du coté du Siam. <Ayant repris les 
Provinces du Grand Lac qui dépendaient autre fos du 
Cambodge, le bassin du Mékong et celur du Sé-Moun, nous 
devrions nous attacher a respecter, et a protéger au besoin 
lindépendance du Siam. Les deux villes les plus impor- 
tantes du bassin du Sé-Moun sont celles d’Oubone et de 
Korat.” The town of Korat is much nearer in distance to 
Bangkok than it is to the Mekong. It is in the very heart 
of Siam, and has always been known as thoroughly Siamese. 
Its advantage as a French possession is fully described by 
M. de Lanessan ; but it is needless to say that no time is 
wasted by raising the question whether the French have 
any right whatever to go there and annex the territory and 
the towns belonging to a friendly neighbour with whom 
France for many years has been in Treaty relations. The 
Mekong River was described as the ‘‘scientific frontier”; 
but as M. de Lanessan goes on, he improves upon that, 
and includes the whole of the basin of the Mekong and its 
tributaries within the “natural frontier” of the French 
Indo-Chinese Empire,—the ‘‘natural” desire to increase 
one’s own wealth being stronger than any “scientific” 
theory about respecting the property belonging to others. 
M. de Lanessan’s picture of France in the attitude of 
“ Protector” of the remains of Siam, which she has muti- 
lated and torn limb from limb, is one, the humour of which 
will be fully appreciated by those most concerned. There 
is a cool cynicism in the masterly touches of the words,— 
‘‘Nous devrions nous attacher a respecter, et a protéger au 
besoin ””—which is inimitable. But it is only a general 
study of the whole of M. de Lanessan’s work on the 
French annexation of Indo-China that can give a true idea 
of his utter disregard of political morality. Pages and 
pages are devoted to an elaborate description of the wealth, 
actual and prospective, of large tracts of the country, fol- 
lowed by pages more indicating the best and easiest way 
for France to get hold of them. 
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The new roads and canals are to be made not for the 
purpose of the internal commerce of the country so much 
as to get that of other neighbouring countries. “ Par cette 
route nous pourrions détourner vers |Annam central une 
grande partie du commerce du Mékong moyen et du Siam 
supérieur qui se porte aujourd’hui vers Korat et de 1a vers 
Bangkok.” The whole of the resources of Indo-China are 
to be artificially drained down to the French possessions 
in the South East away from Siam, away from Burma, so 
that the French Colonies may get a monopoly of all of 
them. 

The Mekong River and valley are wanted to connect 
Tonquin with Cochin China. Half way between the two 
there is a high plateau, healthy and fertile. This will come 
in usefully. The great lake in Cambodia which teems 
with fish and is a trade centre for all that District is now 
partly Siamese and partly Cambodian. M. de Lanessan 
has a “natural,” and apparently also a ‘‘scientific,” desire 
for the whole of it, as well as for the Provinces which 
border the Lake. 

The short sketch we have been able to give here of 
M. de Lanessan’s book is enough to show that it is the 
prophecy as well as the explanation of his present policy in 
his dealings with Siam. He has never made any formal 
claim to the territory he is annexing. This would be 
impossible, for there is not a shred of evidence on which 
he could found any such claim; and, as we have seen, the 
admissions he makes in his own book render any such 
claim futile and absurd. The policy foreshadowed in the 
book, and now being carried into execution, is encroach- 
ment without any claim being made, any reason being 
given, any explanation being offered. It is an encroach- 
ment which has interrupted the pending friendly negotia- 
tions between Siam and. France. It is perhaps more 
“scientific” to invade and occupy territory about which 
the stronger Power is negotiating with the weaker, and to 


continue the negotiations after this little entr’acte is 
finished. 
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But how does this policy commend itself to the tens of 
thousands of fair-minded peace-loving Frenchmen who 
wish the names of their Statesmen to be honoured and 
respected all over the world? Nothing but the absolute 
ignorance by Frenchmen at home of what is going on in 
Indo-China makes this policy possible. The more manly 
and courageous of the French newspapers are already 
beginning to reveal the true state of the facts; and when 
the French public are told the truth, we shall see whether 
those who use the power of France to take by force the 
territory of weaker nations which they dare not attempt to 
claim by right, will be honoured by Frenchmen at home 
and maintained in positions which they turn to such 
purposes as this. 

Great European Powers who have colonial possessions 
in the East can adopt two courses of policy in dealing with 
Orientals. They can offer the great advantages which 
Western organization, experience, capital, and_ skill com- 
bine to produce, both for the Power that sells and the 
Power that buys these highly valuable commodities; or 
they can force, at the point of the bayonet, themselves, 
and those in their pay, and their methods of administration 
upon a people who are too weak to resist them, but who 
appreciate the different methods of treatment as keenly as 
any people in the world. 

One thing is certain that the seeds of violent and unjust 
aggression will never produce the harvest of prosperity 
and peaceful progress. Surely there has been proof 
enough, without adding to it, that Easterns do not easily 
forget what oppression teaches them, that time and op- 
portunity come at last to those who know how to wait, and 
that there is no race of men who have learnt better how to 
wait than Orientals. 
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THE “HOME CHARGES” OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: 


THEIR NATURE AND INCIDENCE. 
By W. Martin Woop. 


Tue term “ Home Charges” reminds one of the remote 
period—recently illustrated in Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s re- 
print from the ‘‘ First Letter Book of the East India 
Company ”—when almost the only connection between the 
United Kingdom and India was through the small group 
of merchants trading to the East Indies, who derived only 
indirect political support and sanction through their Charters, 
granted by the Crown mainly for its own profit. The 
phrase is one that would naturally arise in course of the 
traders’ correspondence, chiefly relating to the disburse- 
ments of office expenses, salaries, and the fitting out of 
their vessels. It was not until 1765 that this head of 
account clearly began to include a political element, as we 
may presently explain. But the survival of this old trade 
term is very convenient, as it now serves to mark off 
distinctly those payments due in London to, and by the 
Secretary of State, debited to, or levied from, the current 
revenues of India—from those other disbursements and 
receipts which usually balance each other, being the 
proceeds of or repayments of loans or railway capital ; and 
which, until the results of those transactions assume some 
definitive shape, relate only to the ‘‘Ways and Means’ 
or current cash transactions of the year. These two sets of 


? 


payments—one temporary, deferred or formal; the other 
direct, real and inexorable—are both combined on the usual 
parliamentary paper entitled—“ Home Accounts of the 
Government of India,” so that it is not easy at first sight 
to distinguish between the two groups. This, however, is 
done for us in the highly useful ‘‘ Explanatory Memoran- 
dum” that has been issued by the Under-Secretary of 
State during the last few years. Take, for instance, that 
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for 1892: on page 14 is the following heading—‘ Home 
Charges: . . . an Analysis of the net Expenditure on 
England charged on the Revenue of the year, with the 
Exchange added.” This paper, which could easily be 
issued within a fortnight after receipt of the Finance 
Minister’s Statement at the end of March, is too often 
delayed until the very eve of the Indian Minister’s exposi- 
tion, drifted to the fag end of the Session, so that the 
usefulness of the Memorandum is thereby much lessened. 
The excuse for that delay is plausible, but insufficient. 
It is that in the many weeks that elapse between the 
arrival of the Statement from India and its exposition in 
the House, many minor revisions of the figures come 
forward by letter or telegram which it is convenient to 
embody in the Explanatory Memorandum. But this could 
easily be provided for by the issue of a half sheet at the 
latest date giving those minor revisions, which members 
could easily apply to the Memorandum if they had it in 
their hands during April. Here it may be well to recall 
what is the statutory requirement as to the presentation of 
the Indian accounts to Parliament. It is comprised in 
Sec. 53 of the Act of 1858 “for the better Government of 
India ’—what in a political and financial sense forms the 
Anglo- Indian Constitution—and runs thus: ‘the Secretary 
of State in Council shall, within the first fourteen days 
during which Parliament may be sitting next after the 
First Day of May, lay before both Houses of Parliament 
an account of the financial year preceding the last com- 
pleted of the Annual Produce of the Revenues of India, 
distinguishing the same under their respective heads 
thereof,” etc.: ‘together with the latest estimate of the 
same for the last financial year, also the amount of the 
Debt chargeable on the revenues of India,” etc. Here, in 
passing, we may remark an ambiguity in the expression 
“the last financial year”: it is the forthcoming or current 
financial year that is meant, and such estimate is always 
given, being indeed ¢4e subject-matter on which it is sought 
to obtain the judgment of Parliament. As to this statutory 
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requirement for presentation, within the first fourteen days 
of May, it is one that has been frequently neglected or 
evaded by the Statement being sad szlentio placed on the 
table “in dummy.” Since attention was called to the 
matter by the late Mr. Bradlaugh two or three years ago 
the publication of the Account has been in, or near the 
prescribed period. 

Now, to revert to our special subject that of the Home 
Charges: that list (which is not an “ analysis”) on page 14 
of the 1892 Memorandum gives fifteen chief heads of 
account, but these we need not set out here. They are 
under three divisions—the Accounts closed for 1890-1 ; 
the Revised Estimate for 1891-2; and the Budget Esti- 
mate for 1892-3; thus affording convenient comparison, so 
far, of past, present, and future. As to “analysis” of these 
heads of account, the industrious Members of Parliament 
who desire to do justice to Indian affairs, must go to the 
detailed figures which will be found with tolerable explicit- 
ness in the full collection of the Financial Statements that 
are always available. Here one can only deal with the 
large figures. For instance the total charges, expressed 
in sterling, stand in the Memorandum estimate at 
415,749,600; though according to the Finance Minister 
(parag. 35) the amount has been 416,563,600; but he 
explains (which we need not go into) that this does not 
mean any “permanent increase in the Home Charges.” 
This may be so; but as Sir David Barbour proceeds to 
remark (parag. 93) that the Secretary of State will draw for 
418,700,000 during 1893-4 the pressure on India will be 
all that more for the present. And as the withdrawal from 
India to obtain that 152 millions for the year just past 
was estimated at Rx 23,624,400 (and has been more) the 
drawings at the estimated rate for the current year must 
creep up towards thirty millions of Rx. It is the rupee 
demand on India that indicates the pinching of the shoe, 
and means so much more produce to be drawn from the 
impoverished country to keep up what we are pleased to. 


call our Government of India. 
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Now let us take note of the principal items that go to 
make up this enormous charge levied on the Indian peoples, 
the whole of which is expended in this country, going to 
increase its wages fund, its profits, and its capital. By far 
the largest of all is that under “ Army ” and it may be well 
to set out the subdivisions (we take the Budget Estimates 
for 1892-3) thus, numbering them for convenience of 


reference and comment :— 
Equivalent of 


Exchange : Roe 
ha . Rx. Peeic nn, 
1. Home Charges of <cge _— 386,000 1,158,000 
Forces serving in India 

2. Troop Service and Transport 233,600 116,800 350,400 

3. Other Charges si ssi 18,000 9,000 27,000 

4. Military Stores ee cds 1,040,600 520,300 1,560,900 

5. Special Defence Works... 229,000 114,500 343,600 

6. Furlough, Military ... hie 303,000 151,500 454,500 

7. Non-Effective Charges ditto. 2,807,100 1,403,600 4,210,700 

8. Marine Stores ae sek 72,100 36,100 108,200 

9. H.M. Ships in Indian Seas... 49,600 22,100 66,400 

10. Indian Government Defence) 56,000 sheoo 84,000 
Vessels, etc. J 





45,581,000 2,787,900 8,363,700 


Thus it will be seen that these Army charges on Indian 
account—which in 1873-4, Lord Northbrook’s time, were 
only about 34 millions—absorb much more than one-third 
of the whole expenditure in England debited to India. 
In that year 1873-4 the outlay in this country had already 
been swollen by the costly Amalgamation policy and by 
the increase of the ‘‘ Non-effective” item. As to the broad 
question whether, first, as a matter of political equity, these 
54 millions, being on behalf of the Empire as a whole, 
should not be largely shared by the Imperial Treasury ; 
and, second, asa matter of financial justice these payments, 
constituting a direct addition to the income of the United 
Kingdom, should not be met by some substantial payment 
from its revenues, this we must leave for the present. It 
is as to the way in which the large details of these charges 
are made up that the palpable iniquity of their being 
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entirely levied from the impoverished people of India 
most plainly comes out. The task has, fortunately, 
been partly discharged by the Earl of Northbrook in 
his valuable speech to his peers on May 15. Though 
his lordship remarked that he did “not wish to pose 
as an authority,” he is really one of the best possible 
authorities there can be on the subject. He has followed 
it closely for twenty years past, both outside and inside, 
first as Governor-General of India, when he sedulously 
devoted his efforts to secure true economy in this and all 
other branches of financial administration; and, secondly, 
as Chairman of a Standing Committee or Commission 
appointed by the Treasury to regulate the rates of the 
effective charges as against the continual encroachments 
of the War Office. Let us glance at the history of these 
stealthy encroachments which have swollen effective and 
non-effective charges alike. 

By way of striking contrast we refer to 1822, when the 
East India Company agreed to pay £60,000 a year under 
the head of non-effective, and the Minister of the day 
owned that the Company “behaved exceedingly hand- 
somely in the matter.” It was in 1861 (after the Amalga- 
mation be it noted) that the basis of the present gross 
abuses was laid. The rate of charge was then agreed upon 
at “ £10 for effective men in India” and at £3 Ios. per 
man ‘‘for the whole non-effective.’ Even then the sturdy 
Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, protested, as_per- 
tinently quoted by Lord Northbrook, thus—‘“ It would be 
clearly understood the present temporary arrangement was 
not to be regarded as an admission that it was one that 
India could be justly called upon to pay when the benefit 
to England of the employment of the army in India was 
taken into consideration.” Let this latter clause be re- 
served for future remark, for it bears on the fact that the 
depéts of British regiments serving in India which consti- 
tute a considerable portion of the English and Irish 
garrisons are charged on the revenues of India. This 
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comes under our item 1; and as Lord Northbrook said 
‘every single farthing of the (British soldier’s) expenses 
from the time he recruits until the time he goes out is paid 
by India ”—though, while at the depét, he is only effective 
so far as English service is concerned. But it is in the 
non-effective charge (on item 7) that the greatest increase 
and abuses have arisen. This extra cupidity on the part of 
the War Office and Treasury began in 1870, when, as his 
lordship remarked, “a most complicated and extraordinary 
plan was hit upon under which, year by year, the actual 
pension India was supposed to be called upon to pay was 
capitalised and the actual value was paid annually.” Since 


_ then this imposition has gone on by leaps and bounds, 


until from a quarter of a million in 1570 the non-effective 
charge has become nearly three millions, as shown in our 
item 7. And the plea on which the surcharge has been 
imposed is worst of all. It seems that Lord Kimberley 
did timidly protest at a later period, 1881, when its effect 
began to be severely felt; he said ‘“ A part of the increase 
was incurred owing to measures carried into effect by the 
English Government for purposes unconnected with India, 
such as the abolition of the purchase system and compul- 
sory retirement of officers.” Here we may remark in 
passing that many other changes indicating the cost of the 
British soldier “unconnected with India” have largely 
increased the cost to that country without either its 
government or people having had a word to say to those 
charges—as shown by General Chesney and other speakers 
in a recent debate. The Earl of Ripon as Governor- 
General renewed the protest against these growing 
factitious charges; in a Minute of his quoted by Lord 
Northbrook, he said—‘ The argument (against these 
extra levies by the home departments) as regards the 
abolition of the purchase system appears to be_parti- 
cularly strong. It certainly appears to me exceedingly 
unjust that the Indian revenue shouid be called upon to 
bear any charge in order to get rid of this peculiarly 
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English matter.” As to “justice,” this is only a pious 
opinion that does not affect the methods of the spending 
departments at home; their habitual motto is—‘‘ make 
India pay.” Though occasionally when a conscientious 
man, such as the late Earl of Derby, has happened to be 
at the Treasury some qualms have arisen; and he from 
his earliest connection with these matters did what he 
could to check that traditional system of imposition on 
India. Lord Northbrook, in summing up his own ex- 
perience in regard to this dismal and unworthy pressure 
on the weak by the strong, said—‘the result was that 
after fourteen years’ work the main contention had not 
been considered, but was altogether put on one side.. . 
the main question after twenty years has been utterly and 
entirely ignored, and the difficulties remain.” Therefore 
his lordship gave up the unavailing struggle, he resigned 
his place on the Commission and has now delivered his 
soul in open day. 

As to the other items, we may just notice the Naval and 
Transport charges, amounting to nearly £350,000 per 
annum. The whole cost of troops proceeding to, and 
returning from, India is borne from leaving Portsmouth to 
their return; though the least would be to expect the 
British Treasury to sustain the cost for their coming home, 
seeing that the troops are available at every point on their 
return voyage. Since that injudicious measure, the abolition 
of the Indian Navy in 1863-6, the Indian revenues have 
been a resource for the patronage and extraneous expendi- 
ture of the Admiralty to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands. As we are constantly told that our Navy is 
for the defence of British commerce all over the world, it 
seems a shabby course to squeeze India’s revenues on that 
behalf when the Colonies are let off so lightly in that 
respect. 


II. The next item which challenges attention is one 
that is more frequently forced on public notice —as 
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in the recent pertinent interpellation by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley regarding the (duplicate) Secretary of State’s 
salary —the India Office, its Establishment, and several 
charges under its manipulation. The totals, as shown in 
the Budget Estimates for 1892-3, are £192,600, resulting 
in a charge on India of Rx 285,900. The chief heads as 
set out are these (we number them on from the former 
list) :— 


- £ Exchange: Equivalent 

Rx. to Rx. 
11. Salaries of Establishment ... 136,400 68,200 204,600 
12. Auditors’ Department as 6,800 3,400 10,200 
13. Stores Department .. bd 25,900 12,900 38,800 


14. Stationery, postage, telegrams} 


21,500 10,800 2,300 
and other charges 5 ’ 3253 


Before commenting on these current items that arise 
year by year, it is well to take note of the cost of the 
India Office building itself. When our foreign friends are 
shown the grand quadrangle of public offices south of 
Downing Street and west of Parliament Street, they 
willingly admit that the pile is imposing and that the outlay 
on it was worthy of a wealthy nation. But there is an 
important qualification before this compliment can be freely 
accepted. The whole cost of the south-west portion of 
the quadrangle was charged on and paid for by the people 
of India, whilst for the opposite portion, that on the north- 
east, consisting of the offices in which the business of our 
Colonial empire is conducted, not a shilling was contributed 
by the Colonists, as the construction and maintenance of 
their head offices was, in their opinion, an Imperial charge. 
No doubt it is; but our control of India is equally, if not 
far more of an Imperial character. India is held in the 
hollow of our hand, its people have no voice here ; so we 
drew on their revenues year by year for the construction 
of their head-office as we call it, and the money was paid 
without any murmurings to speak of. About the time that 
the India Office was finished and the whole pile complete, 
our Ministry of the period had a mind to give a grand 
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reception to H.I.M. the Sultan of Turkey; when this 
quadrangle was covered over, and such a spectacle was 
presented that made one of our inspired statesmen of the 
time exclaim, ‘‘ Why, this is like Belshazzar’s Feast!” But, 
as a foreign cynic remarked, this o¢ might prove ominous, 
seeing that the £10,000 spent on that reception was all 
charged on the distant and silent Indian people.* 

Now let us look into some of the details of that total 
current charge for the India Office already shown as 
£192,600 or 284 lakhs of rupees in the budget for the 
year just closed. There is an apparent discrepancy between 
that figure and those shown in the more complete “ Home 
Accounts of the Government of India” dated as “ordered 
by Parliament May 12th, 1893,” wherein (table 10) the “India 
Office” and “ Salaries,” etc., are entered as £194,181 and 
4151,152 respectively. This difference may be partly 
explained by two sums under the vague title of ‘‘ Contin- 
gencies,” £11,900 and £13,400, being entered in one 
group and not under the other—the latter sum being 
debited to the Store Depot, of which more presently. 
The most interesting item in the India Office list is the 
cost of that great luminary the Secretary of State and his 
satellites, amounting to £25,300, or, say, three and a half 
lakhs of rupees—as this constellation consists of seventeen, 
including thirteen members of Council, that comes to nearly 
41,400 a piece. But there is to the line “ Members of 
Council at £1,200 each” a weighty foot-note, which, as it 
may be said to shed lustre on the whole group, must be 
transcribed here, thus—‘‘ Five also receive Indian Civil 
Service Annuities of £1,000 each; one, an Indian 
Judicial Pension of £1,500 a year; two, Indian Military 

* In the yearly charges there are levied, through and for the British 
Foreign Office, two items so utterly inequitable that they ought long since 
to have been wiped off, and should be abolished even in the present 
Session: these are — “ Political .charges—Persian Mission” £7,000= 
Rx 10,500; and “ Diplomatic and Consular Establishment in China ”— 
412,500 = Rx 18,700. We have no more right to make the people of 


India pay these exactions year after year, than to expect them to pay our 
Foreign Office charges in Morocco or Chili. 
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Pay at 25s. a day and Colonel’s Allowance £668 12s. a 
year each; one, Indian Military Retired Pay at £1 a day; 
and two, Pay in respect of service in the British Army.” 
Now it must be owned these figures carry quite an 
Imperial ring with them: and it is comforting to the 
British citizen to consider that this liberal outlay of other 
peoples’ money forms a substantial addition to the income 
of this great Metropolis. But other reflections will arise: 
for instance, though these double-shotted salaries—to say 
nothing of the lordly £5,000 for the Chief—may not be 
at an excessive rate considering the experience and talent 
thus secured for the service of the Empire, might not 
half the men suffice for the work to be done? It is true 
that the eight or nine thousand a year (say a Jakh of rupees) 
that could thus be saved is only a trifling sum compared 
with the huge impositions on India already described under 
Army Charges ; but even this odd lakh serves, on one hand, 
to suggest many others that await the pruning knife, and, 
on the other, what a godsend to many a struggling college 
or starved civil department in India would be a few thousand 
pukha rupees judicially dispensed, instead of the same 
remitted u¢écha rupees being squandered on luxuries here. 
Ex uno disce omnes. The fifty-two clerks of sorts under 
the head of “ Correspondence” cost £32,525, even more 
than the chief galaxy aforesaid ; but it may be presumed 
we have real working men here seeing that the six chief 
Secretaries at £1,200 a year are included. To them also 
is assigned a foot-note indicating, in case of three of them, 
double that income. As to the details of this huge estab- 
lishment, its special assistants, its supernumeries, its super- 
annuations, its messengers, housemaids, or charwomen, and 
its ‘‘ Contingencies ” galore, all that jungle we must leave 
to be pruned or cleared by some painstaking administrative 
reformer, as, for instance, Sir Charles Trevelyan once was. 
Meantime such minor questions will arise as to why £1,000 
should be spent on a Consulting Officer for Indian Troop 
ships, while only £400 (now raised to £800) should be 
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granted for the valuable service of “Cataloguing the 
Records of the India Office”; why “six hired writers” 
should have four guineas a week while “ nine lady typists” 
should be pinched on 14s. to 30s. a week, and, above all, 
why that glorified Treasury clerk, Sir Algernon West, 
should be drawing £800 (say 12,000 rupees) from the 
revenues of India ? 

But it is the Stores Department, with its establishment 
of 280 all told—including its Director-General and Senior 
Clerks costing £6,500 a year—that has long needed, but 
as yet obstinately defies, the hand of the reformer. The 
demand against that nest of barnacles which has come 
from all classes in India for years past is—‘ Ah, reform it 
altogether.” It is regarded as combining all the faults of 
expensiveness, circumlocution, delay, and waste. Its cost 
is entered at £40,300 with £13,400 for ‘Contingencies ” 
(say nearly eight lakhs of rupees); that last figure includes 
such items as “ Travelling Expenses” 44,300, and £1,000 
to the Inland Revenue Office for “ Superintending” the 
supply of stamps for India. It is not so much on the cost 
of this department that stress is laid; but when it is con- 
sidered that it has sole control over purchases that amount 
to a million or two per annum there is no wonder that, 
from the Indian side, the Stores Department of the India 
Office is a byword of dislike and suspicion. About ten 
years ago, when Sir Evelyn Baring was Finance Minister, 
strong representations were made urging that greater 
economy and facility would be attained by much more 
largely contracting for, or otherwise purchasing ‘ Stores” 
in India where they are to be used. Some little way was 
made in that direction, but the obstinate resistance of the 
India Office to that wholesome and business-like reform 
has been pertinaciously maintained. The Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and mercantile firms which could supply on 
the spot iron and other European materials, have remon- 
strated again and again. Native Indian associations, that 
are manfully striving to extend the scope of indigenous 
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production, have pleaded to be heard as against this incubus 
of the Stores Department, but as yet almost in vain; though 
all the Indian administrations would gladly support the 
policy of local purchases if permitted by the Charles Street 
bureau. 


III. It is not practicable, within our limits, to deal in 
due proportion with the ramifications of this subject which 
has such vital bearing on the financial and material con- 
dition of India: but just a word must be said on that 
sterling Debt, the annual charge for which stands (1892-3) 
at £2,416,000 = Rx 3,624,000. It is said that India could 
not borrow anywhere so cheaply as in England—a truism 
the bearing of which our official financiers frequently fail to 
appreciate. But there is a previous question—how was 
the debt built up, and on which Treasury should its chief 
incidence equitably fall? That is an essentially historical 
question the facts of which have been greatly obscured. 
For those whose duty it is to study it—and no one with- 
out that course can understand the present material and 
monetary 2z//-condition of India —we-would refer to a 


masterly essay by the late Robert Knight (Journal of the | 
East India Association, Vol. 11., Part 3),* in which are | 
shown the enormous sums drawn from Bengal during the | 
first fifty years of our rule, the vast amounts expended | 
from Indian resources on English wars of conquest against | 
the Dutch and French, and the terribly accumulated pressure | 
thus iniquitously inflicted on India which indeed, though in | 


more specious form, zs s¢z// going on. 


IV. As to the broad politico-financial questions that | 


underly this subject of India’s Home Charges we can only 
here sum them up with severe brevity—premising that the 
pith of the whole matter is comprised in the quotation 
from Sir George Wingate in the April number of this 
Review, p. 506. By far the larger part of this sixteen 


* See also Vol. V., Part 2, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on the Commerce of 
/ndia, with the debate thereon, presided over by Sir Bartle Frere. See also 
“ India’s Unadjusted Trade Balance,” Political Science Quarterly, Dec., 1887. 
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millions and more, all of which is drawn from India, repre- 
sents the cost of maintaining our control over that country ; 
that control has resulted in millions on millions of pecuniary 
profit to this United Kingdom, and in political prestige the 
value of which few, except impartial Continental statesmen 
and economists, can realize: therefore some substantial 
share in that cost should be borne by the Treasury of this 
Kingdom. This is the political equity of the matter. But 
as to the financial effect on the two countries of this in- 
exorable aneual withdrawal from India, this is a question 
that comes under the head of ordinary fairness and en- 
lightened prudence. India is a poor country—scores of 
millions of its people can scarcely obtain the bare necessities 
of existence—England is one of the wealthiest nations on 
the face of the earth. It is an axiom of economics that 
revenue drawn from a subject country and spent in the 
dominant country reduces prices, profits and industrial funds, 
also prevents growth of capital in the former, and increases 
all those factors in the latter country, in both cases in more 
than arithmetical proportion.* England by defraying some 
appreciable portion of these annual millions of disbursement 
would greatly check their destructive effect on India, and, 
by pro tanto relieving the intolerable pressure on the de- 
pendent country, might secure the perpetuation of that 
control which is, or should be, a mutual benefit to both. 
Finally : India is weak, but England is strong; yet we 
dare not charge our colonies with the cost of the Colonial 
Office nor with any appreciable share for their naval and 
military defence, every shilling of which and more also is, 
in the case of India, paid by the dependent country. Why, 
then, should we not take counsel, of justice and prudence 
alike, in this great imperial matter, and by granting this 
boon to the peoples of our grand Indian Empire, weld 
them to us for ever? 


* See concluding section of J. S. Mill’s chapter on “ Distribution of the 
Precious Metals,” 
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The following telegram appears in the Zzmes of June 15th : 
“ Indian Opinion on Home Charges.” ‘‘ The feeling on the 
subject of home charges is gaining strength rapidly, and 
there seems to be little doubt that all classes of the commu- 
nity will soon join in demanding a strict and impartial 
inquiry into—(1) the excessive cost of the India Office 
establishment (2) the working of the Store Purchase Depart- 
ment (3) the contributions levied on the Indian Treasury, by 
the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Foreign Office. It 
is universally felt that India has been treated very unfairly, 
and the questions asked in Parliament are watched with 
keen interest. Any attempt to stifle or delay inguiry will 
cause much bitterness and discontent.” 


In connexion with the above subject, “an Anglo-Indian 
official " comments as follows : 


Tue Home Cuarces AND Lorp NORTHBROOK. 


On the 15th February last, Lord Stanley of Alderley 
elicited a discussion in the House of Lords on the double 
salary of Lord Kimberley. Lord Northbrook then considered 
that the Government and people of India had much to com- 
plain of the manner in which the India Office dealt with 
the Home Charges, and shortly after he gave notice of 
a motion ‘to call attention to the Home Charges of the 
Government of India in relation to the condition of the 
Finances of India: and to move for papers.” This was 
understood at the time to mean that the India Office would 
be overhauled and both in official and public opinion in 
India, this intention was hailed with satisfaction as indicating 
Lord Northbrook’s continued strong interest in the country 
of which he had been Viceroy. For some reason or other 
the motion was delayed and delayed, till, to the disappoint- 
ment of Lord Northbrook’s admirers, the subject discussed 
on the 15th May in the House of Lords, was not the India 
Office at all, but the supposed struggle of the India Office 
against the unjust impositions of the War Office and the 
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Treasury. Although this grievance may be the greatest of 
all and it was, undoubtedly, tactical to combine with the 
Secretary of State for India against the common adversary, 
yet, to judge from the tone of the Indian Press and from 
the letters that have reached me, it is generally felt that the 
whole venue of the question, as started by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, has been changed by Lord Northbrook and that 
we are as far from an open investigation into the Home 
Charges of the India Office, including its relations to the 
War Office and Treasury, as we were before. To this feel- 
ing, the telegram in the 77mes of June 15th, gives utterance 
and even the Indian official world, judging by the Pzoneer, 
does not seem to bear out Lord Northbrook’s statement on 
the 15th May that the facts were zof so “ alarming ” as he had 
supposed from the remarks in the Press or to justify his 
restricting the discussion to the Military Charges. We 
certainly think that an explanation is required as to why 
the whole subject of Home Charges was not threshed out 
in the House of Lords, when such a favourable opportunity 
presented itself which may not soon again occur. Indeed, 
the last phase of the subject is that, on the 16th June, 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a question by Mr. D. H. 
Macfarlane, said that “he could not consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into the question of the 
Home Charges paid out of the revenues of India,” though, 
on the roth, nothing daunted, Mr. Macfarlane gave notice 
that “on the introduction of the Indian Budget he would 
move that in the opinion of the House it was desirable, with 
a view to an equitable adjustment of military and other 
charges made in this country and payable out of the 
revenue of India, that a Committee or Commission should 


be appointed to consider and report on the subject.” 
An AnGLo-INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
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INDIANS IN ENGLAND AND THE INDIA 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 


In the recent parliamentary Debate on holding the com- 
petitive Examination for the India Civil Service simul- 
taneously in England and in India, it has been assumed, 
both by the advocates and the opponents of the proposed 
measure, that it was to the advantage of that service or to 
that of good government, if natives of India came to this 
country. The advocates of a proposal, which has stolen a 
march on Parliament, suggest that candidates in India, who 
have been successful at “the first” or “ competitive” Exami- 
nation should prepare themselves during 3 years in England 
for the “final” or special Pass Examination of the successful 
or “selected” Candidates. The opponents urge that intend- 
ing Candidates for the frst Examination, in which most 
must fail, should already come to England in order to become 
acquainted with the institutions of this country. Both 
parties to the discussion, therefore, seem to take it for 
granted that a residence in this country is aimost an 
unmixed blessing. From this coincidence it may be in- 
ferred that they alike represent the English, rather than 
the native, view of the question—in other words, that both 
desire the denationalization of Indians and that the question 
is merely one between Englishmen and anglicized Indians. 
That the latter must succeed in a struggle on such common 
ground is certain, for they offer to bring the additional 
sacrifice of coming to England for three years in order to 
learn to govern India, whereas the English ‘“ selected” 
Candidate does not prepare himself zz India, during the 
probationary period, for his future work in that country. 
A native by birth or color, if English in everything else, 
endowed with more memory and more painstaking than his 
whiter rival, will always, in the judgment of the British 


public, have, caeterts paribus, a better chance and a greater 
claim to govern his own country than an Englishman. 
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The question of the rule of India is intimately connected 
with the constitution of the Civil Service and is, therefore, 
one of vital importance not only to England but also to the 
true culture of India. I consider the latter to be the 
more important consideration. I advisedly use the word 
“culture” instead of “ civilization,” as a long residence in 
India and the active part which I have taken in “native” 
movements have convinced me that India is being ruined 
by the aping of English manners and ideas of government. 
This ruin will be accelerated by the increased importation, 
under little, if any, supervision, of natives of India into this 
country. 

The “native” rule which Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji M.P. 
would seem desirous of substituting for that of the present 
Anglo-Indian officials, is the infinitely more “ foreign” 
rule of denationalized natives who have lost touch with 
their fellow-countrymen. 

That this is not an overcharged statement may be in- 
ferred from the comments of the most popular Bengali 
newspaper upon the results of the Calcutta elections: 
‘Look at the situation! Under the elective system three 
excommunicated Hindus who have visited England will be 
returned to the Bengal Council and be recognised as 
representatives of the country. Whose representatives are 
they except those of a handful of men? They have no 
sympathy with natives; nor is it possible that they should 
have, for in their education, training, manners, and customs 
they are the refuse of the English.” There is, of course, 
more sympathy between an Englishman of good birth and 
a high-caste native who respects himself than between a 
high-caste native and an out-caste fellow-countryman, even 
if the latter call himself a ‘‘ native” reformer. 

Again, an English gentleman by birth in an official: 
position in India, and no other should occupy one, is 
infinitely more regardful of the feelings and rights of all 
classes of natives, than a native of a low class in a position 


of authority in which he can show his power or spite. It may 
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be said that some of the cleverest Englishmen in the Civil 
Service belong to the lower classes, but moving in the gener- 
ally higher atmosphere of their colleagues makes the vulgar 


assume a virtue though they have it not, and there is no 
doubt, that the most revolutionary measures in India which 
are shaking our rule have been advocated by such English- 
men. But the case is very different when the whole of a 
native ruling class is to be composed by men, who, rightly 
or wrongly, have bidden defiance to what the mass of their 
community and its natural leaders think respectable or wise 
and whose success hitherto in any one of the professions, 
where they have not been complete failures, does not come 
near the eminence and usefulness in them of those who 
have never studied in England at all. 

There is no native barrister, who is a legal luminary like 
Mandlik, no statesman like Salar Jang or Madhava Rao 
or Dinkar Rao, no scholars like Nyayaratna or Rajendra- 
lala, all pillars of learning, of their people and of our Govern- 
ment. Indeed, there is not one of the new school who is 
equal to a thoroughly good Maulvi or Pandit in mental depth 
and strength, or who can compare with the native physicians 
or engineers, who have been trained by either the English 
or the native systems zz India, whilst all enjoy better 
health and are less slaves to feverish and weakening 
ambitions. The immediate result of compelling natives of 
India to come to England will be to eliminate the governing 
Class or the Class that has vested interests and sympathies 
in India. In more senses than one, pious and aristocratic 
Hindu communities will be handed over to outcastes. This 
will not affect the Muhammadan youths to the same extent, 
as they could, if they only chose, maintain their religion in 
this country, but, on the other hand, they are, with a few 
admirable exceptions, even less a law unto themselves than 
Hindus of the better castes. By the force of social and 
political associations, which I need not discuss here, it is a 
tendency of all English reforms, including Missionary 
efforts, to, unintentionally, increase the influence or number 
of Muhammadans, who, being accustomed to traditions 
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of rule, would, no doubt, take the lead in the proposed 
new departure of the Civil Service, were their means equal 
to their aspirations. They are, however, themselves their 
worst enemies, and I have often had occasion to mourn 
over the premature falling-off of promising Muhammadans. 
That they are only a fifth of the Indian population, is no 
objection, except from an elector’s point of view, considering 
that minorities must ever rule, and that we ourselves are a 
minority in India, that is even more ‘‘ microscopic” than the 
anglicized natives, who are certain to get into power, in 
spite of Lord Dufferin’s epigrammatic appellation. 

The fault is with us. From the day that a native 
lands in England everything conspires to spoil him. I 
have seen an Ex-Viceroy and an Ex-Governor visit 
an Indian Club in this country and ask four young 
natives who tilted their chairs against a table, instead 
of rising in Indian, if not English, politeness, what was 
their opinion on some political subject of the day! I 
have known the mainstay of that Club, an Englishman of 
position, maintain that it was wise to “let young men sow 
their wild oats,” as if this should be done at the expense of 
English or Indian purity. There is not a man or a woman 
or a Society, brought in contact with a young Indian, that 
does not think more of pleasing him than of his parents, 
people and future in India. Instead of placing a Palace 
at the disposal of an Indian Prince, all the kindness that 
a Secretary of State can show him, is to invite him to 
dinner, in other words, to spoil his caste and alienate him 
from his subjects. One Chief was heard to say ‘‘ What 
could I do? out of fear | ate”; another, less scrupulous, is 
always yearning “to go ome, in order to be out of the 
way of niggers”; a third, a worthy, though not high-caste, 
prince, visits Europe year after year, as if even European 
ruling sovereigns ever left, their countries for any length of 


time. This cannot continue with impunity. Instead of, at 
least, learning their language, not to speak of the innumer- 
able lessons of grandeur, devotion and chivalry of Indian 
History and customs, we confound natives with suggestions 
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of reforms, to which our prestige, not their suitability, 
gives weight. Descending still lower, we sometimes, alas, 
find hospitality dispensed on the common ground of dissipa- 
tion, which a shining light among Radicals, explained as 
deserving encouragement “for,” he said, ‘if they learn to 
despise our civilization, they will strike for their freedom.” 
Even marriages between Englishwomen and _ Indians, 
of whatever rank, fill one with misgivings and are not 
likely to lead to happiness in the new surroundings. It 
is not English life that will suffer by these alliances ; it is 
the native that will be destroyed, after he has lost his caste 
or religion, his source of hope and courage in adversity 
and of goodness in prosperity, for in the death of his 
national associations he too, by an inevitable law of nature, 
must perish in successively weakened generations. 

In my humble opinion, we do not require “‘ competitive ” 
Examinations at all for India, but the generous and regular 
promotion of distinguished native public servants, now in 
the grades of what were called the “ uncovenanted ” services, 
to the higher posts of the Civil Service. An honest trial 
should also be given to the Statutory Native Civil Service, 
in which I have known most distinguished men.* Above all, 
the Military profession should be open to the scions of 
native noble families. If Russia can trust entire Muham- 
madan regiments to Muhammadan generals, we can even 
more afford to do so, especially after the outburst of 
loyalty which has, practically, placed the troops of native 
States at our disposal. The proper course is to divide the 
number of Civil Service appointments which form the 
subject of Examinations or of nomination between England 
and India.j If we are to have competitive Examinations 
in India instead of tests suitable to the requirements of the 
various parts of that Continent, let us have them simul- 
taneously in England and in various Indian Centres and 
not compel the successful or ‘selected ”” Indian Candidate 


* Careful nomination, followed by the strictest ‘‘ Pass” Examination, in 
both general and special subjects, is what I venture to suggest. 
+ See “concluding remarks” on pages 103 to 105. 
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to spend his probation in England or send the English 
Candidate to India, which would be far more sensible. _ If, 
however, Indian Candidates, who have passed a competitive 
or other test, are to study in England for their final Exami- 
nation, then let arrangements be made, both as regards their 
passage to and from this country and their stay in it, such 
as shall not lead to their denationalization, or to their loss 
of caste or of religion. That this caz be done, in excep- 
tional cases, has been proved and it only depends on the 
good will of the India Office and of the Indian Authorities 
to convert the exception into the rule. 

The following papers, of which the first was circulated 
by the Indian Government in 1867 in connexion with the 
Gilchrist Scholarships, still show what steps may be adopted 
to meet the so-called spirit of the age, the requirements 
of good government, and the claims of the native nobility, 
and gentry and those of existing native officials : 


THE DANGERS OF SENDING NATIVE YOUTHS TO 
EUROPE.* 


Ir is singular that a measure, for which, perhaps more than for any other, 
Sir John Lawrence’s reign will be remembered, should have received so 
little critical treatment by the Indian Press. The Hindu Patriot was, 
probably, loudest in the expression of satisfaction ; other journals had mis- 
givings, but none, I believe, pointed out that His Excellency’s proposal was 
likely to injure the very cause which, on the eve of leaving for England, he 
had so generously espoused. I have often advocated the policy of sending 
Native Officials of rank, ability and proved trustworthiness to England, and 
I believe that the late proposal regarding the Uncovenanted Leave Rules 
which allow only three years’ leave in India, has been specially designed in 
order to induce them to visit Europe by the bait of an additional three 
years’ leave. Had Native Officials been sent home at the expense of 
Government, the result must have been a satisfactory one, as their ex- 
perience in Europe could, on their return to duty, have at once been 
utilized by the State, which knew their worth before it sent them on their 
travels. But to send youths home can, at the best, be only a doubtful 
experiment, and it is because I fear that 7¢ wi// cause a reaction against 
native interests that I now venture to point out some of its dangers. 

There seems to be no reason why one portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
should, more than any other, be educated at the public expense for pro- 
fessions and Government service. It may be said that India has the 





* The subject matter of this paper was submitted to Government, 
through Sir H. S. Maine, D.C.L., by the author, Dr. Leitner. 
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wealth, if not the enterprise, to send nine of her sons annually to Europe 
for professional or “official ” ambition ; it may be threatened that Engdish 
candidates will clamour against a one-sided bestowal of public patronage, 
and force Government either to retrace its steps or involve itself in greater 
expense ; and it may be finally urged that the se/ection of any candidate is 
against the present system of competition. 

It is in vain to hope that these Native youths will, as a rule, prefer pro- 
fessions, with the single exception, in some cases, of the legal one, to 
Government service. If they qualify themselves to be Engineers or 
Surgeons, it will be with the view of competing for Government posts in 
those departments. 

There is nothing to prevent Natives zow from availing themselves of the 
Medical and Engineering Colleges which India already provides, and there 
is no reason why some title, equivalent to that of “ Barrister,” should not 
be conferred by the Indian Inns of Court that might be founded. It is 
just because professions have yet to be created among the Natives, at any 
rate, of Upper India that they, without the prospect of Government employ, 
do not attract many students in this country. Even superior minds have 
been known to prefer fixed to precarious incomes, and it is scarcely likely 
that even the few “ professional” Native students will prefer, especially 
under the pressure of their relatives in India, private practice on their 
return home to the chance of successfully competing for a Government 
appointment. 

It is to be presumed that there will be numerous failures among the 
Native competitors for public appointments, especially in the Indian Civil 
Service, to which their attention will, in the majority of cases, be directed. 
This will be a very probable result, especially if the marking of the Civil 
Service Commissioners for oriental languages is not raised to, what it 
should be, 750 marks for Arabic and Sanskrit in the “Competitive Exam- 
ination.”* These failures may throw discredit on the generous measure 
about to be carried out, and will certainly cause disappointment to the 
unsuccessful candidates, for whom, probably, Government may have to 
provide appointments in, what is now called, the Uncovenanted Service. 

Some of the moral and political effects of the proposal in question 
cannot be contemplated without apprehension. Familiarity with our vice- 
stained classes in England will cause contempt for our civilization, which 
the Native students on their return to India will not be slow toshow. ‘The 
youthful mind is the slave of appearances. The numerous Turkish youths, 
although belonging to a race as vigorous and honest as any in India, who 
have been trained in Europe, have, in the majority of cases, returned to 
their country with only a taste for champagne, kid gloves, and oaths, a use 
of the small talk of infidelity, and an unmistakable tendency to libertinage. 








* In 1867 the Anjuman-i-Panjab addressed the Civil Service Com- 
missioners on the subject of the reduction of the marks given to Arabic 
and Sanskrit from 500 to 375. Since then I am glad to see that the marks 
have again been raised to 500, though justice will only be rendered to 
these subjects when their marking is made precisely identical with that for 
Latin and Greek. 
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It would be sanguine to hope more irom Indian youths, and I apprehend 
that even the best of them will be so much spoilt by the petting which they 
will receive at home, as to fret under subordination and imaginary slights 
on their return to India. 

The great objection, however, to the proposal is, that it will not allay the 
irritation which has been expressed, in the name of the more intelligent 
and ambitious Natives, by the British Indian Associations of this country 
and England. It is always doubtful whether, in the case of alien and 
conquered races, any half-measure between total exclusion and general 
admission to higher office is, if practicable, wise or generous. In this case 
it is certain that the clamour for the total abolition of race distinctions will 
grow, rather than decrease, at this first instalment of Government conces- 
sions. This is perhaps only what should be, and it is probable that all the 
services must be eventually thrown open to all subjects of Her Majesty. 

The concession is not a simple and intelligible, but a complicated and 
conditional one, and as such will create dissent, confusion, and apprehen- 
sion in the Native mind. The Natives will say that Government is only 
liberal when it can denationalize them. Indeed, it is the expectation of 
some such result that will induce many Europeans to support “the pro- 
posal.” But the majority of Natives, who are too bigoted to let their sons 
leave their country, will say—why have a competition 77 our case for a com- 
petitive examination, or why have a se/ection for a competition ? (of course, 
those chiefs or gentlemen whose sons are not selected will be in a state of 
discontent). Why alienate Natives, even for a time, from the country in 
the government of which they are to take a share, and are Englishmen sent 
to other countries to learn to rule their own? etc., etc. 

Finally, after a great deal of bitterness and misconception of the 
generosity of Government, the course will have to be taken, which might 
be adopted ow without the slightest cost to Government, z72., a certain 
number of appointments will be thrown open for competition zw ‘his 
country [India]. 

The vitality of outside agitation on this subject would then be destroyed, 
or, should it still continue, would have to narrow itself to a clamour about 
the xumder of those appointments. To this the Government will always 
be able to reply effectually, by referring to the necessary standard of 
qualification, the claims of the different provinces of India, the pro- 
ductions of the candidates and other facts that do not introduce race 
opposition. 

In thus expressing my opinion, I trust I shall not be deemed blind to 
the many advantages to be derived bya Native from residence in England, 
or that I am actuated by anything but the sincerest affection for the 
Natives of this country. It is only because the concession referred to will 
not achieve all it intends, and will not prevent the eventual course that 
must soon be adopted, that I have ventured to express my dissent from a 
measure whose generosity and felicity of conception are worthy of the great 
Government from which it has emanated. 

Should the measure in question be after all carried into effect, I trust 
that the Native students will not be relegated to country Colleges or 
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Universities. London, in or near which they should reside, alone of all 
cities in the world, gives a conception of size, diversity, and immensity, 
which would not be lost on the Native mind. In London are found the 
best teachers on all subjects; there are hospitals on a large scale ; the 
great Courts of Law; the National and Indian Museums and Libraries ; 
our Houses of Parliament ; the great learned Societies ; Engineering Work- 
shops ; vast Mercantile and Industrial Establishments, etc., etc. ; in fact, 
all that, wader proper guidance, can impress the Native student with the 
grandeur of our civilization. .. . 

In Oxford and Cambridge, mainly institutions for instruction in Classics 
and Mathematics, subjects to acquire which Natives are not sent home 
presumably, the new students would wander about under the impression, 
however possibly incorrect, of not being properly taught. Whatever the 
respect with which we might be inclined to regard these Universities, we 
cannot deny that, for the purpose in question they are thoroughly unsuited. 
. . . I think you will agree with me that, after every due praise has been 
given to these institutions, no town in England can in its complete and 
manifold advantages compete with London. If the students are placed in 
charge of a tutor,—who will control their conduct and direct their studies, 
who will honor them even in their prejudices, and yet instil into them 
lessons of progress and high-mindedness, who acquainted with Oriental 
customs and languages and an admirer of what is true and beautiful in 
Oriental literature, will, through the comparative method, develop an en- 
thusiasm for European civilization and science in his Native pupils, and 
yet be free from national and religious bias,—I am sure that, the purposes 
of discipline being thus secured, no field provides such special opportunities 
for the acquisition of knowledge of every kind as London. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

At a numerously attended meeting of the Anjuman-i-Panjab held on the 
30th August 1876, my paper on the “ Civil Service,” which had already been 
submitted to Government, received the general approval. It referred to 
the difficulties connected with the Scheme of sending native youths to 
England. On this it was argued with some force that, rather than give 
umbrage to English candidates, the generous travelling and subsistance 
allowance to native students should be foregone, although it was to be 
borne in mind that English candidates were not, like their native colleagues, 
compelled to go to a distant country in order to pass their Examinations. 
On the whole, the 4”juman considered it more satisfactory to all, to have 
a number of Civil appointments competed for in India and to send the 
selected candidates for their two years’ additional preparation to Europe.* 
All agreed that these native youths should be in charge of a tutor, of special 
fitness for the task, and who would be directly responsible to the Right 
Honorable the Secretary of State for India. It was also suggested that a 
Section might be founded in connexion with the Educational Departments 





* Indians in England object to all supervision, but as prospective Civilians 
and going straight from India to a special Institute in England, they would 
readily comply with the demands of discipline. 
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among the “First Arts’ men” of the Calcutta University, with the view of 
giving the necessary special training for the Civil Service. But, in the 
meanwhile, it was to consider existing interests and to remodel the Com- 
petitive Examination so as to suit both English and Indian candidates. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the grievances of native officials should be 
taken into immediate consideration, and a Scheme for the reconstruction 
of the “Competitive Examination” be suggested for the adoption of the 
Civil Service Commissioners. In this, as in all similar matters, the 
Anjuman-t-Panjab claims nothing for the native to which his qualifications 
and the exigencies of State Service might not be deemed to entitle him, or 
which does not form part of a policy which is equally generous to both 
European and Native aspirants for public employment. 


A SCHEME FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


(Of this scheme I can only, in this place, give a rough outline.) 

The “ Covenanted” Civil Services to be entered, 1st: by examination 
[not necessarily, or everywhere, ‘‘competitive”], and 2nd : in the course of 
regular promotion from a lower grade. 


1st: By Examination. 
The scheme of the Civil Service Commissioners, especially as regards 


‘selected ” candidates, to be generally adhered to,* but the “ competitive” 
examination to be modified in the following manner : 


(Optional Subjects.) 


: Maximum marks. 
Language, Literature, and History of England 


1,000 
English Composition ... ie as 500 
Language, Literature, and History of Greece aie is 750 

. %5 i Rome oe weg 750 
Arabic Language and Literature 750 
Sanscrit ,, % — Pi 750 
Language, Literature, and History of France sae “~- 208 

ss i 5 Germany... ir 375 

. _ - Italy si we 375 
Hindustani Language and History of India sl eds 375 
Persian Language and Literature ih sie “6 375 
Mathematics me _ die sa 1,250 
The Science of Language (Philology) 750 


* Candidates for the Indian Civil Service have to pass ‘wo examinations 
in England before they are sent out to India. The first is called the 
‘‘Competitive ” Examination, held, once every year, at which any British 
subject, under a certain age and of good character, can compete, taking his 
choice of one or more among a certain List of branches of general know- 
ledge, to which certain marks are allotted. The marks obtained by a 
candidate are totalled up and a certain number of candidates, corresponding 
to the number of vacancies in appointments for the year in India, who 
obtain the A7ghest marks among their fellow-competitors, are said to “ pass.” 
The men who have thus “passed” become now “selected ” candidates, 
and as such have to study and pass in certain prescribed subjects, fitting 
them for their career in India. In the second Examination, a// the can- 
didates who come up to a certain standard may pass and be appointed. 
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Natural Sciences (any three of the following subjects) : 


Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, 
ete. : . <. : ~~ a ~ ne 750° 

Mental and Moral Science (including Indian Logzc)... “es 500 

No marks to count, unless a candidate has obtained one-fourth at least 
of the number of maximum marks allotted to the subject or subjects which 
he may take up. 

The advantage of this scheme is that, whilst being essentially fair to 
English students, it gives a chance to Indian candidates, and that it can be 
extended with ease to this country, should it be finally decided to throw a 
number of appointments open for public competition in India. A glance 
at the following may show the fairness of the scheme : 


Mathematics ashe «te Spa 
Natural Sciences aa “e 750 
Mental and Moral Science : 
The Science of Language (Com- 





Equal chances for both English 
~ and Indian students. 





parative Grammar, etc.) ihe 750) 
Latin aah sts es 750) The “Classics” of an English 
Greek — = > =» 950). man. 
ene ie oe s 75°\The “Classics ” of an Indian. 
anscrit aan ae on 750 


An equally high standard to be insisted upon in both European and 
Oriental Classics. 


ec 375) Modern literary languages for 
‘ealion 3 J an Englishman. 

alian : me me 375 
Hindustani ... ee ee 375\ Modern literary languages for 
Persian ik ss .» 375) an Indian. 


Here the English candidate has a slight advantage over the Indian by 
having one more modern language, but this, I fear, cannot be helped. 


i Here the highest inducement is 
held out, and most wisely, for 

- proficiency in the most useful 
subject for both the Native 
and the Englishman. 





English Language, Literature, 
History, and Composition ... 1,500 | 


The Indian student will thus be able to rely on his Sanscrit and Arabic 
versus the Latin and Greek of his English competitor, though, even then, 
the chances will not be quite in favour of the Indian student, as it is rare 
that a Hindu knows Arabic, or a Mussulman Sanscrit, whilst an English 
Classic knows both Latin and Greek, and has thus a maximum of 1,500 
marks to the other’s 750. 

Against the English candidate’s French, German, and Italian, the Indian 
has his Hindustani and Persian; whilst with regard to English and 
“scientific ” subjects generally, both sets of candidates are offered the 
same chance in examination. The introduction of “ the science of language” 


* The unaccountable increase of marks for that subject from its former 
amount of 500 to, I believe, 1,250 marks, is, I consider an exaggerated 
concession to the recent clamour in favour of an “ wseful” education, and 
must encourage cramming in those subjects. 
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(Comparative Grammar, Philology) is, I consider, a step in the right direc- 
tion, because it recognises a science which has special interest for ‘‘ Indo- 
European” scholars and officials. But the great recommendation of the 
suggested scheme for the ‘competitive examination ” is that it will induce 
English candidates to pay greater attention than they have given hitherto 
to the subject of Oriental languages [both classical and modern], and thus 
increase the number of those officers, who alone have influence with the 
masses of his country, because they understand their languages and customs, 
and have a respect for their literatures.* 


The second means, by which I suggest that the Covenanted Civil Service 

should be entered, is © 
By regular promotion from lower grades. 

I may state here that naturally the great personal interest which is felt in 
this matter induces native officials to lay greater stress on it than on ad- 
mission by examination, There are men amongst them who have been ro 
to 20 years in the service, and yet see no prospect of promotion. They 
suggest that : 

1. The present rates of pay per mensem in the different grades of Extra 
Assistant Commissioner be raised as follows : 

3rd Grade of Extra Assistant Commissioner from Rs. 250 to 300. 

2nd Grade Extra Assistant Commissioner from Rs. 400 to 500. 

ist Grade of Extra Assistant Commissioner from Rs. 600 to 700 per 
mensem with annual further increase. 

(The Panjab Government have lately increased these salaries.) 

2. That Extra Assistant Commissioners be appointed, either by selection 
or competitive examination, and that Tahsildars, after certain length of 
service be promoted to Extra Assistant Commissionerships. 

3. That the principle of graduated increase of pay, depending on every 
year of service, be conceded. -. +, i 

4. That an allowance be. made to those: who pass eertain examinations, 
and receive “ full powess.” 

The rates of annual increase of salary and che progress cf promotion dy 
sentorily are suggested in the following list : 


Rates of Pay and Promotion by Seniority 


Rs. 
Tahsildar 0° ESE year --» 125 per mensem. 
. ... 2nd 3 in 8 = 
. i. ” a 34g - 
3 .. 4th % xs - 


* A security of one thousand pounds sterling is required in England 
from the candidates for the Indian Civil Service, as some guarantee for 
their honesty, when members of that service. Were this principle applied 
to candidates in India, it might take the form of an equivalent security in 
land, for the landed interest is what is most solid and respectable in this 
country, whilst a mere money security might possibly be subscribed for by 
the members of a caste wishing to push one of their number into a position, 
in which he would be useful, if not bound, to them. 
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Rs. 

Tahsildar «> SON" year ... 165 per mensem. 
“A .. 6th Ps 05 1200 5 
ms ihhoyth 3 SHRED ‘s 
< ... 8th - ecare 220 . 
ne ... gth ea sn, 1230 4 
x ... rotht st wes 240 a 
Extra Assist. Comr.... 11th or Ist year... 300 * 
a = ao etn OF “and: 4/1... 320 od 
x of een I RE Ses ag nt 
ms ass SAID) OF. gin... 7360 x 
" spies ESERA HOE IGEN. 5; 2-5, 350 m 
(Second Class) ... 16th or 6th ,, ... 500 ns 
5 co Agen, Agen: 45's... “S30 - 
cs .. S8th sor Sth ;, ... 560 a3 
5 232 “FOtN tor WOM *5,....' | S90 Ss 
3 ««« 20tnf or zoth .,,. -... 620 " 
(First Class) ... 21st or 11th ,, ... 700 ms 
‘9 --. 2200 or 1sth ,,... 730 s 
es 2 23m OF 23th ,, -.: 760 a 
r so. 24th Of math |, ....°-7o0 — 
ss 2 oF eh ,, ... S20 5 
Assistant Comr. ... 26th or 16th ,, .... goo 3 


I think that there is nothing extravagant in the above proposal, especially 
if a good class of men, possessing the necessary attainments, is secured for 
the service. A Tahsildar might thus hope to become an Assistant Com- 
missioner after 25 years’ service, and an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
hope to be similarly promoted after 15 years’ service.t Their usefulness, 
after so many years of tried and approved service and of experience of the 
people, would—especially if they had passed the necessary linguistic and 
legal examinations satisfactorily—be, at least, as great to the State, as that 
of a young civilian of one or two years’ standing.§ 

Reverting to the subject of the “Competitive Indian Civil Service 
Examination,” it seems to be a question well deserving of consideration, 
whether a certain numbér of niarks shou'd not be allotted to those candi- 
dates who, previous to offering themselves for #e,Iedian Civil Service, had 
satisfactorily passed examinations in Law,. Medicine, Engineering, etc., 
etc., as these attainments, having a scientific basis, together with a practical 
application, exercise the candidate’s mind in caution and precision, and 
render its possessor doubly valuable as a public servant. The adoption 
of this suggestion would also have the advantage of enabling a number of 
candidates, whose previously professional training would, under the present 


* It is considered advisable that there should be grades among the 
Tahsildars as with the Extra Assistant Commissioners. [This has since 
been conceded. ] 

+ The salary would stop at this amount till there was a vacancy in the 
superior grade. 

t More rapid promotion dy merit or the favour of a superior would, of 
course, not be prevented by the above mere seniority scheme. 

§ The List of appointments to which a Naib Tahsildar, Tahsildar or 
Extra Assistant Commissioner can now rise, is omitted in this reprint, as 
not essential ; suffice it to say that the appointments rise through 14 grades 
from Rs. 30 p.m. to Rs. 800, and that mere length of service in any grade 
does not entitle to promotion. 
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system, be thrown away, to come forward. This measure would also 
strengthen the principle of every educated, and otherwise, fit subject of 
Her Majesty having a right to compete for publicappointments. The age, 
too, of admission to the competitive examination might, to the great 
benefit of the State, be raised from 21 to, at least, what it formerly was, 
25 years of age. It is undoubted that the first competition civilians were 
superior men, and it is questioned whether the last few batches are equal 
to their predecessors. Whatever be the case, the proposition, that it is 
better to have men as Judicial and Executive Officers than youths, would 
certainly commend itself to most minds; and it would not be outweighed 
by the consideration that immaturity and ignorance of the world, rather 
than self-interest and the official safe-guards of discipline, ensure intelligent 
subordination such as is required in a public servant. The convenience 
of the examiners and the ill-founded assumption of the fatality of the 
Indian climate on a difference of a few years are, of course, as nothing 
when urged against any measure which tends to ensure a more perfect 
administration of the country. 

With regard to “selected candidates,” the present system seems to be 
a very good one, as far as I have been able to judge, but it seems to me 
a sine gud non condition that their instruction in Indian Law, Literature 
and History should contain special and exhaustive accounts of the social and 
religious habits and prejudices of the Natives of the different parts of India, 

In conclusion, I must apologize for the dogmatic tone into which I have 
in two or three places been led in the course of the preceding remarks. 
My experience of the Indian Civil Service Examinations extends from 
1858 to 1864, during which time 40 of my pupils succeeded in passing 
them. I can, therefore, only lay claim to a personal knowledge of the 
system as it existed during the above period, but I have kept myself, 
through information obtained from friends and papers, somewhat aw courant 
of the effect of the modifications, especially as regards the examinations 
of ‘selected ” Candidates, that have since been introduced. These modi- 
fications do not, as far as I know, affect the principles which I have ventured 
to discuss in this paper. 


CoNCLUDING REMARKS. 


In my humble opinion, the time has arrived when the 
question of dividing the Imperial Indian Civil Service 
appointments between natives of All-England and of 
India must be faced. I would assign half the vacant 
appointments to Non-Indians and the other half, chiefly 
in the judicial line, to Indians. To the first half, I 
would admit all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, 
even if they should belong to Colonies that may have 
an exclusive local Civil Service, for this would be, 
practically, only equivalent to the Provincial or native 
uncovenanted Service of India. The second half I would 
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allot to three categories of natives of India (to include, of 
course, Europeans born in India) :—one third by nomina- 
tion, plus a departmental or educational test, to natives of 
position or of special distinction—one third by the promo- 
tion of distinguished native public Servants in the present 
provincial or so-called “ uncovenanted ” grades and the last 
third as follows: one half to Graduates of Indian Univer- 
sities, who are supposed to be men of good moral character, 
by such examination as would suit the various localities to 
which they may be posted, not excluding tests of physical 
fitness (such as riding):—to the second half I would 
admit native pleaders and barristers who have distinguished 
themselves at their local bar, (@// native Civilians giving 
a guarantee in landed property equivalent to the security of 
£1,000 required from the English “selected” Candidate). 
Assuming, ¢.g., the number of vacancies to be thrown 
open yearly to new admissions to be 60, 30 would go to 
All-England, except India, and 30 to India. Of these 30, 
10 would be allotted by nomination to a revived and 
improved Statutory Native Nobility Service, 10 to meri- 
torious native Extra-Assistant Commissioners (or to officers 
holding equivalent posts in the various provinces), 5 to 
native Graduates and 5 to members of the Native Bar. 
Personally, I disapprove of so-called literary Competitive 
Examinations for any position of rule, for they only test one, 
and that not the highest, capacity of the mind, namely, that 
of memory and the ability of expressing its obviously undi- 
gested results by written or oral answers within a given 
range. I need not point out that of these answers, those 
orally made, are a better indication to real knowledge and 
ability than written ones. At all events, this is the con- 
clusion to which | have come after examining thousands of 
Candidates, especially in India, and supervising the examina- 
tions of many more thousands. Indeed, were our oral tests 
equal to those in Germany, no mere smatterer could pass and 
the fear of an inundation of India by what is implied in the 
term of ‘‘ Bengali Babus” would have no vazson @étre. 

If the examinations to be held simultaneously in various 
centres of England and in India are to be the same and by 
written papers only, their value will be small as tests of 
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memory and still smaller as tests of special fitness for service 
in the various provinces of India. They will, further, be 
affected by the trickery, confusion, personations, postal 
delays and substitutions; etc., to which examinations by 
papers only are liable. Of course, these remarks would also 
apply, to a certain extent, to examinations held simul- 
taneously in various parts of England. It is merely the 
inconvenience of dispensing an honest, careful and re- 
sponsible patronage that has driven us into ‘ competitive” 
examinations for the public service. 

‘‘Pass” examinations, not to speak of professional tests, 
however strict, are on a different footing and may be made a 
much higher test of knowledge and of intellectual attainments 
than any competitive scramble. For instance, a trained 
physician, lawyer, engineer, etc., knows a great deal more 
and that more thoroughly, than an ordinary Competition- 
wallah. I submit that I may be permitted to speak with 
some authority on the subject, as so many of my pupils 
have occupied distinguished positions on the Lists, not to 
mention their subsequent eminence in the Service. Still, 
with every deference to that Service, I hold that the first 
qualification for rule is good birth and governing associa- 
tions plus a speczal training for the post to be occupied. 
Merit, too, may be equal, or even superior, to heredity, if it 
proves itself in the struggle of life. To give place and 
power in India to British youths merely because they have 
passed a competitive examination in certain literary sub- 
jects, is an anomaly of foreign conquest. I have pointed 
out in another paper how Military men and members of the 
Diplomatic and other services, that receive far less pay than 
the present Indian Civil Service, may be secured for India. 
They are recruited more from our ruling, than our money- 
seeking, classes, and, therefore, offer a better material than 
a scratch-crowd at a competitive examination, for the govern- 
ment of India. The future Civilian will have to serve for 
honour rather than pay. If India is to be kept for the 
British Crown and for the best demands of modern, as well 
as of her ancient, culture, it must be on the basis of her in- 
digenous sacred associations and by the combined govern- 
ment of specially trained English and native gentlemen. 
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THE CAPABILITIES OF EASTERN IBEA. 
By Francis Parry, F.R.G.S. 


THE annals of our colonial enterprise show that sentiment 
and the pursuit of an ideal have greatly aided in creating 
an enthusiasm which has carried us away from home-scenes 
and brought us into contact with distant places and people. 
Imagination delights in building up fair structures, at times 
ignoring the practical view, which is the stout frame-work 
on which they should rest, if they are to become permanent 
as the base of new social conditions. But when the first 
vivacious hopeful spirit has been checked, there has suc- 
ceeded a period of hesitation; after which has come the 
more practical stage. It is in this last that, slowly though 
surely, the true colonising instinct produces a plodding and 
earnest determination to develop the untouched natural 
resources of the more or less savage countries into which 
we had entered. 

Even in our day, with the long roll of the nation’s colonial 
history before us, and with a world-wide experience to refer 
to, idealism, an unfit guide, persists in leading the way. 
Gordon dreamt of our undisputed sway and a speedy change 
to a civilised condition, in the second generation after he 
had assumed the government of the Soudan ; Emin Pasha’s 
countrymen thought to acquire his central province; and 
some of this idealistic temperament seems to have animated 
the administrators of our territory in East Africa, though 
with them the enthusiastic period is past, hesitation is 
apparent, and before long the dull monotony of a methodical 
system of development must be adopted. 

As in colonizing Africa we are on equal terms with and 
compete against another nation, a comparison of the re- 
spective modes of initiation may be useful; for each party 
in his interested sphere drifted into the acquisition of 
magnificent possessions with unprecedented rapidity and 
under the most exceptional circumstances. 
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The enthusiasm of Dr. Carl Peters, though that of a 
novice, led Germany into the, to her, new policy of 
establishing colonies. He took up the treaty drafted by 
us and accepted by the Sultan of Zanzibar, which Lord 
Derby as Secretary of State for Foreign affairs had declined 
to endorse. Fired by his zeal a band of men were brought 
together, ignorant of colonial life but inoculated with his 
imaginative spirit, and stirred by his bright sketches of the 
future prospects of settlers. The foundation of colonial 
enterprise was laid. Thus his countrymen, careful students 
and exhaustive thinkers, were carried out of their usual 
vein of thought, the analysis of substantial facts, to follow 
the ideal. Nevertheless their plans were fairly well laid. 
The adventurers encountered a series of disasters mainly 
resulting from want of consideration for native usages ; but 
being now relieved of the burden of administering the 
affairs of the interested sphere, they are on the high road 
to affluence ; because from the outset special attention had 
been given to reproductive works, and capital has been 
available for the reclamation of land and the establishment 
of plantations,—no dependence being placed upon the 
native proprietors. Nor did they hope to convert the 
growers of useful products to new methods, or expect them 
to plant extensively for supplying foreign markets with 
which they were unacquainted. 

Here they showed an excellent judgment; for the ex- 
perienced foreigner in every country (China and Japan 
excepted) knows how slow the natives are to understand 
the requirements of trade with countries differing from their 
own, or its expansive nature; and, how, in introducing 
among people but a little above the condition of savages, 
alien methods, implements, and instruction, strict super- 
vision is requisite to ensure success. 

The Imperial British East Africa Company’s territory 
was acquired shortly after Germany had obtained a hold 
upon the coast, and they took possession of a district rich 
in possibilities, placed under the control of a council that 
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had been disappointed in their desire to hold the country 
to the south, placed in friendly proximity to Zanzibar. 
Yet they resolved, partly for their own advantage partly 
in a patriotic spirit tinged with philanthropy, to take up the 
government of the Mombasa district with its ‘‘ hinterland.” 
Thus they would command the main route from the coast 
to the valuable though distant lands of Uganda and Unyoro, 
the Equatorial province, and the head of the Nile. 

These benevolent sentiments of the council were not 
evanescent. They gave early attention to social matters, 
and dealt with questions which most men would have post- 
poned. The best record of a young administration is theirs, 
in that the manumission of slaves by the Slave Emancipa- 
tion Decree was one of their first acts. 

Of this it may be said that the experiment has given us 
knowledge without any disastrous consequences ; still it is 
by no means satisfactory to learn that the freed negro, in 
his own country, cannot be relied upon as an agricultural 
labourer. An effort, therefore, is being made to procure 
Indian and Persian immigration for the low lands, the 
region of cotton, rubber, oil-seeds, and sugar. This will 
be followed, in due time, by an influx of Europeans, with a 
higher culture and a more robust character and physique, 
to occupy the highlands, as coffee-planters. These will 
form a centre of life and energy, peopled with an industrious 
community directed by intelligent seekers of good fortune 
from England and other countries. That the direction and 
development of these our new possessions will call for the 
introduction of a strong European social force, was recog- 
nised by the late Sir Bartle Frere, who said—‘‘ Throughout 
the greater part of Equatorial Africa the work of civilisation 
has to be done almost as completely aé zzz¢zo as when man- 
kind were first dispersed after the confusion of tongues; 
bonds of union have to be sought, and communities knitted 
together ; life and property have yet to be made secure ; 
letters and all but the rudimentary arts are still to be 
learnt.” 
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This being the state of affairs it is remarkable that little 
endeavour has been made to attract, that potent factor in 
the world’s progress, the capitalist. In no marked degree 
have the capabilities of the country been set forth, neither 
has much information been given in the public journals, 
inviting settlers to occupy the healthier part of Eastern 
Ibea. We possess no data of any practical value as to the 
extent, quality or cost of the magnificent uncultivated tracts 
that may become mines of wealth to their occupiers ; for 
the country promises even better results than Ceylon. 

The Germans have already procured five hundred coolies 
from Sumatra and Singapore ; and capital is not wanting 
to extend the plantation projects in their hill country. The 
need of bringing in good plantation hands dispels the fair 
illusion of the slave emancipator. But practically, necessity 
having caused the introduction of those who bring knowledge 
and intelligence in their train, the work of instructing the 
negro in an improved method of cultivation has begun, which 
compensates for the expense of bringing in new labour. 

Administrators and military men, who formed a majority 
in the English council at the outset, have, as a rule, an 
unfortunate inclination to disparage commercial effort, 
although their very existence is a consequence of its growth 
and they are members of services framed to protect the 
interests and guard the wealth which furnish the emolu- 
ments they receive, 

The absence of a broad and enterprising spirit has been 
detrimental to the company. They would be king-makers 
rather than commercial men, leaving more substantial foun- 
dation work to take care of itself. The first care should 
have been to attract the English capitalist by a subject 
lesson of money laid out returning a fair return. This has 
not been done. Upon this neglect they are stranded, 
having unproductive outgoings which exhaust the treasury, 
while they hope in vain to create traders out of savage 
races, who, in the highest stage of their development, are 
without commercial instincts. , 
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Information given by them in London to persons turning 
their attention to East Africa as an outlet for our teeming 
population, is not of a practical character. Inquiries as to 
its resources are answered in a frank, unembellished manner 
not calculated to inspire the applicant with any desire to 
prosecute the matter. One is merely told that “ In tradal 
matters almost nothing has been done ; and our knowledge 
of what the country will produce has hardly reached the 
phase of experiment.” 

The present dilemma is no doubt the result of having 
put the wrong element to the front when taking possession 
of the district. An extensive survey with the formation of 
military posts to an interior which must be a self-supporting 
and separate government from that of the coast though it 
may be allied with it; the making of a military road which 
takes a bee-line across the territory without diverging 
towards fertile lands or visiting the important Kenia 
country ; and the improvement of a port ;—these are the 
main works that have been done, while planting in the rich 
lowlands has been neglected. 

The regulations connected with the town and port of 
Mombasa have been carefully arranged. Piers, jetties, 
beacons, mooring buoys, and lights show an endeavour 
to make the place attractive and to facilitate the entrance 
of all sorts of sailing craft. Their convenient lading and 
unlading are specially provided for. The making of a port 
of call easy of access is not, however, in itself an induce- 
ment to ship-owners to send vessels there, unless quantities 
of produce await shipment to foreign countries. 

Behind this well ordered town is a huge tract of fertile 
country, of great capabilities which are not being utilised. 
Here money might have been advantageously laid out. 
The fifty miles of railway, had they been directed towards 
Makongeni, would have struck a rich district. As it is, 
they lead to nowhere in particular ; and Mombasa, with its 
one or two respectable buildings, resembles a place boomed 
in the United States or on the Mexican frontier, which did 
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not catch the popular idea, made one convulsive effort for 
existence, and expired, there being no reasonable founda- 
tion for its origin. 

This lack of vatson @étre hardly exists in the Mombasa 
case ; for if nothing more important gives it an interest in 
our eyes, is it not through this port that we reach Uganda, 
seven hundred miles distant ? 

By no means abandon Uganda ; but see to it also that a 
practical and sustained effort to improve the route is made, 
by altering, if needs be, the line now indicated on the map. 
Seek to prepare a way of better communication with the 
Kikuyn district and the mountainous region of Kenia, where 
Europeans can find a climate like their own,—temperate, 
and healthy. There is no imperative necessity that this 
line of railway should take the shortest route to Uganda. 
Some interest has been aroused for the establishment of 
European settlements in Central Africa, by a work entitled 
“Freeland,” written in Vienna by Dr. Hertzka, which has 
passed through six editions and has been translated into 
English. It is the social scheme of Mr. Bellamy’s book 
“ Looking Backward,” wrought out and theoretically applied 
to our day, the author having chosen as the supposed site 
of a new inland town the slopes of Kenia. The narrative 
form being essential to his mode of promulgating the new 
theory, a district was chosen of a romantic character with 
scenery diversified by wood, water, a rolling plain, and 
adjacent mountains. It was a happy inspiration that led 
to the choice of this resion for the probable scene of 
European activity, as it is, no doubt, destined to be a 
centre of importance in connection with the progress of 
civilisation in those regions:—perhaps a sanatorium, a 
military station, and the seat of the government. 

Deploring the meagreness of information on the resources 
of the country a mode of making it more attractive is devised, 
by proving it to be analogous in its rich lands to countries 
that have acquired wealth and general prosperity during 
the century. 
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When a paper was read by Captain Lugard on Novem- 
ber 3, 1892, before the Royal Geographical Society, a map 
was distributed which gave the boundaries of the Imperial 
British East African possession. They were there, for the 
first time, designated as IBEA,—a name composed of the 
initials of the words forming the title of the company, who 
by this means perpetuate the fact of their having been its 
earliest administrators. 

Ibea. has no gold-fields ; that is, placer mining in dry 
river-beds does not exist, and there is but one gold-bearing 
quartz reef known, said to be on the right bank of the Nile 
below Lado. Yet the Gosha district, or the Somali country 
watered by the Juba river, may prove to be productive ; for 
antiquarians have endeavoured to show that thence went 
some of the precious metal into the land of the Pharaohs. 

Things as good as gold, the country will send forth; and 
had the major portion of the £190,000,000 subscribed by 
us to limited liability companies during the year 1890 been 
employed, instead of mining and other speculative schemes, 
in the development of East Africa, more especially in con- 
nexion with plantations, capital, skilled labour, and good 
management combined with the well understood benefits 
of a virgin soil would have demonstrated that wealth 
existed in the country, if patient effort were exerted to 
obtaining it. 

The Germans, when entering upon the administration of 
their district, began simultaneously with the exercise of 
official duties to attend to the cultivation of the land, on an 
extensive scale. At the date of the massacres of 1889 they 
had produce prepared for exportation. Probably it will 
not be until these people, hitherto called by us “no 
colonists,” have demonstrated what can be profitably done 
by the sale of African plantation produce at remunerative 
prices in their markets, that we shall comprehend the full 


value of the arable and forest lands around us, in eastern 
Ibea, and that they afford a wide field for the safe employ- 
ment of capital. 
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The neighbouring country under their control yields 
tobacco, suitable for exportation, which has been classified, 
valued, and sold as of a quality equal to the best brought 
from Sumatra, that is, not native grown or cured, but of 
the planter’s growth,—picked, dried and packed under 
special supervision. It is grown in the vicinity of Mombasa ; 
and is frequently alluded to by the expert, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
in his reports to the company, on the lands put under culti- 
vation by the Swahilis. To improve its quality superior 
seed has been here and there distributed, with advice as to 
the best mode of rearing the plant. But who that has any 
experience of the ways of the uneducated Africans can 
anticipate that they will bring, to the seat of trade, a well 
prepared article, in such a quantity and quality as will 
enable the merchant to vie with the experience and skill of 
the planters of Sumatra, Cuba, and Vera Cruz? Mercantile 
affairs are the life of a new colony and require an adminis- 
tration possessed of trained ability, large capital, and a 
spirit of enterprise bold enough to enter upon the produc- 
tion of the principal staple commodities on a grand scale. 
Thus an emporium of commerce may be sustained by the 
creation of a stream of full supply; while an attempt to 
gather in a mixed, variable product from many small 
sources only results in an endless amount of inspection, 
and, in the main, is not worth the doing. 

We must not despise the day of small things; greater 
may follow. Nevertheless, to be informed by telegram, 
after two years’ cultivation of the ground-nut, that “a 
remarkable progress has been made and 104 bags are 
ready for shipment,” does not impress one with an idea of 
effort; and it is clear that capital and skilled labour are 
wanting ; the right use of both is intelligently brought into 
operation by the Germans who since capital increased at 
Berlin have done great things. 

Our company, as a trading corporation, has not given 
due attention to some other things that could be produced 
in quantity, the various aids to their successful cultivation 
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being at hand. One of these staples, cotton, is indigenous ; 
but better sorts exist, and the Germans have introduced 
the superior seed of the Texas and Sea Island descriptions, 
with the satisfactory result of having had a good report of 
the quality of their first crop, of which specimens had 
been sent to Europe. Already several hundred bales have 
been shipped from Zanzibar, a promise of a supply which 
may, in a measure, as time rolls on, make the Elberfeld 
manufacturers independent of other countries for the raw 
material they need. The choice of seed: is of paramount 
importance, the long fibre sort of the state of Louisiana 
taking the highest place, and as the low lands of the New 
Orleans district bear a great resemblance to the fifty miles’ 
stretch into the interior coast-lands of Ibea, there is excel- 
lent reason to suppose that this region, described in several 
places as “remarkably rich with an almost total absence of 
stones in the soil,” should be suitable for the extensive 
cultivation of the finest cotton, for which there may be a 
market in many places. 

The natives have little intention or inclination to do more 
work than will provide for their immediate wants. The 
necessity for introducing an organized system under Euro- 
pean management is therefore apparent. Even the Arab 
proprietors of ‘‘shambas” cannot be relied on as producers, 
as they grow mainly for home consumption, and will not 
contribute much to swell the volume of the foreign trade, 
and they are feeling the change wrought by the giving of 
freedom to the slaves. These hindrances notwithstanding, 
the cotton crop may become important in a district so 
favourable to its growth; and it is to be hoped that as 
thousands of bales of it cumber the wharves of New 
Orleans, so Mombasa may one day rival her in that 
respect. 

But these favourable prospects of future cotton planta- 
tions are surpassed in brilliancy by the promise given in 


the steady advance of another sort of cultivation, not as yet, 
however, by ourselves, but in connection with which the 
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English once accumulated wealth. Always supposing our 
capacity to be at least on a par with that of the Teutons, 
what they have already accomplished to the southward may 
be taken as an earnest of what our countrymen could do in 
this new country. 

Since the blight destroyed the Ceylon coffee plantations 
all hope of a restoration of the trade in the article from the 
island has been abandoned ; and so far as we are concerned 
almost nothing has been done to open up fresh sources of 
supply. Consequently, England has been driven out of 
her important and lucrative position as a grower; and 
having created no similar enterprise, we are obtaining from 
a foreign country what is needed to fill the gap in our 
warehouses ; and gold is leaving us in payment for these 
imports. 

While we have been inert, our neighbours on the Zanzi- 
bar coast have been active in utilizing the means at their 
command by taking up forest lands, and bringing in field 
hands accustomed to plantation work, as Europeans require 
it to be done. And there is every reason to expect that a 
marketable article will have been brought forward within 
the space of two years from the present time, which will be 
profitably sold and for which the demand will increase in 
Europe. 

The German coffee plantations consist of half a million 
of thriving young plants, situated on the rising ground of 
the district of Magila, near the mountains of Usambara. 
They are under the management of a planter trained in 
Ceylon, who is enthusiastic as to the future as he considers 
the soil to be excellent and quite equal to any he has had 
experience of elsewhere. Therefore, extensions have been 
arranged for ; and as the likelihood of success is undoubted, 
further enterprise is to run parallel with this. A contract 
has been made for the construction of a railway to the hills, 
so that the first crop will be carried to the port of Tanga 
by the best possible transport. The delay attending the 
progress of plantations to maturity may deter those who are 
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in haste to be rich from becoming interested in them. 
When once fairly established, however, they are kept in 
order with a moderate annual expenditure, and continue 
productive during thirty years. 

Most of the coffee now received in England and North 
America is grown and shipped from a country that has 
much in common with Ibea. A comparison with it may 
draw attention, by the similarity, to the possible like capa- 
bilities of the virgin soil of the new forest highlands above 
the fifty mile cotton district, alluded to as the coast land. 

The northern part of South America is exceedingly fer- 
tile ; and in addition to the growth of cereals and other 
necessaries of the population, the exported produce is large. 
Englishmen are apt to forget the existence in S. America 
of large communities, industrious, commercial, and am- 
bitious. They have amassed wealth and are no longer 
young colonies. In common with our own colonial posses- 
sions, they compete with us for a share in the commerce of 
the world and the carrying trade inseparable from _ it. 
These matters are now and then thrust upon our notice, as 
when on the failure of coffee from Ceylon, our need was 
met by the increased export from Rio de Janeiro and its 
vicinity. 

Brazil has plantations of coffee of unsurpassed extent ; 
and their yield is so abundant that it gives to the civilized 
world two-thirds of its whole supply. This should be 
interesting to us, considering the geographical position and 
physical conditions of the country, in connection with its 
powers of production. Through it the line of the equator 
runs, which followed across the sea, through western and 
central Africa bisects Ibea. Thus we find ourselves in the 
same latitude, with physical conditions somewhat alike. 
At any rate it abounds in slopes and highlands which are 
said to be extremely fertile, with the much prized forest 
where the soil is invariably impregnated with rich fertilizing 
material. The marauding Arabs care for none of these 
things. Yet we blindly adopt their so-called caravan-routes 
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—which are really slave-routes, and not trade-routes— 
leading directly to a shipping resort and the slave ships. 
We fail to see that they were useful only to the detestable 
traffickers in human beings who had nothing to do with 
ordinary commerce. To hold to these routes will be a 
grave error; for, in all probability, exploration off the 
beaten path will disclose fertile districts away from it with 
a considerable population settled on productive lands, cap- 
able, under improved tillage, of being made even more 
productive. Should this be so, why not abandon the old 
route from Mombasa to the interior as soon as may be ? 
Why not take an alternative route touching populous dis- 
tricts and reaching lands suitable for our planters ? 

We ought to be able to compete with the Brazilians ; 
and we can do so if we provide transport. Their trade, 
though hampered by the abolition of slavery, had no draw- 
back, as state-aided immigration brought labourers from 
Germany, Italy, Portugal and Spain, to the number of 
188,000 in the year 18c¢1, for work on the coffee growing 
estates. On reference to the statistics of coffee, which as a 
possible future product of East Africa, is more particularly 
interesting to us:—the yield, owing to an extension of the 
plantations brought about by the encouraging increase of 
the foreign demand after the failure of the Ceylon crop, 
was more than doubled between the seasons 1887-1888 and 
1891-1892: this is about the period during which the new 
plantations would reach maturity. This demonstrates the 
certainty attending this cultivation in the hands of experi- 
enced proprietors. 

The Santo Paulo railway, which carries the major part 
of this crop, has, for some years past, paid 14 per cent. to 
the shareholders. 

The movement of this commercial staple affords employ- 
ment to thousands of men, .as may be understood from its 
bulk in packages,—consisting during the last season of the 
large total of 8,000,000 bags. When we consider the labour 
required to gather, house, sort and pick the berry, the rates 
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paid for railway carriage ; the amount of tonnage freight it 
gives to steamers; and the commissions gained by mer- 
chants, bankers and brokers, its importance is not over- 
rated. 

The producers in Brazil have made handsome fortunes 
of late years, their profit averaging at least thirty per cent. 
upon the outlay. At a moderate estimate, the value of the 
quantity enumerated is given as £26,000,000, although 
some state that the last crop brought 435,000,000 into 
Brazil. 

The reports of the Imperial British East African Co. 
note the existence of india rubber on their coast lands, and 
state that it resembles the kinds in Brazil, and that the climate 
and the soil should favour its production on an extended 
scale. This information should have been accompanied by 
more data useful to those who might plant, for as yet 
everything collected has been taken from the forest jungles. 
But the important article of coffee is not brought promi- 
nently forward in the reports, probably; because the inspec- 
tion of land has been confined to the coast district and has 
not been carried out beyond fifty miles from Mombasa. 
That is just about where undulating land begins, leading to 
the higher slopes and forest tracts. Coffee is indigenous in 
this part of the world, though little used by the natives. 
Stanley noticed that they chewed the raw berry ; and Cap- 
tain Dundas, R.N., states that when on an exploring expe- 
dition up the river Juba, he observed that it was eaten, 
fried in ghee. 

The risk attending the employment of capital in the 
introduction of coffee-planting into Eastern Ibea is reduced 
toa minimum. Forest lands containing the essential fer- 
tilisers are there; the climate is suitable; the zone is iden- 
tical with the productive land of Brazil. Labourers are not 
wanting, of varied temperament; men like those of the 
Watoro on the north bank of the Sabaki river are said to 
be capable field hands;—these and the Wakambi and 


Giriamas are peaceful and agricultural people. 
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With regard to the utilisation of forest lands, the Ceyion 
planter will have none other, and those of the region under 
consideration present excellent features. The report 
already quoted says: ‘“ Singwaia to Arbagowndi.—The 
road strikes inland through forest-soil, very rich, heavy, 
black loam. In about half an hour the forest ceases, and 
we come upon an extensive area of open very flat country ; 
the path, greatly overgrown, now passes through what was 
originally forest and is now a succession of extensive 
‘shambas’ and the richest and most fertile country imagin- 
able. Soil exceedingly rich and, where no cultivation 
exists, the country is overgrown with a high rich grass fully 
six to seven feet high.” 

In the month of September, 1891, Captain Dundas 
partly explored the lower lands of the Kenia mountain 
slopes ; and he describes the Wathaka country as ‘a beau- 
tiful, fertile, highland district, a land of numerous villages, 
fine pastures, and well-tended plantations.” 

The Mbé tribe, not far distant, ‘ possess cattle, sheep, 
and goats.” Food was cheap and abundant, the country 
being almost entirely given over to cultivation, for which it 
is better adapted than for cattle-grazing. To the south was 
the great mountain range of Mumoni (with the darkly- 
wooded river flowing along its base,—the rolling fertile 
country of Mbé), which intersected the country with numerous 
beautifully clear streams, coursing down the valleys between 
the slopes. The Kikuyn country is equally attractive. 
According to the same explorer, it is “a densely populated 
district, the villages lying on the slopes of the hills, which 
were a mass of luxuriant crops, beautiful trees, and spark- 
ling streams flowing southward.” * 

From this account of more than one highland district it 
is abundantly evident that there is within four hundred 
miles of Mombasa a region of unusual fertility, at an alti- 
tude suitable for the cultivation of coffee, and attractive 


* In many respects it resembles Magila, the seat of the German planta- 
tion colony where we have placed the Universities Mission station. 
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because of its healthiness and abundant water-supply. It 
cannot be utilised by our countrymen until means of trans- 
port are provided ; and it will not be connected with the 
advancing civilisation of Africa for a lengthy period unless 
the line of the proposed railway is taken further north. 
Such a route would avoid the Msai people of predatory 
habits holding to “a divine right to all cattle,” which does 
not promise that they will readily adopt industrial pursuits 
or become useful as consumers of our imported goods. 
These assuredly will more likely be taken in the thriving 
villages of Kikuyn. 

Everything so far tends to indicate a good result for 
labour bestowed on the fertile lands situated on the north 
bank of the Sabaki river. Consequently the question 
arises,—‘‘ Has the line of the proposed railway been taken 
along the south bank because it is the most direct route to 
the interior ?” Hardly another reason of any worth can be 
urged for adopting this old slave route. 

An alternative route, on the north bank, would pass 
through a richer country, lead up to the desirable highlands 
of Kenia, and be further removed from the turbulent and 
predatory Masai tribe. Although a less direct road to 
Uganda, it would meet every military requirement. The 
detour northwards might strike even the trade route from 
the interior to the head of the Tana river. As the country 
is opened out, it will probably be discovered that the land 
beyond the distance of three hundred miles from the coast 
will not be taken up by planters and settlers to any con- 
siderable extent, because too far from a port. The 
Kikuyn district will be the one preferred as it is equal in 
fertility to places further inland, is advantageous as a depét 
for supplies from England, and has an excellent position, in 
being able to despatch produce to the coast at a moiety of 
the expense falling on the producers in Uganda. 

That Uganda, except aided by a good Nile transport, 
could compete with Eastern Ibea in the profitable export of 
bulky commercial staples, seems impossible. The distance 
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from the coast and the mountain barrier place the former 
country at a disadvantage, even though a railway be con- 
structed to it from Mombasa. Ivory alone would find its 
way to the port. An import trade then is all that is fore- 
seen for the lake district ; and this might exist even if the 
railway were taken no further than the pass of the moun- 
tains ; for there the bales being divided into carriers’ pack- 
ages, the descent with the cotton fabrics to the westward 
lower lands would be effected without difficulty. A frontier 
station or terminus at this point would be of strategic im- 
portance ; and native troops, not of the neighbouring tribes, 
and under European command, might occupy cantonments 
there. Moreover, this curtailment of the railroad scheme 
would lessen its expense ; and should therefore recommend 
itself to her Majesty’s Government. 

Confidence in the future of Eastern Ibea ought to be 
increased by the fact that as an agricultural country its 
almost unsurpassed natural resources are still untouched, 
at a time when progress is the order of the day. Having 
all the capabilities of Brazil, it will develop rapidly ; but the 
first impulse will have birth with the establishment of the 
railroad, with branching highways to help it, and the intro- 
duction of carriage other than that of burdens borne on the 
head. 

The flourishing condition of the Brazilian coffee planters 
has been the result of twenty years’ work. Our new terri- 
tory may be a lucrative field for mercantile enterprise, 
based not on what the people will consume, but on what 
the country will produce ; for, as the negroes’ wants are for 
the most part supplied at home at the present time, educa- 
tion and civilisation can operate but slowly in creating a 
taste for the manufactures of other countries.* 

* Facts taken from the history of tea-planting in British India illustrate 
the progress attending cultivation managed by our own people. Until 
the year 1868, the enterprise was held in check by a deficiency of suitable 
transport ; and we received thence 8,000,000 Ibs. When railway extension 
and river steamer communication aided, the trade augmented : the receipts 


into this country for the year ending 31st Dec. 1891, were 110,000,000 Ib., 
representing 110,000 tons of cargo brought in English vessels. 
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In the plantation ground, the people of Ibea will find 
suitable employment. As in Ceylon the exports to Great 
Britain not the imports were the source of wealth, so it 
would seem that the same conditions will, in the Imperial 
British East Africa Company’s career, afford them an 
abundantly good trading result if only the incubus of a too 
weighty administration be placed on other shoulders. 

In voting supplies for the development of Ibea Parlia- 
ment would occupy no singular position. One of the 
peaceful artifices of the age, adopted by foreign govern- 
ments, is to spend public money for wresting both our 
internal and external commerce from us. 

The name of ‘‘the old country,” once employed in a filial 
sense, is becoming one of derision in its application to Eng- 
land, as descriptive of an inactivity which leads to even 
further evils; for as the affairs of a country never actually 
halt, we are either progressing, or retrogressing At any 
rate, our position is that our commercial supremacy is 
assailed by an encroachment maintained by funds provided 
from the public treasuries of France, Germany, Brazil, the 
United States, and the British Colonies, which support 
steamers by subsidies, manufactures by export bounties, 
planters by state-aided immigration, colonies by paying the 
charges of administration, landowners by guaranteeing rail- 
ways and canals. 

These build upon lines which we cannot afford to neglect. 
The proof of the excellence of their methods is that they 
are ahead of us, and that we are likely to be beaten in the 
race for prosperity. 
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THE POSITION OF CANADA. 
By J. Caste, Hopkins. 


THE evolution of a new nationality is usually a slow, if not 
painful process. But in the case of Canada, external events 
and internal movements have created within the quarter of 
a century since the union of its Provinces what is to-day 
practically a British nation. The Constitution of Great 
Britain, composed as it is, of a great mass of historic 
precedent and unwritten laws, has been the product of 
centuries of strife and struggle. That of the United States 
is the result of over a hundred years of experiment, stern 
experience, and even Civil War. The Australian Colonies, 
after fifty years of a more or less formative process, are 
now gradually approximating towards national unity and a 
common constitution. The Dominion has, on the other 
hand, been exceptionally fortunate ; and, benefiting by the 
example of the great country with which it is connected 
politically and by that of the powerful Republic upon its 
southern frontier, has endeavoured to combine—and to a 
certain extent it has succeeded—the wisdom of both, in the 
development of a new nation in North America and the 
addition of another great State to the ever-widening circle 
of the British Empire. 

Of course, this growth has not been altogether an easy 
one. The Colonies of which Canada is now composed, 
with some later exceptions, were born amid scenes of 
warfare and nursed in conditions of doubt and danger. All 
through their history as struggling Provinces they were 
subjected to the threats and bluster of the United States ; 
and had it not been for British connexion, absorption in 
the Republic would long since have taken place. But if 
Great Britain preserved the independence of the youthful 
Colonies ; if she enabled them to develop internal liberty 
and constitutional government; if she fostered in many 
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ways their internal welfare ; she also made serious mistakes. 
which in some cases have sown the seeds of present and 
future trouble. It was natural that the reaction following 
upon the loss of the thirteen Colonies, should have caused 
a change in the National method of governing Depen- 
dencies ; but it was lamentable that so many British states- 
men and writers, up to within a decade of the present day, 
should have united in deprecating Colonial union; in 
minimising the importance of Colonies to the mother- 
country; and in urging separation and Colonial indepen- 
dence as the future, natural, and inevitable course. In the 
case of Canada, as we know, some theorists like Mr. Bright 
and Prof. Goldwin Smith, went so far as to urge its union 
with a foreign, and sometimes hostile power—the United 
States. 

Now, when this particular school of thought has almost 
died out in Great Britain, it is found to have developed in 
the more progressive Colonies, and to be the main obstacle 
in the way of a closer and more beneficial union. Expres- 
sions of carelessness as to the maintenance of Canadian 
connection with the Empire, uttered over a_ prolonged 
series of years, produced naturally a considerable degree 
of actual indifference as to Canadian treaty rights and land- 
ownership, in North America. Hence the blunders of 
diplomacy which lost to British America the State of 
Maine and sacrificed its interests upon several other occa- 
sions. Hence, also the evolution of a party in Canada, and 
in other portions of the Empire, which claims that, as Britain 
appears not to have greatly cared for Colonial interests 
in the past, it is not necessary for the great Colonies to 
especially guard British interests in the present. Thus the 
Manchester School in England, though itself almost dead, 
leaves a direct heir and successor in the external States of 
the Empire. It is much to the credit of the British Con- 
servative party that this Anti-Colonial sentiment was largely 
confined to the Liberal ranks; and it emphatically marks 
the strange irony of fate that to-day, when Liberal and 
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Imperialist leaders like Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Playfair, Mr. Bryce or Lord Brassey, turn to Canada, 
they find that the Liberal leaders there have adopted, in 
part at least, the principles advocated by the British party 
not very many years ago;—in fact are now wearing their 
cast-off garments. 

But with all the carelessness or ignorance which the 
mother-country may have exhibited, during the past century, 
in matters affecting the distant, and then comparatively 
insignificant Colonies, it is none the less evident, that the 
Dominion of Canada owes its present existence and main- 
tenance as a rising and vigorous national entity, to the 
prestige and protection of Great Britain. Especially was 
this the case in those early days when the United States 
could have crushed the Provinces like so many egg-shells ; 
but they did not think the matter worth a war with the 
Empire, after the experience of encountering British troops 
and Canadian volunteers in 1812. And in the present day 
British Connexion is becoming equally important, when 
American jealousy of Canadian development in trade and 
commerce, in railway and water communication, would 
place an independent Canada in very considerable danger 


of being either ignominiously ‘snuffed out” or of being 


compelled to assume the réle of the Greeks at Thermopyle, 
or that of the gallant Poles under Kosciusko. The attempt 
to maintain our independence might in the long run be 
successful ; for Canadians possess many of the best qualities 
of their British ancestry, and the French-Canadians have 
all the daring and brilliancy of their fore-fathers; but the 
sacrifice would be tremendous. It will never have to be 
risked, if the people are true to British Union and to the 
best interests of their new nationality. 

To an Englishman this phrase, ‘ Canadian nationality,” 
may seem an odd one, unless used in the sense of separa- 
tion from Great Britain. It represents something distinct, 
of course ; and yet there is nothing in it antagonistic to the 
idea of British nationality. Scotchmen or Irishmen or Eng- 
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lishmen may consider themselves of different nationalities, 
and each is proud of his country’s history and his ancestral 
home. Yet all are British in allegiance, and in unity of 
aspiration and power, or at least they should be. So it is 
with Canadians, who, as a people, are loyal to Imperial 
unity and yet are anxious to build up a Canadian nation 
upon this Continent. Undoubtedly the phrase is some- 
times used in a disloyal and separated sense; but it is 
equally certain that if steps are taken in time, to guide this 
Canadian sentiment in the true direction, the result will not 
be the disintegration of the Empire, but its closer Union; 
not a separate nationality, but a distinct British-Canadian 
nation, standing shoulder to shoulder in the world’s future 
history together with a British Australia, a British South 
Africa and a United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
To achieve this great end, however, British citizenship must 
become full, free, and equal, to subjects abroad as well as 
at home—Imperial Federation must become in some way 
a fact; and though it may not be immediately practicable 
in any complete form, that noble ideal should be the recog- 
nised future towards which all parts of the Empire ‘should 
strive, steadily and persistently. And toward this end, all 
the Constitutions and commercial arrangements of Great 
and Greater Britain should be gradually and carefully 
moulded. 

But to return to Canada in particular. Dowered by the 
mother-country with an immense heritage, and joined subse- 
quently by all that great country between the Lakes and 
the Pacific Ocean, the Dominion started in 1867, with a 
complete Federal system, founded, as far as possible, upon 


the best principles of the British and American Constitu- 
tions. Its territory is larger than that of the United States 
and constitutes one-third that of the whole British Empire. 
It possesses the greatest extent of coast-line, the most 
important coal-measures, the most varied distribution of 
valuable minerals, the greatest extent of lake and river 
navigation, the widest extent of coniferous forest, the most 
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extensive and valuable salt and fresh water fisheries, the 
largest and most fertile tracts of arable and pastoral lands, 
and the greatest wheat-areas, of any country upon the face 
of the globe. These statements may appear exaggerated ; 
but they truthfully depict, and only partially, the real re- 
sources and riches of the Dominion, undeveloped though 
they yet be. Following the evolution of the Eastern 
Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island into a Confederated State, 
came the gradual absorption of the great North-West, from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, and the formation of a 
strong, and, in spite of occasional Provincial jealousies and 
disagreements, a united people and country. 

Partly as a result of political or national necessities ; partly 
as a product of economic requirements, there followed the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the creation 
of the National Policy of Protection. It was concerning 
the former possibility that William H. Seward, the well- 
known Secretary of State under President Lincoln, wrote 
in words which to-day ring with a truly prophetic sound : 

*“* Having its Atlantic seaport at Halifax, and its Pacific depot near Van- 
couver Island, British America would inevitably draw to it the commerce 
of Europe, Asia, and the United States. Thus from a mere Colonial 
dependency it would assume a controlling rank in the world. To her, 
other nations would be tributary ; and in vain would the United States, 
attempt to be her rival ; for we could never dispute with her the possession 
of the Asiatic commerce, nor the power which that commerce bestows.” 

To-day, the Canadian Pacific Company has connected 
the most distant Provinces of Canada by an iron band, and 
possesses a system of 5,400 miles of railway ; it has opened 
up the magnificent North-West from which last year came 
a surplus of 20,000,000 bushels of the finest wheat in the 
world; it has ploughed through the yawning chasms and 
mighty ranges of the Rocky Mountains ; and by means of 
steamship lines brought the furthest East into connexion 
with the Canadian and American West ; incidentally pro- 
viding Great Britain with a war-chain round the world and 
an alternative route to Asia. So great an undertaking, 
however, required capital ; and the condition of the country’s 
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finances prior to 1879, when the new Protectionist and 
Conservative Ministry of Sir John Macdonald inaugurated 
a different state of affairs, was certainly not flourishing 
enough to warrant any heavy national outlay. For some 
years, in fact, there had been a considerable deficit between 
ordinary income and expenditure. But after the “N. P.,” 
as it was popularly called, had come into effect, and the 
higher duties, coupled with returning prosperity amongst 
the people, had produced a yearly increasing revenue, the 
Government was enabled to take up the project in earnest ; 
and in 1880, a Company or Syndicate was organised and 
granted 25,000,000 acres of land together with a $25,000,000 
subsidy ; in addition to this about 700 miles of railway 
costing over $30,000,000 were transferred to the Syndicate. 
Other advances were made from time to time, but in 
most cases were temporary loans which have since been 
paid as they matured and sometimes even earlier. The 
road as a whole is estimated to have cost $287,000,000, 
though only about $90,000,000 of this sum has been con- 
tributed by the Canadian people, or added to the national 
indebtedness. This result was undvubtedly largely aided 
by the national credit having been pledged to the success 
of the great and difficult undertaking, thus enabling the 
Company to procure capital upon easier terms, and with 
facilities which could only be given by a powerful and 
friendly Government. And the work was well and speedily 
performed. Within a few years, and at least six years 
before the time promised to the Dominion Government, 
the Company had built the greatest railway in the world 
and conquered some of the most difficult engineering pro- 
blems ever put by nature in the way of human enterprise. 
As a consequence of the closer relations created between 
the Provinces by the Continental Highway ; through the 
careful protection afforded to native industries; and the 
development of internal trade by the checking of unfair 
and ruinous American competition in the Canadian home 
market, the progress of the country has been most marked. 
Production of every kind has been promoted ; the people 
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of the most distant Provinces have been united in the 
bonds of trade and travel, politics and intercourse; the 
different portions of the Dominion have been made inter- 
dependent, instead of being left to lean upon neighbouring 
parts of the United States for commerce and interchange ; 
external trade has developed enormously and prices have 
steadily maintained to the consumer a lower level than in 
the neighbouring Republic. In view therefore of these 
facts, it may not be uninteresting to add a brief sketch of 
Canadian fiscal history to the ever-active discussion of 
tariffs and tariff questions. Canadians have experienced 
the preferential trade and cramped conditions of the old 
Colonial regime which fell, upon the abolition of the Corn- 
Laws, in 1846. They know how valuable that preference 
in the British market was in itself, but how restricted its 
benefits proved through the Navigation laws and the 
peculiarly narrow ideas which then prevailed concerning 
the Colonies and Colonial requirements or resources. But 
they also felt the ill-effects of the sudden abrogation of such 
long-continued fiscal arrangements ; and the severe depres- 
sion and hard times following upon the development of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy, caused, in 1849, the flickering Annexa- 
tion agitation of which so much has been said from time to 
time, and of which so little is really known. 

Since that period three distinct lines of fiscal action have 
been tried by the people of British North America,—Limited 
Reciprocity with the United States, a Revenue Tariff, and 
moderate Protective duties. From 1855 to 1866 the Reci- 
procity agreement was in force ; and, as a result of the rise 
in agricultural prices following upon the Crimean War and 
maintained by the American Civil War, the arrangement is 
claimed by the present advocates of unlimited Reciprocity, 
or complete free-trade with the United States, to have been 
productive of great prosperity and of considerable expansion 
in trade. The claim is undoubtedly true as to the condition 
of affairs during that particular period, but the cause lay 
not so much in the mere admission of farm products upon 
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a mutually free basis—manufactures were not included—as 
in the external events referred to. After the abrogaticn of 
the Treaty by the Americans owing to the violent Anti- 
British feeling aroused during the war, the Confederation 
of the Provinces was formed; partly as a consequence of 
the financial distress and commercial depression caused by 
the sudden and unfriendly action of the United States ; 
partly as a visible and effective reply to the then wide- 
spread belief in the Republic that it would coerce the 
disunited and presumably helpless Provinces into annexa- 
tion; and generally, as a protective measure, and decided 
step in the path of progress and nationality. The Govern- 
ment constituted in 1867 to carry on the affairs of the new 
Dominion—with Sir John Macdonald at its head—did not 
propose or contemplate absolute protection. But it was 
found that the average duty of 15 per cent., first imposed 
by the Hon. A. T. (now Sir Alexander) Galt, when Finance 
Minister of the United Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
in 1859, was really a sufficient protection as matters then 
stood, and was productive of a reasonable degree of pro- 
gress, prosperity and national revenue. 

But by 1873, when the Liberals under Mr. Mackenzie 
came into office upon a local issue, external circumstances 
had entirely changed, and in the previous year, the Con- 
servative Finance-Minister had fore-shadowed the necessity 
of having higher duties. It was then that the industries 
of the United States had commenced to recover from the 
paralysis into which they had been thrown by the Civil 
War, and, benefiting by a protective tariff three times 
higher than the duties levied in Canada, they were soon 
enabled to supply their own local market and to turn their 
attention to capturing that of the Dominion which lay so 
invitingly open to external competition. Increased produc- 
tion in the neighbouring Republic resulted therefore in 
what was termed “slaughtering goods” in Canada; and 
the industries of the Dominion were thus destroyed one by 
one through the unfair competition of larger manufacturing 
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concerns, greater centres of population and a far greater 
command of capital. Nor was the Canadian consumer 
benefited by obtaining cheaper goods. As soon as a 
certain line of manufacture—stoves for instance—had been 
compelled to give way to the cheaper American product, 
and this had become a practical monopoly, the prices were 
raised to the same level which had meantime prevailed in 
the States. Sir R. J. Cartwright, Finance Minister under 
Mr. Mackenzie, made a feeble attempt to grapple with the 
problem by a uniform increase in the duties, of 24 per cent., 
without however any protective result being visible, even 
incidentally. After that effort (1874) the tariff was let 
severely alone, so far as any endeavour to check American 
competition was concerned. And this in spite of the most 
disastrous depression and pronounced popular discontent. 

It was, therefore, not a matter for surprise, that Sir John 
Macdonald should have swept the country, in 1878, upon a 
platform of moderate protection and, in the year following, 
succeeded in establishing the system known in the pages of 
contemporary history and in current politics, as the National 
Policy. Since then, and through the turmoil of three general 
Elections it has been steadily maintained in principle, with 
occasional deviations in detail. The average of the duties 
as imposed upon all imports from external sources is about 
30 per cent. ad valorem, or only thirteen per cent. higher 
than that in force during the Revenue tariff period of 1867- 
1879. Yet the ensuing development has been marvellous. 
The soup-kitchens provided for starving labourers without 
work, have disappeared from the cities of Canada; the 
endless voices of distress and the wail of the working-man 
unable to obtain employment are no longer heard in the 
land; factories began at once to rise all over the country 
and to establish themselves in a manner they have since 
been able to maintain; Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories commenced a wonderful career of progress ; 
confidence was restored; American competition checked ; 
and the credit of the country raised in the money markets 
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of the world, whilst a redundant revenue, with surpluses in 
place of deficits, became assured. To-day, the depression 
existing amongst British and American farmers has only 
touched the fringe of Canadian prosperity. It has had a 
limited effect, of course, and the lower prices for wheat, and 
one or two other products, have caused a feeling of dis- 
content amongst a section of the farming community ; but 
like the Canadian depression, the area of discontent is very 
small as was thoroughly proved by the result of recent bye- 
electicns. Where it does exist, the sentiment is mainly 
confined to adherents of the party of pessimism—the Liberal 
Opposition—which has been so long out of office that 
some of its leaders have become unduly and unpatriotically 
despondent. 

A few illustrations of the general progress made by the 
Dominion, as embodied in the following table, will be 
interesting, and at the same time will reveal some of the 
reasons upon which the Conservative party in Canada base 
their support of the present protective policy : 


1878. 1892. 
Miles of Railway ws = ios 6,143 [5,000 
Tons of Shipping employ “7 Ses 23,102,551 43,802, 384 
Letters and Post-Cards 236 see 50,840,000 123,665,000 
Dominion Note Circulation ... is $9,420,127 $17,214,953 
Deposits in banks... om ... $88,995,127 $211,881,822 
Money-Orders issued see Jy $7,130,000 $42,825,701 


Bank Note Circulation 
Fire Insurance 
Life Insurance 


520,215,020 
$409,819,000 
$84,151,000 


333,788,578 
$759,502,000 
$261,475,000 


Exports of Cattle $1,152,000 $7,748,000 
iv Cheese $3,997,000 $11,652,000 
Total Export of Farm products $32,028,000 $50.706,000 
Export of Home Manufactures $17,780,000 $26,843,000 
Consumption of tea (Ibs. ) 11,019,000 22,593,000 
Coffee (Ibs. ) 1,881,000 46,322,000 

53 . Sugar (Ibs.) 100,000,000 345,000,000 
Import of raw Cotton (Ibs.) ... 8,011,000 46,000,000 
Consumption of coal (tons) ... 1,665,000 5,885,000 
Total trade $172,405,000 $241,000,000 


These figures clearly demonstrate a steady growth of 
popular comfort, a large increase in every branch of 
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national trade and industry, a marked addition to indi- 
vidual consumption of articles such as tea, coffee, and sugar, 
which the protection tariff has enabled the Government to 
make free to all. This development is all the more striking 
as the population has only increased half a million during 
the last ten years—1881 to 1891—whilst during the same 
period the capital invested in manufactures has risen from 
$165,000,000 to $353,000,000. It must be evident there- 
fore after the most superficial examination of these statistics, 
to all who possess the most elementary knowledge of 
Canada and its past progress, or present prospects, that the 
Dominion now takes by right the most prominent place 
amongst the rising, united, and youthful communities of the 
world. Hope has hitherto been the motto of the vast 
majority of its people ; faith in their country the inspiring 
motive to action. It goes without saying, however, that 
there are men who cannot see, or else wilfully fail to com- 
prehend this development. Unfortunately there have been, 
through all these years, party leaders who were willing to 
preach persistent pessimism, to grossly magnify obstacles, 
to minimize progress, and, wherever possible, to hamper 
efforts. Confederation was carried in spite of some of 
these men; the Canadian Pacific Railway was constructed 
in the teeth of most strenuous and continued opposition 
from others ; the National Policy has been most unscrupu- 
lously attacked and the country vilified; while British con- 
nexion and Canadian independence of the United States 
are maintained to-day in face of the persistent action, 
hostile or insidious, of men who call themselves Canadians 
and British subjects. 

Of this discontented and pessimistic section, Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, a New York millionaire, supposed to have been 
born in Canada, is the American leader, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith the literary exponent, and Sir Richard Cartwright 
the political head. In the columns of the New York Szz, 
a rabid Anti-British paper which delights in wholesale mis- 
representation and abuse of Great Britain, Prof. Goldwin 
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Smith recently stated, under his own signature, that the 
Liberal party in Canada is an American party, and the 
Conservative a British one. True as it may be regarding 
the latter, this allegation of the now active advocate of 
Annexation, is untrue so far as it concerns the rank and 
file of the Liberal party in Canada. They are being 
educated in that direction by leaders like Cartwright, 
Laurier, Mercier or Edgar; but the seed has not yet 
sprouted sufficiently to permit of anyone in position taking 
off the mask and declaring publicly for annexation or even 
immediate independence. To teach steadily, year in and 
year out, that Canada’s natural market is in the United 
States ; that geographically and commercially the country 
is completely dependent upon its neighbour; that the 
Dominion cannot prosper without American good-will— 
which she has never yet had; that closer trade relations 
are necessary even at the expense of discrimination in 
tariffs against the Mother-Country or of separation from 
the Empire if they cannot be otherwise obtained ; and that 
the present independent fiscal and national development of 
Canada, apart from the United States, is suicidal to the 
interests of our people—such an educational campaign must 
have its effect in time, and especially when it includes a 
steady misrepresentation of British sentiment, a specimen 
of which may be found in the constant quotation of the 
utterances of English Statesmen who have been dead for 
years, and whose views are now as obsolete as the rites of 
the Druids. 

Of the three men described as leaders in this American 
campaign, Mr. Goldwin Smith is easily first. He is first in 
the vindictiveness with which he pursues the Loyalist and 
British leaders in Canada, as at one time he pursued Lord 
Beaconsfield ; first in the influence which he obtains in 
Britain and the United States by a steady succession of 
magazine articles, newspaper letters, published lectures, 
and widely circulated pamphlets; first in the ability with 
which he distorts history, twists political action, and mis- 
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represents the position and prospects of the Dominion; 
first also in the unique position of posing at the heart of 
the Empire as an Imperial Unionist, and working in Canada 
as President of the Continental Union Club of Toronto, 
and the avowed advocate of the immediate Separation of 
Canada from Britain in order that it may enter the Ameri- 
can Union. It is necessary to speak plainly in this con- 
nexion. While Mr. Goldwin Smith may command a facile 
and brilliant pen, and be admired for his abilities, it must 
be remembered that he is now actively engineering a move- 
ment which, if successful, would disrupt the British Empire, 
and if unsuccessful, as it must be, may easily result in blood- 
shed and Civil War. In Canada he has little real influence, 
no respectable following, and literally no popularity. But 
in the United States he is spoken of and written about as 
a great, representative Canadian ; and in England certain 
circles still regard him as the staunch opponent of Imperial 
disintegration and the advocate of Imperial unity, because 
of his stand upon the Home Rule Question. It is as diffi- 
cult to understand his complex and curious character as it 
is to comprehend the contradictory opinions which he pre- 
sents. For instance, a few years ago, Professor Smith 
wrote in the Pystander, a well-known publication of his, as 
follows : 

‘A national conflict every four years for the Presidency and the enor- 
mous patronage that is now annexed to it, must bring everything that is 
bad in the nation to the top, and will end in the domination of scoundrels. 
The moral atmosphere is darkened with calumny, bribery and corruption, 
and all their fatal effects upon national character. How can the political 
character of any nation withstand for ever the virus of evil passion and 
corruption which these vast faction fights infuse ?” 

Yet the author of these and many similar words is striving 
with all his power to merge the British institutions, law and 
order of Canada, into a country which he thus describes, 
and which, within a very few months, has seen the Home- 
stead riots, the Idaho State Militia called out to suppress a 
miners’ rebellion, the terrible spectacle of the people of 
Texas turning out in thousands to help burn and torture a 
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negro to death, and the State of Kansas in a condition of 
Civil War over the claims of rival legislatures. But enough 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith. Canadians have certainly heard 
too much of him and his most injurious and disgraceful 
views, though Englishmen have hardly yet learned to 
appreciate the harm which his beautiful literary style has 
enabled him to inflict upon this loyal but distant portion of 
the Empire. Hence this somewhat lengthy reference to 
Disraeli’s “Oxford Professor.” But the policy of the 
Liberal party cannot be fully comprehended without some 
acquaintance with the sentiments and personality of its 
other leaders. Of Sir Richard Cartwright it is unnecessary 
to say much. Ambitious, but unpopular ; an able speaker, 
but sarcastic to a degree which makes more enemies than 
the best of policies could make friends ; a one-time Con- 
servative, but alleged to have changed his politics because 
Sir John Macdonald would not give him the Finance 
Ministership in 1871 ; bearing an Imperial title, but advo- 
cating, since 1837, a clear-cut American and anti-British 
policy—he is a curious combination of rare ability and of 
qualities which would prevent any man from being a suc- 
cessful politician, to say nothing of attaining the higher 
position of statesman. Mr. Wiman is a clever man who 
has succeeded in making Americans think that in some way 
or another he will be able to effect a Commercial Union of 
Canada with the United States as a preliminary to Political 
Union. 

Such are the men now controlling the policy of the 
Liberal party in Canada. The Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, the 
nominal leader, is a man widely esteemed for his personal 
qualities and grace of manner and speech, but one who is 
entirely under the control of the stronger minds of his 
party. When Count Mercier, a man of strong will and 
much vigour of character, managed the affairs of Quebec 
Province as its Premier, his machinery in local elections 
was used to assist Mr. Laurier in Dominion contests ; his 
supporters were Mr. Laurier’s; and his opinions as a rule 
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were the same as those of his National Leader. So when 
the crash came and the grossest corruption was proved 
against the Mercier Ministry, it was very difficult to say 
where the line was to be drawn between the two leaders, 
although everyone was prepared to admit the personal 
purity of Mr. Laurier. So, in 1887, the Dominion Leader 
was averse to accepting or touching the policy of American 
free-trade, Commercial Union, Unrestricted Reciprocity, or 
whatever it might be called, which Mr. Wiman was busily 
propagating. But Sir Richard Cartwright thought he saw 
in the proposal a chance of success for their party ; and not 
many weeks after Mr. Laurier had been speaking at 
Somerset, Quebec, in favour of the closer trade connexion 
of Canada and the Empire, Sir Richard boldly proclaimed 
at Ingersoll, Ontario, the very antitheses of this idea,— 
closer trade relations with the States and at Great Britain's 
expense, if need be. Soon afterwards the party was appar- 
ently forced into adopting a policy which has only resulted 
in yearly increasing disaster to it and to the hopes of its 
leaders. 

It is true that some headway was made at first. People 
hardly understood that the new policy meant discrimination 
against British goods in favour of American, a uniform 
Customs tariff with the United States, and a probable 
pooling of the revenues of Canada and the States, together 
with a Dominion tariff controlled practically at Washington 
instead of Ottawa. And the pressure—more apparent than 
real—of the McKinley bill which came into force in 
October, 1890, also had an effect for the time being upon 
the farmer. So that in the elections which were brought 
on early in 1891, the chances were favourable to the Liberals, 
who had been working hard during the past four years ; 
while the Conservatives had been resting more or less upon 
their oars, and thinking of their past victories under the 
Grand Old Man of Canada, Sir John Macdonald. And his 
personality was really the rock upon which the hopes of 
disloyalty and the labours of Americanized agitators were 
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finally broken. The Premier was ill, too feeble by far to 
manage a General Election, but he saw with the eye of an 
experienced Commander that to delay action much longer 
would be dangerous, if not fatal. At a moment, therefore, 
when three of the Liberal leaders were in the United States, 
before the McKinley bill had created the discontent which 
the Opposition hoped would follow upon the shutting of 
Canadian eggs, horses and barley out of the American 
market, before the Opposition was fully organised,—the 
House of Commons was dissolved, and the battle com- 
menced. Sir John Macdonald, against his physician’s ex- 
press warning that it would wear out his already enfeebled 
frame, threw himself into the conflict as of old, and soon 
created that confidence in his followers which can only be 
compared to the enthusiasm which men like Richard Coeur 
de Lion or Henry of Navarre raised in the hearts of their 
countrymen when leading them to battle. He issued the 
famous manifesto which will last for all time in the memories 
of Canadians, declaring that the struggle was one for 
national autonomy, and that as for him “a British subject 
he was born, a British subject he would die.” The election 
was won, and the Premier returned to Ottawa, after having 
made numberless speeches to enthusiastic audiences—on one 
day speaking five times. But he returned to die. In the 
bright days of June the old statesman passed away amid 
scenes of heartfelt sorrow, which are rare indeed in this 
practical age. For nearly fifty years he had been a Cana- 
dian leader, and for at least half that time Canada’s greatest 
and most popular man. 

But his policy still lives. Bye-elections which followed 
doubled the Conservative majority ; and to-day Sir John 
Thompson leads a large and united party. Differences may 
exist upon details. One member may not like the duty 
upon coal-oil, another thinks the duty upon binder-twine 
might be dispensed with; but upon the broad general prin- 
ciple and policy of Canada for Canadians as against the talk 
of American union and Continental policies; of Canada 
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within the British Empire; of Canada for home products 
and manufactures so far as may be found beneficial; of 
Canada as a great British State; the Conservative party 
and the majority of the people are united, and will, I 
believe, remain so. To ensure that the maintenance of 
British connexion may remain an all-important considera- 
tion in the heart of the Canadian voter, it is necessary for 
the Mother-Country to aid, in every way possible, those 
who have taken up Sir John Macdonald’s work—without 
having his unequalled personality and magnetism. If 
that is done, time will slowly but surely evolve that 
closer commercial, defensive and national union which 
should be included in the phrase, “ Imperial Federation,” 
as applied to the great self-governing States of the Empire, 
and which should be the one aim of British citizens all over 
the world. 


‘Toronto, Canada. 


Since this was set up, the Liberal Leader has formulated 
his policy as one of (1) Reform of the Customs Tariff in 
the direction of Free Trade rather than of Protection, 
(2) Reform of Land Grants in favour of settlers as against 
speculators, (3) Loyalty to England, but (4) with a staunch 
support for Canadian interests whenever they chance to clash 
with those of Great Britain, (5) Reciprocity with the United 
States, (6) Repeal of the Franchise Act.—Ep. 
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THE HISTORY OF TCHAMPA 


(THE CYAMBA OF MARCO POLO, NOW ANNAM OR 
COCHIN CHINA). 


By ComMANbDANT E. AvyMonter.* 


I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
THE ancient kingdom of “Cyamba, which Messire Marco Polo visited 
about 1280 a.p.,” is known to us through three series of accounts, clear in 
details if not very great in bulk :— 

I. The ancient Chinese Annals and Historians, cited in the “ Notes 
‘ Historiques sur la nation Annamite” of the learned French Missionary, 
Father Legrand de la Liraye, who died at Saigon about 1874, give us a 
very clear idea of the relations between China and the kingdom of Cyamba, 
between the IVth and Xth Centuries, .p. 

IJ. From the Xth Century, when the Giao Tchi attained their liberty, 
the ‘‘ Histoire de ’Annam” of Mr. Petrus Truong Vinh Ky, a Cochin 
Chinese scholar, helps us, through Annamite annals, to a knowledge of 
the progressive encroachment on Cyamba by her turbulent neighbours. 
French writers on this historical subject have done little but copy these 
two authors, who alone were lucky enough to reach inedited (original) - 
sources of information. Among the works at secondhand, several are not 
without merit ; and we may mention with praise: “ Z’ Histoire de /’ Annam, 
by the Abbé Launay,—Z’Annam et le Cambodge by the Abbé Bouillevaux 
—Le Ciampa by the same; and Francis Garnier’s Relation de 1 Exploration 
du Mekong.” ‘Though the last wrote too early in the day to unravel the 
entangled threads of ancient Indo-Chinese Histories, yet he has borrowed 
from Chinese authors some very useful information. 

III. A third source of information has been recently opened to us, by 
the inscriptions discovered during my scientific mission to Indo-China. 
These bilingual documents give us details regarding the religion, civilization 
and political organization of a kingdom which has itself disappeared. 

Of these inscriptions, those in Sanskrit have been analyzed by 
M. Bergaigne in the January 1888 issue of the Journal de la Société 
Asiatique de Paris; while in its issue of January 1891, I have tried to 
handle those in Tchame or vernacular tongue. These studies and ex- 
plorations explain and I hope justify my attempt to add another stone 
to the historical edifice of French Cochin China. I think that drawing 
now on the three sources which I have indicated, we have sufficient 


* A paper read on September gth, 1891, before the Statutory Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in London, to which Commandant E. Aymonier, Principal of the 
Colonial School at Paris, was the Delegate of the French Government. 
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materials to trace with certainty Marco Polo’s historical sketch of Cyamba. 
The grand lines of that sketch are not likely to be weakened by future 
discoveries in Chinese literature, or in the inscriptions still remaining 
unnoticed in Central and Northern Annam. 

We know now that the natives gave to their country the name of 
Tchampa (Campa) the derivation and appearance of which are assuredly 
Indian; and from this name come the various renderings given by 
European authors—Ciampa, Cyamba, Tsciampa, Tchampa, Tjampa, etc. 
To this day the last descendants of the ancient inhabitants of Tchampa 
call themselves Tchames (Cam). 

Ancient Chinese historians call this country Lin-Y = ‘The wild forests.” 
The Annamites pronounced these two ideographs Zam-Af, which are said 
to be but two transcriptions of one and the same expression. Later on, 
the Annamites, (Chinese in their civilization and writing, but in continual 
touch with Tchampa), transcribed this name very closely by the characters 
Chiem Ba. With our present knowledge, it would be a gross mistake to 
say that Tchampa was derived from Chiem Ba: the reverse is the case. 
The Annamites shortened the name of the capital to Chiem Thanh, and 
spoke of the country and its people as Chiem, Shiem, Xiem, Siem. This 
has led Father Legrand de la Liraye into a mistake. Deceived by an 
apparent similarity in the names, the learned missionary, in his “ /Voées 
fTistoriques,” has sometimes mistaken the Tchames for the Siamese. The 
latter were distant from Tchampa, and were long subject to Cambodia; and 
their historical achievements are of comparatively recent date. 

The Southern Chinese also called Tchampa, Zcheng Tching, or Co-Tcheng 
Tching, which the Europeans have changed into Cochin China; and by 
this name they have long called Tchampa. In our days the name of 
Cochin China tends to extend itself to the south-west, and to be applied 
to the country situated on the delta of the Mékong in ancient Cambodia ; 
while Tchampa itself, a narrow and difficult strip of country, enclosed 
between the mountains and the sea, and curved like an S extending over 
10 degrees of latitude between French Cochin China on the South, and 
Tonkin on the North, tends more and more to take the name of Annam, 
properly so called. 

A short digression on Annam and on the Annamites will not here be 
out of place. 

Before the Christian era, when Tchampa embraced the whole coast 
from Saigon to the present province of Canton, the name of Annam was 
unknown. ‘Then, in Southern China, or in the North of present Tonquin, 
in the mountainous regions separating the river of Canton from the waters 
of the Red River, there probably dweit tribes which from time immemorial 
were under Chinese influence. This was the country, these the men called 
Giao Tchi : “The bifurcated toes” according to some, or as I think, “‘ The 
separated plants,” “the diverging slopes.” The people of Giao Tchi, 
conquered in the IInd Century B.c. by the Chinese, accepted the language, 
writing and civilization of the Celestial Empire. The conquerors gave, 
later on, to the land they held the name of Annam, “ the peaceful south.” 
This race has since then been called the people of Anmnam, or “ An- 
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namites.” The Annamites, therefore, as far as we can trace their past, are 
not known by any Ethnic name. They have preserved the memory of 
names given by the Chinese, which they have appropriated. Its Southern 
neighbours,—the men of that Tchampa which they were afterwards to 
conquer little by little, gave them, as far as I know, two names: the popular 
name of /Joek (pronounced Dyoeuwk) and the literary name of Yvan or 
Yuon (pronounced Yoo-one) which was gradually popularized, and became 
even more common than Djoewk. Both names survive in the language 
of the present Tchames, and are applied to the Annamites. The more 
generally used word Yuon has, however, passed also into the language of 
the neighbouring people, especially of the Cambodians. Yuon, therefore, 
is the name given to the Annamites throughout Indo-China, except in 
Annam itself. 

Whence did this name come ? 

According to the Sanskrit inscriptions of Tchampa, it is the Sanskrit 
Yavana, the name used by the Indians for the Greeks, or “TIonians.” Let 
me quote two passages from Victor Duruy’s Histoire des Grecs (Vol. L., 
p- 57): “Since the XIth Century B.c. the Hebrews knew the name of 
the children of Javan (Ionians) who inhabit the coasts and islands of the 
Great Sea ; and this name is found also in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
the Pharaohs of the XVIII Dynasty.” And further on (p. 64, note): “ By 
a strange chance, this ancient name of Ionians of which the Athenians 
were ashamed when Aristophanes called them by it in derision, is actually 
that by which the Turks call the Greeks of the independent kingdom, 
Yundn: their name for the Greek Raias, or subjects, is Roumis. The 
Arabs have never called them anything except Yunan.” 

This word Yuxon, of which the origin is so remote, and the relationship 
so distant, requires perhaps some further observations. It bears a singular 
resemblance to the Chinese Yuan, Juan, or Jouan, which the Annamites 
pronounce Weuyén—-more strictly gwen. Now Nguyén is a very common 
family name among the Annamites, who might be called, par excellence, 
the tribe of “‘ Nguyén,” as the Israelites have been called the children of 
Juda or of Levi. ‘Nguyén” is the name of the present Annamite dynasty ; 
and the Abbé Launay tells us that the Jate King, Tu Duc, was called by 
the Chinese Jouan Fou Tchen. 

The ancestors of the present Yuons occupied, as I said, the country of 
Giao Tchi, on the Southern frontier of China. Conquered in the IInd 
century B.c. and gradually assimilated, they advanced southward, led by 
Chinese Governors, absorbing or driving back the other races, and little by 
little colonizing Tonquin. So, about the middle of the [Vth Century, the 
Celestial Empire unexpectedly found itself in contact with the Tchames, 
who, according to Father Legrand de la Liraye, “had occupied formerly 
almost all the coast from Cape St. James, up to Canton, on which too they 
have left the beautiful towers which we now see.” 

Whether politically united into one government, or forming a confedera- 
tion, it is now certain that at this remote epoch Tchampa was entirely 
penetrated with Brahmanism. This is placed beyond all doubt by the 
Sanskrit inscription in the village of Vo Can, near Nha Trang, in the 
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province of Khanh Hoa--one of the most anciently known, dating at 
least from the IlId Century,—though no divine name is now legible on 
it. It treats of a pious endowment by a prince called Mararajé. Indian 
civilization had, therefore, a very ancient hold on the oriental coast of Indo- 
China. Not more so, however, than we had already reason to believe ; for, 
as Barth and Bergaigne have remarked, in the middle of the II Century 
A.D., Ptolemy gives Indian geographical names all over these coasts. 

On this small field, then, two very different civilizations met in a 
bloody encounter, which struggle continued, with occasional truces, a 
merciless strife for 1,100 years, (IV to XV Century of our era). On 
the one side the Tchames defended their hearths and homes; on the 
other, the Chinese followed up their first decisive blows down to the Xth 
Century. From this last date, the Annamites, freed from the Chinese 
yoke but become quite Chinese themselves, and now established firmly in 
Tonquin determined to entirely dismember Tchampa, which had already 
been much weakened. Once they had conquered it, they assimilated or 
pitilessly hunted down the last remains of the Tchames; and this con- 
tinued till the recent French conquest of the country. 

The history of Tchampa, therefore, may be divided into three clearly 
distinct but unequal periods ;—the struggles with the Chinese, [Vth to Xth 
Centuries ;—the struggles with the Annamites, Xth to XVth Centuries ;-— 
and its gradual extinction, XVth to XIXth Centuries. 


II. 
THE STRUGGLES WITH CHINA—IVTH TO XTH CENTURIES. 


AFTER Tan had conquered the Empire, he recalled the troops from the 
country of the Giao Tchi. Then an officer, the Tich-Su of Giao, called 
Dao Hoang, addressed to him the followins petition :— 

“Very far, beyond Giao, many thousands of 4% (Li=600 metres= 
6561 yds.) lies Lam Ap, the chief of which, Pham Hung, is always engaged 
in plundering and calls himself a King. This people is continually making 
incursions into our territory, and, when united together with Pho Nam 
(Cambodia) constitutes a vast multitude. When attacked, they retire and 
hide themselve in inaccessible places. In the time of the Ngo (the dynasty 
preceding Tan), these people of Lam Ap made their submission, but 
only the better to plunder the inhabitants and to slay their chiefs. Sent 
among them to hold them in restraint, I have spent there over ro years. 
They always remained concealed and unseen, in their caves and hiding 
places. I had with me 8,000 men, the greater part of whom have perished 
of privations and sickness. I have only some 2,400 odd left. Now that 
the four seas enjoy perfect peace, it is necessary to think of sending 
reinforcements ; but as I am an official of a past government, what I say 
is of no importance.” 

The Emperor Tan followed this advice, says Father Legrand de la 
Liraye ; for, since the year 318, the affairs of the Government of Giao were 
in a most miserable state. The wildest anarchy reigned on the southern 
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frontiers of the Empire, and the incursions of the Lam Ap had become 
daily more troublesome, according to the Chinese officials. In 353, a 
prince of the imperial house of Tan, called Nguyén Phu, then Governor 
of Giao, carried the war into Lam Ap, and seized over 50 cities or forts. 
We may conclude that this first invasion was made in the valley of the Red 
River, with the result of conquering definitely for the Chinese and Anna- 
mites, the coast of Tonquin, such as it had been formed by the alluvia 
of that epoch. 

A Chinese note informs us that Lam Ap belonged to the province of 
Nhat Nam (Canton), bounded on the east by the sea, on the west by Trao 
Khué, extending in the south to Tchan Lap (Cambodia), and joining on 
to Annam, through Hoan Chu or Xu Nghé. In the south, this country 
was called Tha-bé, in the north O-ly. 

In 399, Pham Ho Dat, King of Lam Ap, invading the coasts of Tonquin 
and Canton, was driven back by Do Vien, the Chinese Governor of Giao. 
In 413, renewing his incursions on the coast of Canton, Pham Ho Dat 
was again driven back, pursued, captured and beheaded, by Hué Do, the 
son and successor of Do Vien. ‘Two years later, a new king of Lam Ap, 
to revenge his predecessor, invaded Tonquin and plundered the coast, but 
was driven off by the people themselves. At length in 420, say the Chinese 
historians, Hué Do made a great slaughter of the people of Lam Ap, 
killing more than half of them. These Aodder-races then tendered their 
submission, which Hué Do accepted on condition of their restoring all 
that they had plundered. It took 10 years to recover from this defeat. 

In 431, Pham Dzuoeng Mai, king of Lam Ap, again cttacked, with 
recovered strength, the coasts of Tonquin and Canton. He too was driven 
back. The next year, he sent an embassy to the Court of the ‘Tong (then 
the imperial dynasty) asking for the appointment of Prefect of Giao. (This 
attempt tends to confirm the supposition that the kings of Lam Ap had 
rights to claim over Tonquin, the coasts of which had belonged to their 
ancestors.) The emperor on account of the distance refused him that 
office. Four years later, the Court of Tong ordered Hoa Chi, governor of 
Giao, to chastise Lam Ap, because Pham Dzuoeng Mai still continued his 
Robberies, though he had done homage by sending ambassadors and 
presents. A boastful Chinese “ Literate,” called Y, gives the details of this 
expedition and of the important part which he himself played in it. Going 
in the suite of Hoa Chi to fight Lam Ap, he had command of the vanguard, 
with the title of Marshal. The king of Lam Ap, frightened at the invasion 
of his country by this army, sent an embassy offering to restore the value of 
all that he had taken from the government of Nhat Nam, namely 10,000 
pounds (livres) of pure gold and 100,00¢ pounds of silver. ‘The Emperor 
ordered Hoa Chi to accept the offer, if Dzuoeng Mai was really sincere ; so 
Hoa Chi who was encamped at Chau Ngo sent an officer called Trung Co 
to the king—but he never returned. Resolved then to give no quarter, 
Hoa Chi immediately besieged the fortress of Khu Lat, commanded by 
Phu Long, the principal leader of Lam Ap. In vain did the king send 
Pham Con Sha Dat to the relief of his general. Our learned Y attacked 
him on his march and destroyed his troops. In the 5th month, Hoa Chi 
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entered the besieged fort, beheaded Phu Long, and improved his victory 
by carrying his army up to the border of the Elephants. Dzuoeng Mai 
then raised all the available forces of his kingdom to resist the enemy. He 
took care to conceal his elephants from view. Our learned Y said on this 
occasion: “I have heard that in foreign countries there are lions—an 
animal which all the others respect and fear. Let us put his image before 
the elephants.” In fact it was thus that the elephants were frightened and 
put to flight, the army of the king of Lam Ap was cut to pieces, and he 
himself barely succeeded in escaping with his family. The booty captured 
was immense. ‘Thus to the maritime incursions of Lam Ap the Chinese 
Governors replied by more efficacious invasions by land. We know these 
wars and their causes only by the account given by the conquerors, who 
have therefore full play in denouncing the Punic faith of their adversaries. 

There are two Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on a rock at the foot of a 
hill in the province of Phu Yen, dating from about this Vth century. King 
Bhadravarman who takes the titles of Dharma Maharaja Sri Bhadravarman 
already bears a royal name ending in Varman like the names of the kings 
of Cambodia and of the islands of the Sound. This is precisely the period 
when such names occur frequently also in the South of India. This king 
invokes Siva by the name of Bhadresvara. Siva, therefore, has been 
worshipped in Tchampa from very ancient times, under names borrowed 
from those of the kings who either raised temples to him, or in some other 
way helped to increase the glory of his worship. 

During the VIth century, the south of China was a prey to disturbances ; 
and her historians have nothing to say of Lam Ap. In 605, however, 
Luong Phuong, a redoubted general serving under the dynasty of Tuy, after 
taking military possession of Nhat Nam (Canton) and Nam Viet (Tonquin), 
tried to subdue Lam Ap. Its immense wealth had excited to the utmost 
the cupidity of the people about the Tuys ; for the country was held to be 
exceedingly rich in precious metals. To the former titles of Loun Phuong, 
the Emperor added those of Commander in Chief of the roads of Hoan Chu 
(the present Xu Nghé), and of Kinh Luoc, or Imperial Visitor, of Lam Ap. 

Luong Phuong, assembling a force of more than 10,000 men and many 
horse, marched by land on Viet Thuédng—then the generic name of all 
Tonquin—while a relative of his, Truong Tu, went by sea to Bac Canh, on 
the shore of Nhat Nam or the gulf of Tonquin. Phan Tchi, king of Lam 
Ap, met him with many elephants. At first, he gained some success ; but 
Luong Phuong had ditches dug and covered with twigs ; and in the ensuing 
battle he simulated a precipitate flight. The elephants on coming to the 
ditches became alarmed, and retreating caused the utmost disorder in the 
army of Phan Tchi, which was completely routed, with immense slaughter. 
Luong Phuong pursued its remains as far as the bronze column of Ma Vien. 
In eight days he reached the capital, which Phan Tchi abandoned, leaving 
to his conqueror eighteen statues of massive gold representing his eighteen 
predecessors. In commemoration of his victory Luong Phuong cut an 
inscription on stone, and then returned to China. He died, however, on 
the way, and his army was decimated by diseases, the soldiers having suffered 
much from swelling of the feet during the long, rapid and fatiguing marches. 
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The site of this battle must have been in the west of Tonquin, that is to 
say in the north of the present province of Thanh Hoa, whence in eight 
days the army could reach the first historical capital of ‘TTchampa—now 
called Shri Banoeuy by the modern Tchames. According to the calcula- 
tion of a Chinese author cited by Francis Garnier, this capital lay about the 
17th degree of latitude, near Dong Hoeuy the present chief town of Quang 
Binh. The very name Dong Hoeuy perhaps means “the field of the 
Tchames,” as the Annamites give to their hereditary enemies the epithet 
of Hoi, “ Hoeuy ” = barbarians. 

These grave events in 605 seem to mark the beginning of a long period 
of desperate struggles for the possession of northern Tchampa—the present 
provinces of Thanh Hoa and Nghé An. After centuries of bloody wars, 
their final acquisition, first by the Chinese, then by the Annamites will 
afterwards sound the knell ef Tchampa. 

The annals relate that about 618 Hoa Lich, Commander in Chief of 
Giao under the ‘Tuys, had acquired the greatest influence and reputation 
during his tours among the peoples of the south. All the kingdoms of Lam 
Ap enthusiastically sent him such presents of precious stones, rhinoceros 
horns, gold and valuables of all kinds that he became as rich as any king. 

In 723, an Annamite rebel, Mai Thuc Loan, known as Hac Dé =“ the 
black Emperor,” directed one of the many attempts of Giao to revolt 
against the Chinese. It was suppressed, though the annals tell us that the 
Tchames (Lam Ap) and the Cambodians (Chon Lap) had helped the 
insurgents. 

In this VIIIth century, the name of “ 42 Mam” comes into general use, 
instead of those formerly used—Giao, Viet Thuong, Nam Viet, etc. In 
756, the Emperor, Ninh Hoang Dé (Ning Hoang Ti) established in Tonquin 
a great military command officially called An Nam. A strange event now 
took place, in 767—an invasion of Tonquin from the coasts of southern 
China by hordes of Malays and Javanese, which the Chinese thus describe : 
“In the year Dinh Vi (767) the men of Con Non and Chava invaded the 
Chaus (prefectures) and attacked the citadels of the country.” General 
Truong Ba Nghi was sent against them ; and uniting with the governor of 
Vo Dinh, he defeated them completely at Chau Dzien, and then built the 
present capital of Tonquin and called it La Thanh.” The annals add the 
following note in explanation: Chava of the mountains was Chau Lang, 
commonly called Dot La. Its limits by land were Chon Lap (Cambodia) 
on the east ; in the West it touched the east of India (which I think means 
the Malay Peninsula). Bo Lac counted 299 tribes. The king of Little 
C6n Non was called Mong Ta Liet ; and the king of Great Con Non, Tu 
Loi Bac. There was another kingdom of Ha Lac called Chava (Java) 
afterwards Chavaquoc, far off in the southern sea. From this kingdom to 
go to the sea by the East it took one month ;—by the south, three days,— 
by the north four; and by the North West fifteen by boat up to Say Pha 
Dinh. Giao Chi attacked this kingdom with 30,000 troops and subdued it, 
says the note ; but this statement must be taken with a large pinch of salt. 

Resuming after a silence of two or three centuries, the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of Tchampa confirm these remote and strange maritime expeditions. 
After mentioning his predecessor, king Prathivindravarman “who ruled 
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over all Tchampa and reigned for a long time,” Satiavarman “the son of his 
sister who had a short reign,” states that, in 774, “ very dark and thin men 
coming from another country in ships” robbed the Linga and destroyed 
the temple of the goddess Po Nagar (Bhagavati) at Nha Trang. Pursuing 
them, Satiavarman says he gained a complete naval victory over them. In 
784, he rebuilt the temple and the Siva, and cut the inscription which gives 
these details. ‘The Linga thus carried off is said to have been erected by 
the mythical king Vicitra Sagara, hundreds of thousands of years before. 

These maritime expeditions of the Javanese, thus mentioned since 667, 
were renewed during a long period ; for another inscription of king Indra- 
varman, younger brother and successor of Satyavarman, states that, in 787, 
the armies of Java, “arriving in ships,” burnt the temple of Siva at Pandu- 
ranga (in Southern Tchampa). ‘Twelve years later, the king, in 799, rebuilt 
and endowed the temple, and cut his inscription celebrating his own glory, 
“who carried the war to the four cardinal points.” * 

Reverses soon followed these successes—however real they were. The 
Chinese annals relate that the kings of Tchainpa, taking advantage of the 
confusion prevailing in the Empire, retook Hoan Chau or Xu Nghé (now 
the provinces of Thanh Hoa and Nghé An,—these continually disputed 
provinces). In 808, Truong Chau, Chinese Governor-General in the south, 
marched against the hostile king, and caused 30,000 men of the two pre- 
fectorates of Hoan and Ai to be beheaded. He destroyed the fortresses 
of these two districts ; captured alive 59 princes of the royal family ; and 
brought back to the north an immense booty, noticeable among which was 
a vast number of coats of mail made of plates of ivory. According to this 
very text it is evident that the population of the invaded or disputed 
territory was still Tchame; the annals add: ‘“‘This king of Hoan Chau 
reigned over all the ancient kingdom of Phan Chi, king of Lam Ap, who 
was conquered by Luong Phuong (203 years previously in the year 605). 
This territory was called Xiem Bat Lao, =the residence of King Xiem Ba ; 
Xiem Thanh, the kingdom of Tei and the land of Bi Thé. 

This name of Xiem Ba, or Chiem Ba, which now begins to take the 
place of the older designation of Lam Ap, shows, I think, that Tchampa 
had become better known to its northern neighbours. The invasion of 
808 seems not to have left any lasting result. The Chinese quitted the 
country or were driven out. According to the inscriptions, there reigned 
in 817 over Tchampa a king called Harivarman, who took the titles of 
“ King of kings,” and “Supreme Lord of the city of Tchampa.” He had 
gained some victories over the Chinese. ‘ His arm was a sun, which 
burnt the people of China black as the night.” Reserving to himself most 
probably the north of the kingdom, he handed over the government of 
Panduranga or the most southerly provinces of Tchampa, to his son 


* We should note that jn these inscriptions the king worships Siva and Vishnu, united 
in one form, as Sankara-Narayana, whose worship was also widely spread in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Cambodia, in the VIth, VIIth, and VIIIth centuries, before the 
foundation of Angkor. From Vyadhapura, then the capital of Cambodia, I have brought 
a beautiful and curious statue of this god Harihara, which was shown at the Universal 
Exposition of 1889, and is now in the Musée Guimet at Paris. 
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Vikrantavarman, placing him under the guardianship of a general called 
Panroe, who made a great successful incursion into Cambodia. 

Vikrantavarman, son of Harivarman by the sister of Satyavarman, was 
reigning both in 829 and in 854. ‘To this reign is traceable a Buddhist 
inscription, which, however, marks that the donor was only a private 
individual. Of vernacular inscriptions up to this date, there are only a 
few, and even these but fragmentary, worn out and almost illegible; while 
the Sanskrit inscriptions are very beautiful and well preserved. These are 
in prose; but from this IXth century to the Xth, these documents are 
partly in prose and partly in verse. 

During the reign of Vikrantavarman, about the year 836, the Chinese 
annals say that Vuong Thuc, Governor-General of Annam, acquired so 
great an ascendancy that all its tribes, as also Xiem (Tchampa) and Chan 
Lap (Cambodia) submitted to pay homage every year. About 860, the 
indigenous tribes of west Tonquin rose against the Chinese, urged on, it 
would seem, by Tchampa. The rebels seized the capital of Tonquin, and 
slew the Chinese prefect. “Many a time (say these annals) Lam Ap has 
tried to rebel and to gather around her the inhabitants of the sea and of 
the mountains ; but it has never had sufficient forces.” 

The inscriptions mention, in the Xth Century King Haravarman and his 
son and successor Indravarman, who, in 918, erected a golden statue to the 
goddess Bhagavati in the temple of Po Nagar. Later on, “the avaricious 
Cambodians took away this statue, but they died in consequence”; and in 
965 king Jaya Indravarman put in its stead a stone statue of the goddess— 
in all probability the very one which exists to this day in the Temple of 
Po Nagar, in Khanh Hoa. 

Tchampa, at this time most probably absorbed in its quarrels with its 
southern neighbour, Cambodia, quietly allowed an event to take place in 
the North, which it perhaps then considered favourable to itself, but which 
nevertheless produced the most fatal consequences. After its repeated 
partial insurrections had been suppressed during twelve centuries, Annam 
at last freed herself from the Chinese yoke, by a general rising in 931. The 
Chinese were driven out. Several chiefs ruled in rapid succession over the 
Annamites, whom Tchampa allowed to remain in peace. In 968, king 
Dinh founded the first Annamite dynasty. This young nation, though 
freed from the Chinese yoke, but completely assimilated to China, will yet 
receive from that country, in spite of all the wars which it will have to 
endure, a constant supply of emigrants and of moral forces. With its 
northward extension stopped by the vast mass of the Celestial Empire, it 
will constantly extend itself southwards, and will eat into Tchampa little by 
little, both by the incessant emigration of its subjects, and by the violent 
attacks of its armies. 

I think that at this period (the Xth Century) Tchampa comprised all the 
present state of Annam, little perhaps excepted, from Baria to Nghé An or 
to Thanh Hoa. I differ in this from the opinion of the bulk of writers on 
the subject, who credit the Annamites with possessing not only Tonquin 
but also the coast as far as Hué. The inscriptions of northern Annam 
probably have in store some surprises on this point. 

The above very important paper will be continued in our next issue.—Eb. 
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WHERE WAS MOUNT SINAI? 
By Pror. A. H. Sayce. 


I HAVE returned to Cairo to find the world of tourists 
departed or departing, some for Europe, some for Palestine, 
others for the Sinaitic Peninsula. The last seem usually 
to be pilgrims in the old-fashioned sense of the word. 
When I ask them why they want to spend time and 
money in travelling day after day upon the back of a bone- 
breaking camel through a land of monotonous rocks and arid 
wads, the answer I get is that they are bent on seeing the 
desert wherein the Israelites wandered for forty years and 
the mountain whereon the law was given to Moses. 
Mount Sinai is the goal and end of their journey. 

Mount Sinai, however, is not so easy to find as the tourist 
thinks. There is doubtless little difficulty in being con- 
ducted to the modern Mount Sinai, the Mount Sinai of 
monks, of dragomen and of popular books, but the real 
Mount Sinai of the Old Testament is harder to discover. 
As it is, even the tourist knows that in the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula itself more than one imposing peak claims the honour 
of being that whereon the Mosaic Law was promulgated, 
and each of the advocates of the rival sites believes that his 
own arguments are unanswerable. The modern European 
traveller usually adopts the theory which makes Mount 
Serbal the scene of the promulgation of the Law, perhaps 
on the strength of his Guide-book, but the natives of the 
Peninsula themselves have no doubt that the scene occurred 
on the Jebel Misa. 

If the exact position of the mountain itself is thus a 
matter of dispute we need not be surprised that the identifi- 
cation of the other sites sanctified by the wanderings of the 
Israelites should be still more a subject of controversy. 
There is hardly one of them which is settled. Indeed the 
only approach to unanimity which exists is in regard to the 
geographical position of the wilderness of Paran. It is 
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identified with the Wadi el-Firan, one of the most fertile 
spots in the Peninsula, where the city of Pharan stood in 
the days of the Roman Empire, and the neighbouring cliffs 
became the home of numberless Christian anchorites. 
Unfortunately however the ruins of Pharan show that it 
had no existence before the Grzeco-Roman period : in fact 
it is first mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy in the 
2nd century a.p. ; when Dioddros described the Oasis two 
centuries previously, it was not as yet in existence. The 
name of the Wadi el-Firan means simply “the Valley of 
Rats,” while between a Wadi and a desert there is a con- 
siderable difference. Moreover the Pentateuch distinctly 
tells us that Paran was in the region of Mount Seir, on the 
north-eastern and not on the south-western side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula (Deut. i. 1). 

The term “Sinaitic Peninsula,’ however, cannot be 
traced back to any very distant date. When Josephus 
wrote, there is no indication that Sinai was as yet supposed 
to be a mountain of the Peninsula. Like St. Paul (Gal. iv. 
25), Josephus merely describes it as in Arabia, and to a 
writer of the first century Arabia would denote Arabia 
Petra rather than a Peninsula which in the age of the 
Ptolemies was still a province of Egypt.* The Peninsula 
subsequently became subject to the Nabathean Kings of 
Petra, and after the abolition of their sovereignty by 
Trajan in 105 A.D., it was annexed to the Roman Empire. 
But it remained a barren possession until the fourth century 
when a passion for leading a solitary life seized upon the 
Christians of Syria and Egypt. Hundreds of them wan- 
dered into the desert and there took up their abode in cells 
and mountain-caves. The privations of such a life were 
heightened by fear of the “Saracens” or Bedouin who in 
spite of the Roman garrisons occasionally massacred the 
hermits. The Peninsula, however, was not an unsuitable 
place for those who wished to escape from the business 


* As late as the time of Epiphanius “ Arabia” is still defined as “the 
Edom of Scripture” (Epiph. Of. Dindorf III. p. 483). 
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and pleasures of the world. It was near at hand to the 
countries from which the anchorites mostly came, it was 
protected by Roman soldiery, and unlike the deserts on 
either side of the Nile afforded sufficient food and drink 
to satisfy an anchorite’s wants. Wherever water was to 
be found monastic establishments sprang up, and at the 
time of the Mohammedan conquest the Peninsula was 
peopled by Christian monks. The hermits had before 
their eyes the great examples of Moses and Elijah who 
like themselves had fled into the wilderness out of the 
world, and it was necessarily not long before they had 
persuaded themselves that the wilderness into which the 
Hebrew prophets had fled was the very one in which they 
were themselves living. Soon, therefore, as was inevitable, 
the places consecrated by the presence and miracles of 
Moses were re-discovered, including of course Mount 
Sinai, “the Mount of God.” As early as a.p. 361 St. 
Julian founded a church on “ Sinai,” and another was sub- 
sequently built by Justinian. 

Thus it was that the “Sinaitic Peninsula” was found. 
Its discoverers were the hermits and cenobites of the 
fourth century, and its sacred places were identified with as 
much ease as the sacred places of Palestine. Old Testa- 
ment names were attached without much difficulty to the 
localities in which the monks lived or to which the pilgrims 
could most easily come. 

The tradition which grew up in the closing days of the 
Roman Empire has ever since maintained its ground. 
Christians and Mohammedans alike have accepted it, and 
even the nomad Bedouin see the footprints of Moses 
throughout the Peninsula. The desert of Shur, called 
Tyra by Pliny, which bounds the Peninsula on the north, 
has become the Jebel et-Tih, “the mountain of the 
Wandering,” and the name of Misa or Moses meets the 
traveller at every turn. 

Few have been bold enough to question the accuracy of 
the tradition. Dr. Beke indeed proposed to transfer 
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Mount Sinai to the Jebel en-Nar, at the northern end of 
the Gulf of ’Aqabah, but as he also maintained that the 
mountain of the Law was a volcano and that the Mizraim 
or Egypt of Scripture lay on the eastern side of the Red 
Sea, his views did not meet with much acceptance. Even 
the Doctor himself was shaken when a visit to the Jebel 
en-Nar had convinced him that it was no volcano. 

Another doubter has been Mr. Baker Greene. He 
would identify Mount Sinai with Mount Hor which forms 
part of the range of Mount Seir. Mr. Baker Greene is a 
writer of very different calibre from Dr. Beke, and the 
arguments with which he attacks the traditional belief are 
exceedingly difficult to meet. I shall have to repeat a 
good many of them in what I have myself to say. 

For I also am one of the heretics who regard the 
pilgrim to the Sinaitic Peninsula as wasting his en- 
thusiasm over imaginary sites. The Old Testament and 
the Egyptian monuments alike seem to me to forbid our 
placing Mount Sinai in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula or 
believing that the Israelites could ever have wandered for 
forty years in that pastureless and uninviting region. 

Let us first see what the Old Testament has to say upon 
the subject. The question of the geographical position of 
Mount Sinai is intimately bound up with that of the 
position of the Yam Saph or ‘Sea of Weeds,” called the 
Red Sea in the Authorized Version. But the identification 
is not older than the time of the Septuagint, when the 
** Red Sea” denoted the sea which washed all the coasts of 
Arabia, except perhaps those in the Persian Gulf, and when 
the Septuagint translators were naturally anxious to find as 
many Biblical sites as possible in the near neighbourhood 


of Egypt. 

Where the Yam Staph of Hebrew geography actually 
was we are told explicitly in more than one passage of the 
Old Testament. In 1 Kings ix. 26 it is stated to be “in 
the land of Edom,” the cities of Ezion-geber and Eloth 
being built upon its shore. It was, therefore, the modern 
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Gulf of ’Aqaébah. In Numb. xxxiii. 8-10, we are told that 
after the children of Israel had escaped from Egypt by 
passing through “the sea”—not the “Yam Sdph,” be 
it observed — they ‘went three days’ journey in the 
wilderness of Etham” as far as; Marah; thence they re- 
moved to the oasis of Elim and then “encamped by the 
Yam Sfiph,” after which they found themselves in the 
wilderness of Sin. The wilderness of Sin, so named from 
the Babylonian Moon-god, Sin, was as we learn from 
Exod. xvi. 1, the wilderness which lay “between Elim and 
Sinai.” 

A journey of four or five days from the frontier of Egypt 
would have brought the Israelitish caravan to the Gulf of 
"Aqabah. It would have followed the same route as that 
which is taken by the modern Egyptian pilgrim to Mecca 
who does not avail himself of the steamboat facilities 
afforded by Messrs. Cook and Son. It is of course 
possible that the caravan may have travelled more slowly 
than the modern pilgrim, and as we are not informed how 
many days were consumed on the journey between Marah 
and Elim the estimate of four or five days may be too little. 
What is certain, however, is that the three days’ journey 
through the wilderness after leaving the Egyptian frontier 
excludes the Gulf of Suez. It would have been too near 
the starting-point of the Israelites. Moreover the canal 
which carried the waters of the Nile into the Gulf in the 
age of the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty would have pre- 
vented its being said of the triumphant fugitives that for 
three days they “ found no water.” 

Mr. Baker Greene is doubtless right in identifying Elim 
with Eloth or Elath. The two names are in fact one and 
the same, the only difference between them being that in 
the one the feminine plural is used and in the other the 
masculine plural. If Elim is not Elath we shall look in 
vain for it either in ancient or in modern geography. No 
such name appears elsewhere. 

There is a third passage in the Old Testament from 
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which we may infer that the Yam Siiph of. Scripture is the 
Gulf of ’Aqdbah of to-day. At the beginning of the Book 
of Deuteronomy it is said: “ These be the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel beyond the Jordan in the 
wilderness, in the plain over against Siph, between Paran, 
and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Dizahab.” 
The place is still further defined five verses later as 
“beyond the Jordan, in Moab,” or as it is described in 
Numb. xxxvi. 13, “In the plains of Moab by the Jordan 
of Jericho.” 

There seems no reason to question the general opinion 
that the Siph mentioned in the foregoing passage either 
gave its name to the Yam Siph or took its name from the 
latter. If so, we shall have another proof that the Yam 
Siph was the Gulf of ’Aq4bah, that being the only sea 
(apart of course from the Dead Sea) which was anywhere 
near “the plains of Moab.” 

The geography of the Exodus in other respects agrees 
with the position thus assigned by the Hebrew writers 
themselves to the Yam Sfph and consequently to the 
desert of Sin and the mountain of Sinai which were in the 
vicinity of that sea. Mount Sinai, “ the Mountain of God,” 
could not have been far from the frontiers of Midian. It 
was while Moses was keeping the flocks of Jethro the 
priest of Midian that he came, on ‘the backside of the 
desert,” to “the mountain of God, even to Horeb” 
(Exod. iii. 1). In accordance with this we find Jethro 
visiting his son-in-law when the Israelites were “ encamped 
at the mount of God” (Exod. xviii. 5). It was immediately 
after the smiting of the rock in Horeb and the overthrow 
of the Amalekites at Rephidim. 

The district inhabited by the Amalekites is well-known. 
They were an Edomite tribe of Bedouin (Gen. xxxvi. 12), 
and inhabited the desert on the southern border of Judah 
which stretched from Havilah in the east to Shur, the 
“Wall” of Egypt (1 Sam. xv. 7), in the west. It was 
here in the neighbourhood of Kadesh-barnea that they 
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had been found by Chedor-laomer and his allies (Gen. xiv. 7), 
and it was here that Balaam beheld them in prophetic 
vision (Numb. xxiv. 18-21). In the days of the Judges 
they had made their way northward as far as Mount 
Ephraim (Judg. iii. 13, v. 14, xii. 15) in alliance with the 
Ammonites. But of Amalekites in the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
much more in the south-western part of it, the Hebrew 
records know nothing. Indeed the words with which 
Moses dedicated the altar he raised in memory of the 
Amalekite defeat expressly declare that the Amalekites 
P with whom the Israelites had just been contending were 
j identical with those against whom the people of the Lord 
sd were to carry on war “from generation to generation ” 
. (Exod. xvii. 16). They must therefore have been the 
ss tribe which skirted the southern frontier of Judah and 
P which Saul was finally called upon to exterminate. 

There is one more indication in the Pentateuch of the 
situation of Sinai. When the promulgation of the Law 
was at last ended the Israelites departed from the wilder- 
ness of Sinai and immediately entered that of Paran 
1 (Numb. x. 12). Now we know where the desert of Paran 
was. It was on the southern borders of Canaan, and the 
great sanctuary of Kadesh-barnea lay within it (Numb. 


” xiil. 3, 17, 22, 26). If not actually included in Edomite 
. territory it adjoined the mountains of Seir (Deut. xxxiii. 2). 

Sinai thus lay between the Yam Sfiph and Paran, at no 
“4 great distance from either. It must consequently have 


been either part of the range of Seir, or else not far to the 
‘ west of it. Two of the oldest fragments of Hebrew literature 
imply that the first alternative was the fact. 

In the song of Deborah and Barak we read (Judg. v. 4, 5): 
“Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou marchedst 
) out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, and the 
heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water. The 
mountains melted from before the Lord, even that Sinai 
- from before the Lord God of Israel.” The parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry here requires that Seir and Sinai should 
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be synonymous terms. Equally explicit is the Blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii, 2): “The Lord came from Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto them; he shined forth from 
mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of saints.” 
Sinai, Seir, and mount Paran in this passage are used 
almost indiscriminately of the same locality, The spot 
whence the Lord “rose up” must be the same as that 
from which “he came.” 

The geographical position, therefore, to which the Old 
Testament would assign Sinai and Horeb does not admit 
of doubt. Sinai stood on the borders of Edom, if not 
actually within the limits of the Edomite kingdom, and the 
Yam Saph from which the Israelites approached it was in 
the days of Moses as in those of Solomon the Gulf of 
"Aqabah. Of a Sinai in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula 
the Hebrew Scriptures know nothing. 

Their testimony is in strict agreement with that of the 
Egyptian monuments. As far back as the age of the 
Third Egyptian dynasty the western portion of the Penin- 
sula had been conquered by the Pharaohs. Egyptian 
workmen quarried the mountains for copper, malachite and 
other stones, Egyptian soldiers garrisoned the country, and 
Egyptian priests ministered in the temples which the 
Pharaohs erected there. The inscriptions and other monu- 
ments which still remain at Magharah and Sarbit el-Khadem 
show how long and complete was the Egyptian occupation. 
At Magharah is a column bearing the name of Ramses II., 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, of the 19th dynasty ; at 
Sarbit el-Khadem are the cartouches of Ramses IV. of the 
2oth dynasty. The annals of Ramses III. the immediate 
predecessor of Ramses IV. inform us how plentiful was 
the treasure which in his reign still flowed in to the 
Egyptian monarch from the mines of the Peninsula. After 
Ramses IV. the names of no more Pharaohs are met with; 
but it would seem that Mafkat, the “ Malachite” region as 
it was called by the Egyptians, still continued to be a 
province of Egypt. At all events in texts of the age of 
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the Ptolemies it is reckoned as belonging to the Arabian 
nome, and we learn that malachite mines were still worked 
for the Egyptian kings in the neighhourhood of a place 
called Hat-Qa, “the high house.” 

At the period of the Exodus, accordingly, the western 
half of the Peninsula not only formed part of Egyptian 
territory, it was also more strongly garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops than the valley of the Nile itself. The convicts and 
prisoners who worked in the mines required to be guarded, 
while it was necessary to protect the Egyptian settlements 
from the incursions of the Bedouin. For fugitives from 
Egypt, therefore, to have entered the Peninsula would have 
been an act of insanity. A people who were not allowed 
to travel along “the way of the land of the Philistines ” 
lest they might “ see war” (Exod. xiii. 17) were not likely 
to venture into an Egyptian province guarded by trained 
veterans. 

The account of the flight of Moses after his murder of 
the Egyptian implies how carefully the Peninsula would 
have been avoided by one who had escaped from Egypt. 
When Moses “ fled from the face of Pharaoh,” it was not 
to the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula that he made his way, 
but to the land of Midian, That was the nearest locality in 
which he could find himself in safety. And the Sinai, 
accordingly, which he visited while keeping the flock of his 
father-in-law was a Sinai which adjoined Midian, not the 
Sinai of modern pilgrims and tourists. 

It may seem cruel to disturb the convictions of the 
numerous travellers who have patiently supported the 
fatigues of a journey among the monotonous and inhos- 
pitable rocks of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula under the 
belief that they were treading in the steps of the children 
of Israel, and I fear that the Cairo dragoman who finds 
that the belief puts money in his pocket will not thank me 
for my scepticism. But in spite of the tradition of the last 
sixteen centuries, that belief is, as I have endeavoured to 
show, contrary to the combined evidence of the Old 
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Testament and the Egyptian monuments. Where the 
mountain-peak of Sinai actually was we do not know; 
perhaps we never shall; but of one thing we may be 
certain, and that is that it was not in the Peninsula which 
is now called Sinaitic. We have to look for it on the 
borders of Midian and Edom among the ranges of Mount 
Seir, and in the neighbourhood of the ancient sanctuary of 
Kadesh-barnea whose site at ’Ain Qadis has been re- 
discovered in our own day (cfer. Deut. i. 2). It was here 
that the Israelites received the Mosaic law after their 
journey along the modern Mecca pilgrims’ route, “ the way 
of the wilderness of the Yam Siph.” Those who would 
follow in their path should explore Midian and Edom, 
rather than the Wadis of the old Egyptian territory of 
Mafkat. 
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¥ THE KELAM-I-PIR AND ESOTERIC MUHAM- 
M4 MADANISM. 
h By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 
€ . . . - . 7 . . 
i. It is not my wish to satisfy idle curiosity by describing the 


if contents of a book, concealed for nine hundred years, the 
greater portion of which accident has placed in my hands 
after years of unsuccessful search in inhospitable regions. 
The fragmentary information regarding it and the practices 
of its followers which I had collected, were contributed to 
publications, like this Review, of specialists for specialists 
or for genuine Students of Oriental learning. Nothing 
f could be more distressing to me than the formation of a 
band of ‘esoteric Muhammadans,” unacquainted with 
Arabic, which is the only key to the knowledge of Isldm. 


aS SE DO 


The mastery of the original language of his holy Scripture 
is, still more emphatically, the szze gud non condition of a 
teacher, be he Christian, Muhammadan, or other “ possessor 
of a sacred book.” Nor should anyone discuss another's 
faith without knowing its religious texts in the original as 
well as its present practice. 

The term “esoteric” has been so misused in connection 
with Buddhism, the least mystic of religions, by persons 
unacquainted with Sanscrit, Pali and modern Buddhism, that 
it has become unsafe to adopt it as describing the “inner” 
meaning of any faith. Were Buddha alive, he would 
regret having made the path of salvation so easy,by abolish- 
ing the various stages of Brahminical preparation, through 
a studious, practical and useful life, for the final retirement, 
meditation, and Nirvana. Yet there are mysterious practices 
in the Tantric worship of “the Wisdom of the Knowable,” 
which Buddha alone brought to the masses that were to 
be emancipated from the Brahminical yoke. Even trans- 
parent Judaism has its Kabala, and the religion that brought 
God to Man has mysteries of grace and godliness, the real 
meaning of which is only known to the true Christian of 
one’s own sect or school. Thus open, easy and simple 
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Muhammadanism has its two triumphant orthodoxies of 
Sunnis and Imamia Shiahs and 72 militant, or outwardly 
conforming, heterodoxies. Indeed, as long as words can 
be fought over, and even facts do not impress all alike, so 
long will the more or less proficient professors of a creed 
reach various degrees of “esoteric” knowledge. 

It is the unknown merit of the religious system of the 
so-called Assassins of the Crusades to have discussed, dis- 
missed and yet absorbed a number of faiths and philosophies. 
It adapted itself to various stages of knowledge among its 
proselytes from various creeds, whilst the circumstances of 
its birth, history and surroundings gave it a Muhammadan 
basis. Von omnia scimus omnes may be said by the most 
“initiated” Druse, Ismailian or ‘“ Mulai,” the latter being 
the name by which I will, in future, designate all the 
ramifications of this remarkable system of Philosophy, 
Religion and Practical politics. 

This system elaborates the principle that all truths, except 
ONE, are relative. It treats each man as it finds him, leading 
him through stages, complete in themselves, to the final 
secret. We, too, in a way admit that strong meat and drink 
are not the proper food for babes. We speak of professional 
training and of the professional spirit, of esprit de corps, 
terms which all have an “ esoteric” sense, and imply pre- 
paration ; indeed, every experience of life is an ‘‘ initiation” 
which he, who has not undergone it, cannot “ realize ;” we, 
too, have medical and other works which the ordinary 
reader does not buy and which are, so far, “esoteric” to 
him, but we have not laid down in practice that he, who 
does not know, shall not teach or rule. This has been 
systematized, with a keen sense of proportion, by the 
Founders of the Ismailian sect. Fighting for its existence 
against rival Muhammadan bodies and in the conflicts of 
Christianity, Judaism, Magianism and various Philosophies, 
its emissaries applied the Pauline conduct of being “all 
things to all men” in order to gain converts. 

After the establishment of mutual confidence, a Christian 
might be confronted with puzzling questions regarding the 
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Trinity, the Atonement, the Holy Communion, etc.—the 
Jew be called to explain an Universal God, yet exclusively 
beneficent to His people, or might be cross-examined on 
the miracles of Moses; a Zoroastrian, to whom much 
sympathy should be expressed, would be sounded as to his 
Magian belief; an idolater, if ignorant, could be easily 
shown the error of his ways and, if not, his pantheism 
might be checked by the evidences of materialistic or 
monotheistic doctrine ; the orthodox Sunni would be re- 
quired to explain the apparent inconsistencies of statements 
in the Koran, and the various sects of Shiahs would be 
confounded by doubts being thrown on this or that link of 
the hereditary succession of the apostleship of Muhammad ; 
sceptics, philosophers, word-splitters, both orthodox and 
heterodox, would be followed into their last retrenchments 
by contradictory arguments, materialistic, idealistic, exege- 
tical, as the case might be. With every creed, to use an 
Indian simile, the peeling of the onion was repeated, in 
which, after one leaf after the other of the onion is taken 
off in search of the onion, no onion is found and nothing is 
left. The enquirer would thus be ready for the reception of 
such new doctrine as might be taught him by the “ Mulai’”* 
preacher, or Daz, who then revealed himself one step beyond 
the mental and moral capacity of his intended convert, 
whilst sharing with the latter a basis of common belief. 
Now this required ability of no mean order, as also of great 
variety, so as to be adapted to all conditions of men to 
whom the Ddz might address himself. Sex, age, profes- 
sion, hereditary and acquired qualities, antecedents and 
attainments, all were taken into consideration. At the 
same time, in an age of violence, the missionaries of the 
new faith had to keep their work a profound secret and to 
insist on a covenant, identical with, or similar to, the one of 


* T use the word “ Muldi”’ to include not only the virtuous Druses with 
their self-denying “initiated” or “ U’ge/é” leaders, but also the Ismailians 
generally, whether religious or not, (as in impious Hunza) and of whatever 
degree of conformity or scepticism. As a rule, an ordinary Muldi will out- 
wardly practise Sunni rites and hold Shiah doctrines. 
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the Druses, which I published in the last number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. Even when confronted by 
Hinduism, the new creed could represent that Ali, the son- 
in-law of the prophet Muhammad, was the roth incarnation 
of Vishnu, which is expected, as was the Paraclete and as 
are the Messiah and the “Mehdi” (many of those who 
adopted that title being secret followers of the Ismailian 
creed).* I have pointed out in my last article how the 
very name of ’Ali, his chivalrous character, his eloquence, 
his sad death and the martyrdom of his sons lent themselves 
to his more than apotheosis in minds already prepared by 
Magian doctrine and the spirit of opposition to the successful 
Sunni oppressor. I think that I can quote extracts, in support 
of this statement from the “ Kelam-i-pir” or the “ Zogos of 
the Ancient,” showing how the contributor to it (for I take 


* In discussion, whenever expedient, with a Brahmin, or even Buddhist, 
the belief in a modified metempsychosis would form a bond of sympathy 
(see last A. Q. R.), whilst the survival “of the most adapted,” rather than 
that of “ the best,”—without, however, the loss of any individual or type,— 
would be connected with the notion of a certain fixed number of souls in 
evolution from “the beginning” and ever recurrent in living form. ‘The 
beginning,” however, would be a mere term applying to this or that 
revealed condition, for behind what may be called “the terrestrial gods,” 
behind Allah in whatever form, Deity or Deities, there was The BEING 
that existed without a beginning and whose first manifestation was the 
‘“‘ Word ” with its Replica as the type of the apostle and his fellow that ever 
succeeded itself throughout the generations of this world. If the visible 
Deity, preferring to show itself in human, rather than any other, form, is 
incorporated in the lineal descendant of the 7th Imam, it is, apparently, 
because humanity requires such an unbroken link in order to convert into 
certainty its hope of the deliverer, the Messiah, the Mahdi, the second 
[advent of] Jesus, who will similarly be the Deity in the shape of a man, 
reconciling the various expectations of all religions in one manifestation. 
That few, if any, Mulais, or even the most “initiated” Druses, should 
know every variety of their belief, is natural, not only in consequence of 
varying degrees of mental ability and of corresponding “initiation,” but also 
because of varied historical or national surroundings, circumstances 
which underlie the guiding principle of all Muldi belief and practice. I 
venture to indicate, as purely my personal impression, that this principle, which 
need not be further explained in this place, is the real secret of that faith. 
In my humble opinion, the disjecta membra, so to speak, of that faith form, 
if reconstituted, an embodiment of the religious thought of the World that 
seeks to reconcile all differences in one Philosophy and in one Policy. 
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the “ Keldm-i-pir” to be a collective name like ‘“‘ Homer”), 
the eminent mathematician, historian and poet, Shah Nasir 
Khosra, who was born in the year 355 A.H. = 969 A.D. was 
led, after a long life of purity and piety, of abstemiousness 
and study, to examine and reject one religion after the 
other and, finally, adopt the one with which we are now 
concerned and of which His Highness, Agha Sultan 
Muhammad Shah is the present hereditary spiritual head. 
His authority extends from the Lebanon to the Hindukush 
and wherever else there may be Ismailians, who either 
openly profess obedience to him, as do the Khojahs in 
Bombay ; or who are his secret followers in various parts of 
the Muhammadan world in Asia and Africa.* The present 


* Tn the interior of Arabia, Mr. W. B. Harris has come across a curious 
sect that may be connected with a section of the Kerdmis or Keramiatis, 
sects that gave much trouble in Syria in the roth century, or, more probably, 
with an extreme and, probably, disavowed heterodox sub-sect of the 
Ismailians. It may be interesting to quote the correspondence that has 
taken place between us on the subject : Tangier, April 5, 1893. 

‘During my journey through the Yemen last year I came across a sect 
of people calling themselves J/akarama, of whom I was able to learn little, 
on account of their own reticence and the apparent want of interest of 
their Moslem neighbours. However, one of their number gave me a 
couple of lines of Arabic poetry, which translated, run : 

“ God is unknown—by day or by night. 
Why trouble about him, there 1s no heaven and no hell.” 

All that I could find out about them in addition to this is that they hold 
an annual nightly feast with closed doors and lights in the windows, in 
which they are said to practise incest ; and that they annually practise the 
form of driving a scapegoat into the mountains. The latter is clearly 
Judaic and the former custom savours of the Karmathians, but this seems 
improbable as the people are not Moslems. They are visited, it is said, by 
certain Indians who prize the charms written by these Yemenis. Beyond 
this I was able to discover nothing. 

I have no valuable books of reference as to religions here, but if I 
remember aright there were Phcenician rites resembling this. Could it 
have anything to do with the Sabeans? I should be so grateful to you if 
you could let me know, when you have time, what you think about it. I 
can find no reference to them in any work on the Yemen. The name of 
the sect is, I suppose, of Persian origin. WaLtTeER B. Harris. 


[ REPLY. } Vichy, April 14, 1893. 
I, too, am not here within the reach of books of reference. I will, however, 
try to suggest what occurs to me on the spur of the moment in the hope 
i; 2 
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young, but enlightened, Chief is, as his father and grand- 
father, likely to exert his influence for good. 


that it may possibly be of some slight use in your enquiries. It is very 
important, first of all, to learn how “ Makarama”’ is spelt by the Yemen 
people in the Arabic character, and especially whether the “k” is a “ kef” 
or a “qaf” (4. Then the lines you quote should be sent to me in the 
original Arabic dialect and character (not the Maghrebi form, of course) and 
transliterated in Roman characters* as you heard them, for a good deal 
depends, nfer alia, on the Arabic equivalents, used by “the Makarama ” of 
“ God,” “heaven,” and “hell.” . . . The sentiment of the translation is 
the Aul/déi of Hunza, about whom I have written in the last Aszatic 
Quarterly Review. . . . 

How do you know that the people are zot Moslems? That their 
orthodox Muhammadan neighbours do not admit them to be such, is not 
conclusive, for I have heard rigid Sunnis even exclude Shiahs from that 
appellation. If you could remember the exact question which you put on 
that subject to your Mukarama friends and their precise reply, it might 
help to a conclusion. 

Driving a scapegoat into the mountains is a common practice among 
the Afghans, who call themselves “ Beni Israel”’ (not to be confounded 
with the Jews properly so called—their “Musais” or “Yahiidis”). The other 
rites you speak of were alleged against the Karmathians and the Yazidis 
are accused of them. Have you thought of the Yazidis? ‘The accusation 
of incestuous gatherings is, as you know, constantly brought by “the 
orthodox ” against sectarians and I would not, in your place, give up the 
conjecture of a Karmathian origin of the “‘ Makarama,’’ before you have 
gone further into the matter. Please, therefore, to remember a// you can 
about your friends and, if I can, I shall aid your enquiry to the best of my 
ability. I think you are right about the Phoenician rites and the Sabean 
conjecture. 

I do not think that ‘‘ Makarama”’ is of Persian origin. Is it possibly 
“ Mukarama” or “ Mukarrima”? If so, this would be an appropriate title 
for a specially “blessed”’ or enlightened sect. Why do you call them a 
“ sect”? Are they also ethnographically distinct from their neighbours and 
what are their occupations? Could you get me a copy of one of their 
charms? Their being visited by certain Indians would rather show their 
Ismailian connexion than that they are not a heretical Muhammadan sect. 
Indeed, among the Ismailian sects mentioned by Makrizi as having spread 
in Yemen, among other countries, are “the Kerdmis, Karmdtis, Kharijis, 
etc.,” “all of whom studied philosophy and chose what suited them.” I 
really think these are your “‘ Makarama.”’ G. W. LEITNER. 





* I think “romanizing ” the Oriental characters a great mistake, except 
‘“‘to make assurance doubly sure.” The Avadic spelling would at once 
limit conjectures and lead to a solution. 
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The following is a short biographical sketch of this 
lineal descendant of the prophet Ali. His genealogy is 
incontestable and will, I hope, be included in my next 
paper.* 

‘““H. H. Agha Sultan Muhammad Shah was born at 
Karachi on Nov. 2nd, 1877. It was soon seen that it would 
be necessary to give him a good education, and his father, 
H. H. the late Agha Ali Shah, early grounded him in the 
history of Persia and the writings of its great poets. But 
this education was certainly not sufficient in the present 
day, and Lady Ali Shah, after the death of her husband, 
very wisely carried out his wishes by placing his son under 
an English tutor, so that, whilst Persian was by no means 
neglected, a course of English reading was begun. Four 
years ago he stumbled over the spelling of monosyllables. 
The progress made now is really surprising ; with natural 
talents he has found it easy to acquire a thorough English 
accent and converses freely with Englishmen. The histories 
of Persia, India and England, the series of the Rulers 
of India and the Queen’s Prime Ministers, McCarthy’s 
‘History of our Own Times’ and the lives of eminent 
men that stock his library, mark a predilection for 
History and Biography. The subjects of conversation 
during a morning’s ride are often the politics of the day or 
the turning points in the lives of illustrious men. But with 
this reading his other studies are not neglected. Algebra, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, elementary Astronomy, Chemistry 
and Mechanics, with English authors like Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, and Scott, form a part of his scholastic course. 

“Unlike his father and grandfather, the Aga Sahib has little 
love for hunting, though he is seen regularly on the race- 
course and is well known in Indiaas a patron of the turf. In 
the peculiarity of his position it will be difficult for him to 


* We trust to be able to publish in our next issue the history of his 
family since 622 A.D. as also his photograph and those of his father and 
grandfather, the latter of whom rendered great services to our Government 
in Sind and Kandahar.—Eb. 
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travel for some years, but his eyes are directed to Europe 
and he looks forward to the pleasure of witnessing at some 
future time an important debate in the House of Commons. 
From the fact that every mail brings English periodicals to 
his door, it will be seen that he closely follows everything 
that relates to English politics. 

“With the work amongst the Khojahs and his other 
followers devolving upon him at so early an age his 
studies are, of course, liable to be interrupted, and it is 
hardly possible for him to devote himself to his books— 
Oriental and English—as much as he would wish to do. 
He is not yet married, nor does he seem inclined to marry 
early. A few years, however, must see him the father of a 
family, and there is little doubt that his children will be 
educated with all the advantages of the best ancient and 
modern education so as to make them worthy of their 
illustrious descent.” 

How far His Highness will be himself initiated into more 
than the practice and rites, public and private, of so much 
of his form of the Ismailian Faith as is necessary for the 
maintenance of his position and responsibilities towards his 
followers, depends on his attainments, mental vigour, and 
character. With greater theoretical power than even the 
Pope, who is not hereditary, his influence is personal and 
representative by the consensus fidelium. Nearly all of 
them are in the first, or second, degree, even their Pirs 
being generally in the 3rd or 4th, with a general leaning toa 
mystic divine A’li, not merely the historical A’li, whom their 
followers see incarnated in his present living descendant. 
Few, if any, of the leaders are in higher degrees, for they 
might be out of touch with the practical exigencies of their 
position in different countries and circumstances. Perhaps, 
among the Druses, there may be one professor in the 
highest stage of the ‘initiated”—the Ninth—but even 
then he would take his choice of Philosophies and find a 
microcosm of theory and practice in each. The result on 
mind and character would be ennobling, and he would die, 
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if, indeed, an “ initiated” can die, carrying away with him 
the secret of his faith, which he alone has been found 
worthy to discover. What that secret is, no amount of 
divulging will impart to any one who is not fit to receive it, 
though the infinite variety of its manifestations adapt it to 
every form of thought or life. That even Masonic pass- 
words may, for practical purposes and in spite of published 
books, be kept a secret, though possibly an open one, 
experience has shown, but the man does not yet exist who 
can, or will, apply the system, of which I have endeavoured 
to give a hint, to the Universal Federation of Religious 
Autonomies, which, in my humble opinion, the Ismailian 
doctrine was intended to found, little as its present followers 
may know of this use of the genuine ring of Truth, of 
which every religion, according to Lessing’s Nathan der 
Wezse, claims to have the exclusive possession. 
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THE HILL STATIONS OF INDIA FOR 
RETIRED ANGLO-INDIANS. 


By R. A. STERNDALE. 


Tue domestic financial difficulties brought about by the 
depreciation of the rupee has led many a pater familias to 
consider whether it would not have been better for him to 
have settled in one of the hill stations of India; and much 
has been written lately on the subject of Australia and 
New Zealand for retired Anglo-Indians, as an alternative 
to settling in England. Being asked to state my views 
on the question of the Indian stations, I will begin by 
enumerating those of which I have had personal experience 
—Murree, Dalhousie, Mussoorie and Simla in the North, 
Darjeeling in the East, the Nilgherries and the Shevaroys 
in the South: I leave out minor places of 2,000 feet and 
under. These must be considered in regard to health and 
climatic conditions, cheapness in comparison with living in 
England, and social advantages. 

After the first novelty of a return home and the renewal 
of long interrupted family and social ties has worn off, the 
retired Anglo-Indian begins to find serious drawbacks to 
life in the old country. If he be a fortunate man, the 
recipient of a good pension supplemented by the ample 
savings allowed by the receipt of a heavy salary during 
the latter half of his Indian career, he may make his life 
in England very enjoyable, weather permitting ; but I am 
going to leave out of the question my lucky friend of the 
covenanted Civil Service, with his 41,000 a year pension, 
in addition to what he has been able to lay by. How does 
it fare with the Military man, and those members of the 
other Civil Service whose pensions of 5,000 Rs. a year are 
not paid in sterling ? In most cases the savings of these 
men are inconsiderable, and may be left out of the calcula- 
tion. They have had to keep up the same social position, 
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and to live in the same style as the others, but without 
equal emoluments ; and they may be fortunate if they leave 
the country free from debt—the depreciation of the rupee 
has told more heavily on them than on the others who 
have lost out of their abundance; and it is they who have 
anxiously to face the question ‘“‘ Where shall we live after 
retirement ?” That is, live with some few of the comforts 
to which they have been accustomed during the greater 
part of their lives. 

The first impulse, generally acted upon, is to come home 
to England. This is natural enough. Home ties are 
strong; early associations have dwelt in their bosoms 
during long years of exile, and have been hugged and 
cherished as precious memories—the meet, the covert and 
the trout stream, the loch and the moor have haunted the 
dreams of some ; the gaieties of London life, or the sylvan 
beauties of the country in the pleasant summer time, have 
dwelt in the thoughts of others; and the one thing which 
cheers the hearts of the homesick toilers of the East is the 
home-coming at the end of their service. Yet what is the 
reality of that home-coming? The man who kept a well- 
appointed house with twenty servants and a carriage for 
his wife, whose table was always open to a welcome guest, 
has now to come down to a small suburban villa,—that 
most detestable of abodes to my mind, neither town nor 
country ; or to a cheap house in a Kensington district ; or 
else he must bury himself miles away from everywhere in 
the country, where with one servant or at the outside two, 
and the most rigid economy as regards food, he can make 
his small pension suffice for the needs of himself and his 
family. 

The Anglo-Indian of the present day comes home with 
the knowledge that there is still a good lot of grit in him ; 
and with that capacity for work and the varied experience 
of his past life, he feels sure he will get something to do 
to eke out his means, and prevent himself from feeling that 
he is laid on the shelf, a broken vessel only to wait patiently 
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for the final crack of doom. The sooner he gets rid of 
this vain hope and braces himself to face the inevitable, 
the better. Not five per cent. of the men who come home 
can get work in England. If they have been fortunate 
enough to get a handle to their names or even a modest 
C.I.E. they might get a Directorship or two on concerns 
more or less shaky, but nothing that would satisfy such 
ambitions as they have been buoyed up with during their 
official lives. No; they must be content to live in Town 
and frequent their Clubs, or bury themselves in the country 
and take to gardening diversified by an occasional local or 
parochial board meeting, or a penny reading in the parish 
school-room ; and as garrulous old age creeps on they will 
try and engraft the wisdom of the East on the self-sufficient 
West, regardless of the fact that relentless Fate has branded 
“Fut” on their brows. If the prospect is thus unpleasantly 
drawn for the man, what shall we say for his wife and his 
daughters? His sons go forth, like young and lusty 
eagles from the nest, to battle with the world; but the 
change to a life of comparative penury is more keenly felt 
by the gentler sex; and still more the loss of the life of 
pleasant sociability which prevails in India. The wife 
misses the ease of Indian housekeeping and the carriage 
at her command. The girls look back to their riding 
horses and the gaieties of the Viceregal or Gubernatorial 
Palaces. It is altogether a come down in the world. 
They would not mind it so much if the let down were a 
little easier, if there were a few more comforts and a little 
more sociability other than working Guilds and Mothers’ 
meetings. Girls who can hold their own in playful repartee 
with war-worn Generals and lordly Governors are not 
likely to drop into the mild adoration of an unmarried 
vicar, or his beardless curates. Very naughty of them, no 
doubt, but as a rule they prefer red coats to black. There- 
fore the feminine inclination is a powerful factor in the 
Anglo-Indian’s domestic life in this country. Then the 
question arises ‘‘ What shall we do? stay or go? and if the 
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latter, then where to?” In the solution of this question a 
good deal depends on the father of the family. If he be 
a man of physical and mental energy, with a wish to yet 
achieve something more before he descends to the grave 
“unhonoured and unsung,” then by all means let him go 
to the Colonies, especially if he can command a few hundred 
pounds. With the latter he might, I do not say he would, 
gain a fortune before he joined the majority ; or by entering 
the political arena, he might gain those honours which his 
Indian career has denied him. 

We have to consider the question of the man who feels 
that he has done enough for himself, and has no further 
ambition ; who wants a restful dolce far niente life, with a 
shtkart to carry his gun for him when he goes out shooting, 
and a bearer to pull off his boots for him when he returns 
tired; whose soul yearns not after theatres and clubs. 
For him there is no better place than an Indian hill station. 
I leave the ladies of his house out of the question at 
present, for I take it for granted that they would approve. 
They toil not, neither in these days do they spin, but here 
they sigh for the dear delightful old Devzze,—that feminine 
mechanical engineer with his “ leetle ishlope ” and his “ fals 
hame ”—-so cleverly described by E. H. A. Life in a 
pretty little bungalow in the Hills, embowered in jessamine 
and honeysuckle, and gay with roses, geraniums and 
fuchsias, with a view stretching away to the eternal snows, 
and the ponies being brought up to be fed and old Ramzan 
derzie stitching away at a delicate Ball dress, is a pleasant 
picture: so the young ladies would vote for it at once. 
Papa can have a little shooting and fishing, and his whist 
with the old fogies at the club ; e¢ vzve la bagatelle / 

We grant you that the climate is as good and in some 
cases better than that of England, but now as to expense ? 

What can you get for your money in India as compared 
with England? I will take a typical household for a 
retired Indian officer, based on an income of £500 a year; 
those who have more can of course enlarge the field of 
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their comforts and pleasures. It is an axiom that house 
rent should not exceed one-sixth of your income ; but it is 
difficult to get any house, say of ten rooms, for less than 
4100 a year including taxes, especially in the vicinity of 
London ;—you might in the country miles away from 
civilization, but then you would probably have to keep a 
carriage of some sort, and your occasional visits to London 
would cost five times as much. Living you may put down 
at a pound a day, and the wages of two servants, a cook 
and a housemaid, will absorb the rest of your £500; so 
you must make food, clothing, education, doctor’s bills, etc., 
come out of that one pound a day; and if you can do so 
you will find very little left for amusements. However, 
how far will 5,000 rupees a year go in India? Say Rs. 416 
a month at Ootacamund. 

An unfurnished house on lease should cost about Rs. 75 
a month. Servants comprising Cook, Butler, Mate, Boy, 
Washerman, Tailor, Ayah, Sweeper, 2 Syces, or horse- 
keepers as they are called in Madras, 2 gardeners and a 
water carrier—106 Rs. a month. Food at Rs. 5 a day, 
Rs. 150 a month; total Rs. 331 or 3,972 Rs. a year; or 
Rs. 1,028 saved for other expenses out of your income of 
5,000 Rs. For this you get a better table as regards 
variety and better attendance. 

It may be said that my estimate of £1 per diem is too 
much, and Rs. 5 per diem is too little. I only quote my 
own experience, and can state that we lived with greater 
comfort on the Ootocamund scale than we do in England, 
where meat and all other necessaries of life are so much 
dearer. Another item which I have omitted is one which 
I find all tenants, at any rate in my locality, have to incur ; 
viz., repairs to house, and you may put down £10 a year 
at least under this head. In India the landlord usually 
undertakes to keep the house in habitable order. In Eng- 
land it is out of the question to keep any sort of conveyance 
on £500 a year, in the Indian estimate I have provided for 
2 horses. 
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Now as to the social advantages. However well con- 
nected a man may be he cannot, if he be a married man 
with daughters, keep up, in England, on limited means, the 
if life of sociability he led in India. At any of the Presidency 
towns, or at Hill stations which form the summer retreat of 
the various Governments, the hospitalities dispensed by the 
governors and the leading members of the official and 
mercantile classes, supplemented by private and subscrip- 
tion parties, form a round of gaiety only to be equalled 
here by a London Season, the full enjoyments of which are 
beyond the purse of the retired Anglo-Indian. 

Now I come to a question of vital import to the Anglo- 
Indian settler—the bringing up and educating of his children. 
As a mere matter of education, knowledge can be imparted 
as well in India as elsewhere; and with the need would 
arise schools at the hill stations suitable for children of 
gentle birth and breeding, though I am still of opinion that 
parents would do well to send boys home at all events for a 
" finishing. With girls it is different, either home education 
under a governess, or at schools of a high class, and with 
music and other masters who would be attracted by growing 
f needs, girls can be brought up with the refinements and 
accomplishments due to their station. As regards the 
pernicious influences of native servants, it would be the 
parents’ own fault if their children were left to such in- 
fluences, though, as far as I can judge from what | hear, 
the English nursemaid is not all that is desirable. My 
own daughters spent much of their lives in India, as we 
i never separated from our children; yet they were so little 
i in contact with native servants that they never fully acquired 
a knowledge of the language,—that is, they knew enough 
to give orders, but not to speak it as Indian children do. 


It is therefore quite feasible to bring up children without 
4 letting them become “little natives.” 

Then the next point for consideration is, Which are the 
best hill stations to settle in? To this I unhesitatingly say 


those of Southern India. In the north the winters are a 
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decided drawback. You do not want a place where you 
must either make a move down hill for the cold weather, 
or put up with deep snow and Siberian ways. In Murree 
the water is bad and the place is subject to epidemics ; 
Dalhousie is beautiful—to my mind it comes next to 
Darjeeling in beauty,—but it is dull. Mussoorie is a more 
cheerful place ; and Simla is, of course, the most gay but 
also the most expensive. Of Nynee Tal I know nothing ; 
it has lived down the scare of the great landslip of a dozen 
years ago, and it has the beauty of a lake to add to its 
mountain scenery. Darjeeling is the Queen of the Hima- 
layan stations, but it is a Queen often in tears. And all 
these stations have the drawback of monotonous roads ; 
you must keep to these; or, if you deviate from them, 
you must scramble. Carriages cannot be used. Now in 
Southern India the stations are situated on undulating 
plateaux, about the same level above the sea as the others : 
viz., from 6,000 to 8,0co feet, with a climate superior inso- 
much as snow is unknown in the winter. You can drive a 
four-in-hand along pretty English-looking roads bounded 
by hedges of roses and clematis, or gallop your horse over 
breezy downs. I speak more particularly of Ootacamund ; 
but the more modern station of Kodai Kanal, in the Pulney 
hills, is preferred by some. It is also on a plateau of 
similar elevation, and has the benefit of a gravel soil which 
soon dries after a fall of rain ; but I cannot speak of it from 
personal experience. It is a newer place and much quieter 
than Ooty; but those of our Madras friends who went 
there spoke of it in the highest terms of praise, preferring 
the Pulneys to the Nilgherries. Ootacamund, however, 
offers better social advantages. Being the seat of Govern- 
ment in the summer, there is more going on, and there 
are a Club, Library, Gymkhana, Assembly-room, and the 
sociability consequent on a large circle of residents, per- 
manent and temporary. There are also excellent shops. 
For the old shzkari who is loth to lay by his rifle, there 
is still plenty of large game within a short distance.- A 
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" friend of mine not many years ago came across three tigers 
- at once, and accounted for two of them. The lamentable 
e death of the Madras Commander-in-chief, Sir James Dormer, 
; but a few weeks ago from the attack of a wounded tiger, 
proves that there are still tigers to be had within an easy 
distance of the station. I have just heard of three being 
t killed within the last two months. There are also Saméar 
; and wild pig; and further off in the Koondahs may be 
n found the Nilgherry goat, or Ibex as it is sometimes called. 
5 The fishing is poor. Attempts have been made to improve 
_ it, and trout have been imported; but with indifferent 
ll success as yet. There is a pack of hounds; and very good 
runs are to be had after jackals. So, on the whole, life can 
1, be spent very pleasantly at Ooty ; but there is little work 
a to be done by the retired official. Tea and coffee planting 
™ affords an outlet for capital, but all the available ground 
: near the station has, I fancy, been taken up. The latest 
:. idea when I was at Ooty, four years ago, was planting 
a Blue Gum for firewood—the Lucalyptus globulus takes 
d very kindly to the Nilgherries; and since its introduction 
™ the hills have been quite forested by it. It grows rapidly 
; and without much care, and is profitable for fuel. 
y For those who would find Ooty too bracing, the station 
of of Coonoor, 12 miles lower down, would be more suitable. 
h The military station of Wellington is close by; there are 
" about 80 houses in the place; and if there be anything 
- special going on at Ooty, it is easy to run up. The road is 
it good, and there are the mail ¢ozgas in addition to private 
g means of locomotion ; and in time to come, there may be a 
r, railway. The Shevaroys are much lower than the Nil- 
™ gherries, being only about 4,500 feet. Yercaud is a very 
e pretty little station situated in the midst of orange groves 
e and coffee gardens—especially the latter. Coffee is the 
r- mainstay of the place, and I do not know of any pleasanter 
life than that of a coffee-planter at Yercaud and in its 
in neighbourhood. The approach to it is bad: visitors must 
A either ride or be carried up in chairs; but once on the top, 
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the roads are good enough for driving. The climate is 
very pleasant. We were there in October, and the tem- 
perature was about that of summer in England. It is 
healthy from June to February; but from March to May 
it has a reputation for fever; from which native servants 
especially suffer then. The arrangements for drinking 
water might be improved; and there is room for much 
improvement in other ways. Bread is brought up from 
Salem ; and clothes are sent down to be washed there, 
which is objectionable, for the Salem water is anything but 
good. We had our bread sent up from Madras ; and as 
for washing, it appeared to me that there was an ample 
supply of water on the Yercaud plateau. There is a very 
pretty lake close to the station, besides a large reservoir in 
the place. The public buildings consist of a well stocked 
little Reading-room, a Church, Dispensary, Post-office and 
one or two stores. The place is very quiet; living is 
cheap ; and excellent meat is brought round daily to the 
various houses by local butchers. But I would hardly 
recommend anyone to settle there unless with a view to 
coffee-planting or some kindred industry. 

I may sum up by saying that Simla if he does not mind 
the rigours of the winter, or Ootacamund for all the year 
round enjoyment, would give the retired Anglo-[ndian more 
for his money than Bayswater or Bath; but if he have a 
little energy left for a new life in a new country, and 
especially if he have a little capital, and does not mind 
risking it, let him get the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
dated 14th April 1893, and read Sir Edward Braddon’s 
able and exhaustive paper on the subject of Australasia as 
a Field for Anglo-Indian colonization, remembering that 
the author's long Indian experience gives double weight to 
his arguments, especially as regards Tasmania, which he so 
worthily represents in this country. 
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THE ORIENTAL WEATHER IN ENGLAND. 


IN 


THE YEAR OF CENTURIES, 1893. 
By Panpir INDRAVARMA SARASWATI. 


1. The celestial Court of Indra and Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, 
wreathed in smiles and decked with flowers, have transported their abode 
this year to England. Dropping her dark robe of rain and storm, the garb 
of conquest, She has been crowned, in peaceful possession, by Surya, the 
Sun. Thus has the West become a dependency of the East and his rays 
have revealed, bathed in light, the home of the Empire of the World. 

2. In the wake of the Deities, whom I invoke, have come Indian Rajas 
and Warriors, to celebrate the opening of their domicile, the Imperial 
Institute, which, watered by the liberality of our Princes, has been 
endowed with life under the radiance of the Great Queen and of Her 
illustrious Son, on whom our eyes had already rested in India in loyal 
love. O Indra, Lord of the East, of Air and Climate, visit often Thy new 
domain, for England requires the glow of our hearts and India the clouds 
that conceal Thee, so as the more to welcome Thy return, but leave not 
behind Thy companion (the Goddess of Learning) who, although not fickle 
like Lakshmi (the Goddess of Fortune), seems to prefer her present home ! 

3. When England is contented, the world is safe. Long may Thy 
epithet be Thy name “O Merry England!” Shine on, glorious Surya, and 
when Thy ardour is consuming, let Indra refresh our devotion with the 
reproach of gentle rain, but the dews of ages are still keeping the ground 
in freshness and Disease is hiding before Thy heat. The astonished birds 
are singing at all hours, without being molested, and man himself sings, 
enjoying life for itself, instead of its delusions. 

4. The dark iron has conquered the yellow gold and gold has acquired 
the white diamond of learning. The Tamo-cun (love of strong liquor, 
beef and slaughter) gives way to the Rajo-Gun (qualities of a ruler, courage, 
loyalty, etc.) of the Yavana Kshatryas, the English, who conquered India, 
but under her benign warmth have developed the Satwa-cun (intellectual 
and moral qualities) of the Brahmin, the worshipper of Light whose 
colour is white. May cloudless knowledge ever guide the councils of this 
Empire! 

5. In all countries the yellow peasant and the dark grain-dealer 
complain of the weather in order to raise their prices; but in England 
the heat has not dried up the food of man. The red Raja and 
the white Brahmin love the country, but the labourer and trader prefer 
the town, the devourer of life. Out of its fogs emerge the men of prey 
who, cold and hungry, destroy Worlds for food and raiment. ‘Their know- 
ledge is that of the lightning which shows false paths in the surrounding 
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darkness. O fertilizing river-goddess, Saraswati, may the peasant, not de- 
pending on rain, irrigate his soil and, worshipping its cultivation, derive from 
it boundless wealth and wisdom with health and happiness, which are not 
found in the devastation of foreign lands ! 

6. Indra did not announce his coming, for mighty monarchs do not boast 
of intended triumphs. Our ancient sages had predicted great changes of 
climate before the approaching new Cycle in the present Kaliyug, but 
who respects Indian wisdom in this age? Who understands animals, 
plants and stones as announcers of seasons? Not a single watcher of 
weather in Europe foretold the advent of constant sunshine, chaser of sin ; 
some feared an impending period of ice and gloom, emblems of the North. 
May such fears never be fulfilled, and may the science of extermination 
make way for that of giving happiness to all living things ! 

7. The Rain of Albion, the tutelar Spirit of this realm, paid his obeisance 
to Her Majesty on the 2oth June. This was the day on which 57 years 
ago She ascended the Throne. Having fulfilled his duty, he again made 
way for Surya, as this is “The Year of Centuries,”* like which there is 
none in the annals of England. Let plenteous showers, falling at night, 
reconcile this country to the Sun! O Indra and Saraswati, having con- 
cluded your visit to your sister, the Empress and mother of her subjects, 
do not forget your home of everlasting light and learning, for your King- 
dom is now dual and the East and West are twins ! 


* We believe that this felicitous term was first used by the Z¢mes in a Report that, for 
continuity of fine weather hitherto, the current year was unsurpassed in the record of 
England. —Eb. 
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“YAMATO DAMASHI-I,” 
THE SPIRIT OF OLD JAPAN.* 


By Artuur Dtosy, 


Honorary Secretary of the Japan Society, London. 


THERE is a charm, peculiar to the fascinating study of 
Japan-lore, which is difficult to define, but which must be 
felt by every enquirer seeking after knowledge of the Far 
East. 

To various students this charm appeals in various forms. 
To the artist it seems to lie in the artistic spirit permeating 
everything Japanese; to the soldier, in the heroic deeds of 
knightly valour recorded on every page of Japanese history ; 
to the historian and the ethnographer, in the development 
of a marvellously complete civilisation, so different from 
ours. 

If we enquire more closely into the nature of this charm, 
we find that in every manifestation of Japanese national 
life, prior to the Restoration of the Imperial Power in 1868, 
there breathes a spirit distinctly Japanese, a spirit which, at 
times, like a rushing wind, bears the war-songs of heroes, 
telling of danger and of glory ;—at other seasons, like a 
gentle evening breeze, sighs through the Cryptomerias and 
bears lays of good men’s deeds wrought in days of peace. 

This is the true “ Yamato Damashi-i,” the Spirit of old 
Japan. It is a subtle spirit, this ““ Yamato Damashi-i,” so 
Protean in its manifestations that even native Japanese 
scholars, fond as they are of philosophically minute defini- 
tions, have refrained from expressing its nature in precise 
terms. It has been left to a Japanese poet of the 17th 
century, Moroort Nobunaga, to attempt a description of 
the Spirit of old Japan in the beautiful verse known to 
every Japanese man, woman and child : 


* A paper read before the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
on September 4, 1891. 
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* Shiki-Shima-no 
Yamato-gokoro-wo 
Hito to-aba, 
Asa-hi-niniwo 
Yama-zakura-bana !” 


‘Should anyone enquire, What is the Spirit of Japan? It is as the scent 
of the wild cherry-blossom in the dawn of the rising sun !” 


These lines, generally accepted throughout Japan as a 
definition of the national spirit, express at once its subtle 
nature and the veneration felt for it; for what picture could 
appeal more strongly to the Japanese heart than that, so 
often reproduced by native artists, of the wild cherry-tree, 
glorious in its clothing of delicate blossoms, gleaming in 
the rosy light of dawn in the Land of the Rising Sun ? 

To us, non-Japanese students of Japan, this poetical 
description, however beautiful, is hardly satisfactory. We 
want to know more of the spirit which caused Japan, in the 
remote past, to develop one of the most marvellous civilisa- 
tions the world has ever seen, the spirit which, within the 
memory of young men, has produced a revolution, political 
and social, to which history shows no parallel and the con- 
sequences of which may yet affect the destinies of teeming 
millions even beyond the borders of the Mikado’s Empire. 
Let us, then, see in what manner this spirit manifests itself 
in Japanese history, from the earliest legendary periods 
down to the present time, so that we may attempt to ascer- 
tain its nature, its origin and its effects in the past, and thus 
estimate its probable consequences in the future. In select- 
ing from the multitude of instances, teeming in Japanese 
history, of the working of this spirit, care must be taken to 
eliminate cases of ordinary patriotism, such as are found in 
the story of any people, and acts of mere gallantry in action, 


such as are accomplished in every war and of which the 
warriors of no nation can claim a monopoly. We must 
rather seek out those instances which are looked upon by 
the Japanese themselves as typically inspired by feelings 
‘which they especially venerate as being very noble and 
truly Japanese. The study of these examples may lead us 
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? 


to a knowledge of that grand old “ Yamato Damashi-i’ 
which has made Japan what it was in the past, what it is 
now, and what it will be in the future. No particular class 
of the Japanese nation can lay claim to the exclusive pos- 
session of this national spirit, nor is it confined to any one 
period. We find it exemplified from ‘the very beginning of 
the life of the Japanese as a nation, from the time when the 
followers of Jimmu Tennd were conquering the land and 
partly destroying, partly assimilating, partly driving its Aino 
inhabitants northward. That no class had a monopoly of 
the ‘“‘ Yamato Damashi-i” is best proved by the varied nature 
of the instances of its possession cited in Japanese legend 
and history, and held up as examples to Japanese youth 
through a long course of centuries. The names of Emperors 
and Empresses, Ministers, Councillors of State, Warriors, 
and Sages, but also those of poor students, humble retainers, 
simple farmers, and even craftsmen, have been handed down 
from generation to generation as household words, associated 
with narratives of the great deeds by which they proved 
their “ Yamato Damashi-i.” The majority of instances are, 
as is only to be expected, feats of gallantry, performed 
against terrible odds, in the course of the centuries of 
warfare through which Japan has passed; but these are 
less worthy of our attention, because the story of many 
other nations is a continuous record of brave acts and 
“deeds of derring-do.” What is peculiarly Japanese is the 
prominence given, in the glorious roll of Japanese national 
heroes and heroines, to those whose merit lay in their self- 
abnegation, and devotion to the public weal, to those who 
suffered for others, whose love for their fellows or whose 
loyalty to their liege lords was stronger than the love of life. 

Public spirit has always been held in the highest esteem 
by the Japanese, and especially when it has been shown by 
those in high places. No words can adequately express 
the veneration with which they speak the name of a good 
Emperor, of a Lord who was mindful of the lowly. There 
is no story related of a Japanese Emperor dearer to the 
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Japanese heart than the tale of the Emperor Nintoku 
(A.D. 316), enshrined in their national poem “ Zakaki Ya-nz,” 
lately so delightfully rendered into English verse by Sir 
Edwin Arnold.* Nintoku Tennd showed his ‘ Yamato 
Damashi-i” not by deeds of valour against wild Aino or 
Korean warriors, not in desperate combats with native 
rebels, but by his love for the poorest of his subjects. 
Gallant Henry IV. of France wanted every man in his 
kingdom to have “a fowl in the pot.” Nintoku went 
further, he actually enabled his people to live by stinting 
himself and his court and remitting a great part of the 
taxation. The rain came through the roof of his Palace of 
Takatsu-no-Miya at Naniwa, his clothes were sorely the 
worse for wear, but the great and good monarch as he saw 
the blue smoke curl up from many a hearth was happy, say- 
ing to the Empress who had rebuked him for their poverty :— 
“ Thou and I 


Have part in all the poor folk’s health, 
The People’s weal makes the King’s wealth !” 


Another manifestation of the ‘Yamato Damashi-i,” 
quite distinct from military prowess, is connected with the 
cheerful sacrifice of life for the weal of others, a species of 
altruism so common in Japanese history that it greatly 
facilitates the understanding by Japanese of the doctrine of 
substitutory sacrifice which renders Christian dogma so 
difficult of comprehension by some races. The example 
probably best known to every Japanese is that of the wise 
Councillor Kusu-no-K1 Masashige, who committed suicide 
in order to impress the Emperor Go-dai-Go (a.D. 1319- 
1338) with a sense of the iniquity of his policy, from which 
he found it impossible to dissuade him by sage advice. 
Only in Japan could a Minister have thought of such an 
extreme protest; only in Japan could he rely upon its 
efficacy. The Emperor took the silent lesson to heart, and 


* Sir Edwin Arnold, “The Emperor’s Breakfast.” In “ Pictures of 
Ancient Japanese History ” (Part I.), by T. H. Asso, Chief Inspector of 
Machinery, Imperial Japanese Navy. ‘Tdkio, Maruya and Co., 1890. 
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reformed his ways. The name of Kusu-no-K1 Masashige 
was handed down to posterity as that of a national hero, 
the Imperial Government ordering, to honour his memory, 
that no camphor-tree (“‘ Ausu-no-Kz”) should be cut down 
in all Japan for the space of thirty years. A truly wise 
decree ; for, besides enabling the Government to indulge 
in that play upon words so dear to Japanese, it saved one 
of the sources of national wealth from utter destruction, as, 
in those days, owing to reckless disafforestation, the camphor- 
trees were disappearing from Japan. Many an apparently 
arbitrary edict of the Japanese rulers of olden time shows, 
on close examination, evidence of similar shrewd policy. 

There are some instances of self-sacrifice, of devotion, 
of wonderful singleness of purpose and fortitude, which 
are capable of rousing to the warmest enthusiasm even the 
modern Japanese, with his disregard for the ways of his 
forefathers—a disregard which is wholly assumed, a mere 
superficial affectation. Every Japanese, however well he 
may disguise himself as a graduate of Oxford or of 
Cambridge, of Harvard or of Berlin, feels his pulses beat 
faster when he reads of the noble death on the cross of that 
martyr in the people’s cause, Sdgord, the Farmer, Chief of 
Iwahashi village, who, in the first half of the 17th century, 
laid down his life and the lives of all most dear to him, 
(they were tortured before his eyes,) for the good of his 
fellow-peasants, on whose behalf he had petitioned the 
Shogun for the abolition of unjust taxes. 

The modern Japanese, clad in Savile Row clothes and 
shod with Bond Street boots, yet feels his heart beat high 
at the mention of the famous BanpzuIN-No Chobei, the 
brave Master of the Tradesmen’s Guild or Brotherhood, 
of Yedo, who, in the 17th century, died a terrible death, 
pierced by spears in a scalding bath, for his noble devotion 
to the cause of his fellow-craftsmen, loyal to the last to his 
‘* Otokodate,” his Guild of Brotherhood. 

There is no Japanese, however ‘‘ modernised,” however 
much imbued with the new learning of the West, who does 
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not feel moved to his very heart-strings when he sees 
enacted by the admirable actors of Japan the touching 
true story of the ‘“ Chzu-shin-Gura,” the “ Store-house of 
Loyalty.” What that drama represents is known to every 
student of Japan, and, thanks to Western scholars, its 
plot, the ‘‘ Story of the Forty-Seven Ronin,” has been read 
with emotion and admiration by thousands of Europeans 
and Americans. There is no finer example of Japanese 
loyalty, tenacity of purpose, devotion, calm courage and 
contempt for death than the story of the Noble Forty- 
Seven and of the Satsuma Man. 

From the few examples just cited it becomes apparent 
that the Japanese include under the term ‘“ Yamato 
Damashi-i” much more than what we imply by the word 
‘‘ Patriotism.” “Yamato Damashi-i” embraces also the 
idea of loyalty, both in its wider sense, in its relation to 
the sovereign, and in its narrower meaning of devotion to 
a feudal lord, to a beloved chief, to one ‘ whose rice they 
had eaten,” (as the Forty-Seven Ronin said in their pathetic 
“Statement of Motives,”) to a clan, a village, to one’s 
companions in misfortune, to one’s brethren in a League 
or a Guild. 

Many Europeans, and some Americans, especially 
residents in the Treaty Ports of Japan, have curtly defined 
“Yamato Damashi-i” as fanaticism, or, at the very least, 
an exaggerated national pride, a sort of rampant Japanese 
‘“Chauvinism,” a feeling to be discouraged by all non- 
Japanese and sternly repressed by the ubiquitous man-of- 
war, the thunder of whose guns is, quite erroneously, 
supposed to have opened Japan to modern enlightenment. 

This is not a true conception of ‘*‘ Yamato Damashi-i.” 
It is the view of people judging only from isolated cases 
of anti-foreign outrages, caused, nine times out of ten, by 
private revenge or by feelings of resentment at real or, 
more often, fancied insults to the national honour. It is as 
false as the aforesaid idea that the bombardments of 
Shimono-seki and of Kagoshima heralded the dawn of New 
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Japan, whereas the Land of the Rising Sun had long been 
ripening for the Great Change to its new civilization, for 
which the way had been prepared by the labours of obscure 
martyrs, of peaceful heroes like Yosuipa Shdin and many 
others, who gave up their lives in their noble quest of 
knowledge, their brave hearts filled with the true “ Yamato 
Damashi-i.” 

Every student throughout the world must bow with 
respectful admiration when he hears the pathetic tale of 
that pioneer of the New Learning who toiled for seven 
long years at the composition of a Dictionary, or rather a 
Vocabulary, of the Japanese, English and Dutch languages, 
obtaining his knowledge of the two latter tongues from 
occasional conversations with the few British, American 
and Dutch seamen at that time landing in Japan. One 
cold winter's night he had pored so late over the 
pages of his recently-completed work, that sleep overcame 
him. His tired head sank upon his breast and he slept 
until the biting, frosty morning air, stealing through the 
cracks of the paper walls of his humble abode, roused him, 
only to find the fruit of his seven years of arduous work, 
his beloved Dictionary, lying, reduced to ashes, in the 
“ Hibachi” (the “ brasero” or fire-bowl, the Japanese sub- 
stitute for a fire-place) into which his weary hands had 
dropped it in his sleep. Fora moment the stout heart may 
have been dismayed and a thought of self-immolation, of 
“ Seppuku” performed with traditional solemnity, may 
have flashed across his mind; but, filled with true ‘‘ Yamato 
Damashi-i,” he was not to be turned back from his set 
purpose ; and, with a deep sigh, the modest hero set to 
work and toiled for three years more, until he had re-written 
the whole of his tri-lingual Dictionary from memory / 

This happened nearly thirty-five years ago and the 
question naturally arises,. whether such instances of the 
Spirit of Old Japan may still be found in our day? The 
answer must certainly be affirmative, for we have only to 
turn to the columns of the “Times” of the ist of 
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September of the year of Grace, 1891, to find, in an 
admirable letter from its Tokio correspondent, an instance 
of Japanese perseverance and devotion to the common 
weal worthy of being cited in the glorious roll of deeds 
inspired by the “ Yamato Damashi-i.” It relates how a 
certain Minamoto Koki, a poor man residing in Tokio, 
has succeeded, after twelve years of unremitting toil, in 
adapting Pitman’s phonetic system of Stenography to the 
Japanese language; so that the official reports of the 
debates in the Japanese Parliament, noted in shorthand by 
Minamoto’s pupils, are published “ verbatim,” (and more 
accurately than those of any other Assembly in the world) 
appearing in the “ Official Gazette” on the morrow of the 
proceedings. This is an important achievement, truly ; 
but the “Times” correspondent goes on to state that 
Minamoto Koki has refused all offers of rewards or honours, 
even declining the post of Director of the Reporting Staff 
of the Japanese Houses of Parliament, for which he recom- 
mended one of his pupils. ‘“ He has worked for Japan: his 
work has been successful, and he is satisfied.” 

With such a recent instance before us, we can say with 
certainty that the “Yamato Damashi-i” is still a living 
force in Japan. In spite of appearances which would seem 
to indicate that the Japanese national character is being 
ground down to the level of the every-day life of the West, 
with its sordid greed, its petty jealousies and humdrum 
monotony, there still burns in Japanese hearts the bright 
flame of the Old Spirit. “ Yamato Damashi-i” has adapted 
itself to the new order of things with true Japanese 
versatility, but it still maintains its hold on Japanese hearts 
and minds. What it has done for Japan in the past it will 
do again in the future. 

May it continue to flourish as long as “the Wild Cherry- 
Blossom smells sweetly in the Dawn of the Rising Sun”: 


“ Asa-hi-niniwo 
Yama-zakura-bana !’ 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 


(BY THE LATE SIR P, COLQUHOUN AND HIS EXC. THE LATE 
P, WASSA PASHA.) 


(Continued from Vol. V., page 448.) 


PaLey’s OPINION THAT THE CURRENT TEXT IS NOT THE 
ORIGINAL VERSION. 


F. A. Paley, in his admirable Introduction to his edition 
of the Iliad, fully and intelligently discusses the subject, 
giving his adhesion to the Wolfian theory. He believes 
that the poems did not exist in their present form before 
Antimachus (156 B.c.) ;—that the collection of Pisistratus 
merely reduced to writing the floating myths and poems of 
the reciters, indicating that many must have existed which 
are not included in the present Homer ;—and that the 
tragedians and lyric poets profited of these, as a basis for 
their works. He raises, however, a difficulty in the con- 
sistent maintenance of the characteristics of the leading 
persons. This, however, is scarcely a difficulty ; since 
characteristics once impressed on popular heroes become 
typical, and, as a matter of course, are perpetuated by sub- 
sequent bards. The Odysseus and Ajax of Sophocles are 
identical with those of the Homeric poems, in which they 
had been shown in such bold relief that the public would 
never have tolerated any modification in which they could 
not clearly recognise their favourite heroes. 

Paley, moreover, is of opinion, and rightly, that the 
present text is not the original version, even allowing it, 
during a series of ages, to have suffered modification with 
the advance of language and civilization. It is, therefore, 
presumable that the original texts of the lyrics or ballads 
were as different from the present text as this text is from 
the Ionic of Herodotus, and, still more, from the Attic of 
Demosthenes. Had the original diction been preserved it 
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would have been unintelligible even in the age of Pisistratus 
or Antimachus. In consequence of this revision it is im- 
possible to say which parts were older and which later, 
for in revision, the older were modified, and the more 
recent made to correspond with the latest additions. This 
theory does not present any linguistic difficulty ; for Balzac 
has most successfully imitated the diction of Rabelais ; and 
it would not be difficult for a student of Chaucer to write a 
poem in his archaic English. The difficulty in reading 
Homer lies, not in the grammar or syntax, both of which 
are of the simplest, but in the vocabulary ;—in the use of 
obsolete words, and unusual compounds. These once 
surmounted, the text may be considered easy. There are 
but few words of doubtful meaning; and even these are 
easily understood by a reference to the customs of the 
people, and to the Sanskrit language. The art of writing 
doubtless existed long prior to this time, even in a literary 
form; but, limited more or less to inscriptions and the 
monumental records of events, it was not used for per- 
petuating folk-lore. It was confined to a special class, and 
was not current among the population at large. The pro- 
cess was too cumbersome, and instruction was too little 
advanced :—and hence it did not extend beyond the sphere 
just indicated, except in the rare instances of brief messages 
sent, by the “AyysAoc, in cases of pressing need. This is 
all the more probable, if we suppose, as is here maintained, 
that the Greek language, though a means of general inter- 
communication, was not the vernacular of all those who 
employed it. Now folk-ballads are never in an adopted 
language. They are necessarily in “the tongue under- 
standed of the people,” which, in our case, was the current 
vernacular,—the Pelasgic. In process of time they would 
be rendered into the literary language,—a strong recognition 
of their intrinsic force and merit. 


Tue Lancuace DiscorDANT WITH THE MATTER. 


Wassa Pasha very shrewdly remarked that it is difficult 
to suppose, on the one hand, that so barbarous a people as 
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are described in the Homeric Poems could possess a 
language so complete, composite and polished as Greek, 
and on the other, that a people possessed of a language 
testifying so high a state of culture could have been such 
barbarians and savages as are represented in the Homeric 
poems, 

The Pelasgic race is admitted to have been most widely 
spread, extending over a greater area than any other, 
except its predecessor, the Gaelic people—which pushed 
more persistently, and by several routes, towards the West. 
The incursion of the second or Pelasgian wave was pre- 
sumably one of the causes of this Gaelic exodus; for no 
other race is known to have intervened between the Gaels 
and the Pelasgians. 


No Trace OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE GREEK RACE. 

The only question remaining for solution is the origin of 
the Greek race, if indeed theirs was an immigration at all 
analogous to the two preceding. 

Sir James Redhouse assigns to the Greek race an origin 
in the Ural Mountains, and supposes that it gradually 
descended from the north-east at a very remote period of 
the world’s history. Its Sanskrit descent is as certain as is 
that of its predecessors. It certainly cannot have been 
numerous, or traces of its passage would have survived. 
That it was anterior to the Pelasgi cannot be doubted ; and 
since, as before remarked, there is no trace of an invasion 
in force, the only presumption remaining is the one already 
suggested, that it was originally composed of an inconsider- 
able number, which coming into the region of the eastern 
Mediterranean (possibly as traders, perhaps as invaders), 
drove out the previous race, whether Turanian or Iberian, 
and occupied the country, long before the historic era. 

About the epoch commonly assigned to the Trojan War 
(1184 B.c.), nothing is recorded outside Egypt, on which, 


as before stated, the “Greeks” are mentioned as making 
an attack, in the 13th century z.c. But as Tatog is the 
oldest denomination of the tribe subsequently called 
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Hellenes, it would rather seem that these invaders of 
Egypt were piratical Pelasgians, who afterwards acquired 
the denomination of Greeks, and not the older and Greek- 
speaking race. 


THe Homeric Poems ORIGINALLY COMPOSED IN PELASGIC,. 


The mythical history-of Troy is as follows: Originally 
a Pelasgic settlement by Tros, it was called Pergamos, 
and the city was named Ilion, after the eponymus, Ilos. 
Laomedon fortified it, with the aid of Apollo and Neptune ; 
but shortly after, Hercules, irritated at the perfidy of 
Laomedon, took it (1314 B.c.), destroyed Laomedon, and 
placed on the throne the young Priamos, during whose 
reign the most renowned of sieges occurred. 

The epoch of the fall of Troy is 1270 B.c. according to 
Herodotus ;—the Parian Marbles place it b.c. 1209,— 
Eratosthenes, 1184 B.C. 


BC. 
Skammander is said to have reigned 1614 
Teucer is "» 1590 
Dardanos _ i. 1568 
Erickthonios __,, " 1537 
Tros ” e 1462 
Ilos ss i, 1402 
Laomedon s " 347 
Priamos m » 3312-0270 


Mr. Gladstone fixes the date at 1545; but he does not 
give any basis for this view, except mere presumption. 
Both probability and monumental history certainly support 
an earlier date than 1184 B.c. Nevertheless, the date 
attributed to the poem may be approximately correct, if it 
be intended for that at which the Pelasgian bardic poems 
were first rendered into and recited in Greek. In the 
original Pelasgic they must be far more ancient; for it is 
quite inadmissible that this famous expedition was made and 
commemorated by other than Pelasgic tribes and Pelasgic 
bards ; and it is perfectly clear that the Pelasgi neither 
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spoke Greek nor any language akin to it, though both they 
and the Greeks spoke a tongue allied to Sanskrit. This 
obvious consequence, though it escaped Mr. Gladstone or 
was tacitly ignored by him, had previously presented 
itself to Dr. Marsh, who met it in the only way in which 
it could be combated,—by the bold, though baseless, 
assertion, that Pelasgic and Greek were the same language ! 

Even at a period comparatively recent in the world’s 
history, the inhabitants of the Pelasgic area still preserved 
the tribal or patriarchal system; nor are they mentioned 
otherwise than by local designations. The only generic 
term was Pelasgi: otherwise they were spoken of as 
Achaians, Argives, Danai, Myrmidones, etc.—more usually 
by the first of these names. This style of nomenclature 
continued till the destruction of the two leading com- 
munities,— Athens and Lacedaemon. Nay, it survived 
much longer; and no generic term was invented, till 
the formation of the modern kingdom of Greece: even 
then two Pelasgic words had to be sought, to define the 
country and the subjects of the newly-created sovereign,— 
Hellas and Hellenes. 

The Homeric poem gives the forces on both sides. 
The Besiegers enumerated would be a vast host in even 
our modern age of “big battalions.” No such host as 
theirs is recorded in ancient times, though later on we 
find that Darius I. lost 206,000 men in the Marathon expe- 
dition—that Darius III. (B.c. 483) met Alexander the Great 
with 600,o0o—that Artaxerxes led 900,000 against Cyrus IT. 
—and lastly that Xerxes’ army numbered 5,283,220 men. 
Yet at that early date, the expedition against Troy numbered, 
with its allies, at least 100,810 men—an enormous host to 


be transported by sea, and a large percentage of the popu- 
lation of a not very extensive area. Yet we must remember 
that every adult (as now, too, in semi-barbarous nations) 
bore arms; for war was considered the chief occupation of 
men. Agriculture was held only as subsidiary, to feed and 
maintain the warrior class in a state of efficiency; and 
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hence in time of war, it was left to the youths, the women 
and the aged men. _ 

The more remote the date of the Trojan war is fixed, 
the less possible it is that it could have been carried out by 
Greeks. Even at the commonly received date (.c. 1184), 
the race subsequently called Greek—z.¢., a race other than 
Pelasgian and speaking a non-Pelasgic tongue—was not 
then paramount in the countries whence the allies came. 
Designated for the most part from the localities whence 
they came, they are in many cases expressly stated to be 
Pelasgians. Hence, and from the fact already shown that 
the Pelasgi spoke neither Greek nor any language akin 
to Greek, it follows that the host was Pelasgic and not 
Greek. 

Semitic writers make no mention of the Greek race, 
beyond that Yavan* was said to be its eponymus, though 
Yavan more probably means Pelasgic than Greek. Phe- 
nicians are mentioned as employed by Solomon (x.c. 1000) ; 
but his chroniclers allude to neither Pelasgians nor Greeks. 
The Pelasgians may have been omitted because they were 
pirates, and not traders like the Phcenicians,—who, how- 
ever, were not quite innocent of piracy and kidnapping. 
But this does not apply to the Greeks, and will not account 
for their omission, for they were given to commercial 
pursuits, which they eventually introduced among the 
Pelasgians. 

We may, therefore, assume that the Greek immigration, 
whatever its form, was long anterior to B.c. 1184,—probably 
even to B.c. 1500. Even if it happened some considerable 
but not very long time before the siege, it is difficult to 
suppose that the race could have become sufficiently 
numerous to have sent out over 100,000 warriors by sea. 


* Yavan (Iovan) is supposed to mean Ionian, but we have seen that 
Ionian meant not Greek, but Pelasgic. 

7 Such an exodus would, in the absence of the chiefs, have left the 
country open to attack from neighbouring tribes, or to anarchy at home. 
The latter actually did occur in several cases, notably in those of Agamemnon 
and Odysseus. 
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But if, as we suppose, the population was Pelasgic, such a 
levy would not be surprising for such a cause, in a nation 
already very numerous, as proved by their attack on Egypt 
in B.C. 1311. 

We have seen that there is no generic term for the whole 
host; and where the people are not designated from their 
localities, they are indiscriminately called Achaians, Argives 
and Danaans.* If a generic term had had to be made 
purposely, it would naturally have been taken from the 
Commander-in-chief, Agamemnon, and Mykenian would 
have been used. That this was not done, is a strong pre- 
sumptive proof that the poem was founded primarily on the 
Achilleid and secondarily on the Diomedeid, the names of 
the followers of these chiefs being those most frequently 
used for the whole army. Now all these tribes were 
purely Pelasgic. The Argives and Hellenes were from 
Thessaly, which continues a Pelasgian region down to the 
present time, and certainly never was Greek in the classic 
sense. 

Achilles was accompanied, not only by Hellenes and 
Myrmidons, but also by Achaians. These latter, therefore, 
must, at that period, have inhabited Thessaly : Myrmidon 
will hereafter be seen to be the designation of an employ- 
ment. The later Achaia was in the Peloponnese, on the 
south-west and. north coast of the gulf of Corinth, part of 
which is now called Livadia, Patras being the principal 
town. This was the country of the Danaans. Whereas 
formerly Hellas and Achaia were synonymous, the later 
Achaia was formerly termed Aigialos, from having a con- 
siderable seaboard. Subsequently it obtained the name of 


* To these three terms Mr. Gladstone for some unexplained reason adds 
Kephallenians. But these were only one of the minor tribes ; for though 
Odysseus like Ajax brought 12 ships, they were not } those of Agamemnon. 
Odysseus, moreover, ruled not only Samos (Kephallenia), Zakinthos and 
Ithaka, but also “ those who peopled the Epeiros and dwelt on the opposite 
shores,” then called Molossia, afterwards called Acarnania and now Epeiros 
or Albania. Epeiros in the Odyssey is in many places clearly “shore,” 
for it is used of Kalypso’s Island. 
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Ionia, and lastly of Achaia, from the Achaians, who drove 
out the Ionians and occupied the territory. The original 
Achaia was a region of Phthiotis around the capital town of 
Alos; but it was the later Achaia which conferred a name 
on the Achaian league of the 12 cities. 

When the Greek tongue had become an acknowledged 
common medium, many of the Pelasgic local names were 
grecicized either by distortion of their Pelasgic designation, 
or by the imposition of one purely Greek.* 

Now it is impossible that the bards who sang the deeds 
of the heroes should have done so in any but the vernacular. 
Their poems were eminently folk-ballads ; and in point of 
education there was little if any difference between the two 
classes, of composers and hearers. 


* Thus Gaelic names are travestied by the English. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


(Continued from Vol. V., page 460). 


AntY. 
WITCHCRAFT AMONG THE KOLS. 
By a NATIVE. 


Abridgment of Instructions by the Governor-General’s Agent on the 
S. W. Frontier, to the Assistant Agent, in 1837. 
+ * » * * 


9. Hitherto this wild class (Kéls*) on losing any pro- 
perty by theft, have repaired immediately to the village of 
the thief or thieves, accompanied by their brethren and 
friends, and thence driven off cattle without regard to whom 
they belonged. Reprisals followed, frequently causing 
bloodshed. This practice has already been strictly pro- 
hibited, but care must still be taken to repress it, and also 
to prevent individuals robbed from allowing the thieves to 
escape on receiving the value of the property stolen. A 
few punishments for such offences will prevent their fre- 
quent recurrence. 

10. The murder of persons of both sexes under a per- 
suasion that they have the power of destroying by witch- 
craft was a crime of most frequent occurrence before our 
occupation of the K6l country. On this subject, | have 
failed to remove even from the most intelligent Kdls the 
conviction that some persons do possess the power of des- 
troying whom they please. While this conviction continues, 
the fear of punishment will not wholly deter these ignorant 
people from committing murder. We must try to remove 
the dreadful prejudice, gradually, and by education. Mean- 
while I have tried to save the lives of the suspected by 
warning the heads of villages, that whoever commits murder 


* The Kéls are an aboriginal tribe. Compare this practice with the 
cattle-raids of the extreme South, described at Vol. V., page 460 e¢ seg. 
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believing thereby to destroy the witchcraft, will be severely 
and even capitally punished ; and that on their application, 
we will cause to be removed, with his property, any person 
whom a majority of the villagers believes to possess such a 
power, to another village where the same prejudice does 
not exist against him. 

11. Some may think this unjust and hard; but while 
the conviction remains of the existence of such a power, it 
seems to me the only presently available plan to save the 
lives of persons suspected of it; for the Kéls argue that if 
the witch or wizard remains among them, their destruction 
is certain, and can be avoided only by getting rid of the 
person. This belief is so universal that severe measures 
against it might cause disturbances. Hence, till further 
orders, you will please to act as I have directed. 

12. Besides pointing out continually the folly and 
wickedness of this practice, much might be done to remove 
the belief, by inducing the people to bring their sick in your 
neighbourhood for treatment by the medical officer in a 
hospital to be established at a small expense by the Govern- 
ment, with a small increase of the doctor's salary. Numerous 
cures thus effected of sicknesses supposed to have been 
caused by sorcery, would in time overcome a conviction so 
fatal in its consequences. 

13. The Kdls generally believe that all their sickness 
proceeds from these causes: 1st Witchcraft, 2nd the dis- 
pleasure of their Devtas or Bongas, and 3rd the Spirit of 
someone who has died. Against witchcraft, nothing, in 
their opinion, avails but the removal of the witch or wizard ; 
hence many are unfortunately murdered each year. When 


sickness is caused by the Bonga, it is appeased by sacrifices 
rising from fowls to goats, bullocks and buffaloes, causing 
much waste and frequently leading those who have no 
animals of the kind required, to procure them by theft. 
More than one case has already come before me, of the 
thief pleading the sickness of a child as an excuse for the 
theft of the necessary sacrifice to. the Bonga. Such persons 
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finding relief by medicine will cease to hold the Bonga as 
its cause. The spirit of a dead person afflicts only with the 
same disease as itself died of, and for this the Kéls seem to 
have no remedy. 

14. Many Kéls who have benefited from medicines 
which I have given them continually apply for it. Hence 
my hope of destroying their baneful belief in witchcraft, by 
establishing a Hospital, especially if its medical officer take 
a personal interest in its success. 


XXV. 
WITCHCRAFT IN AFRICA. 


[Sir W. Elliot follows the note on Witchcraft among the KOls, by the 
following extract from the De/hi Gazette of the 8th November 1851. Our 
knowledge of Africa is rapidly being extended; but this note on the 
customs of the Zulu and Amakosa tribes of S. Africa, 40 years ago, is 
still of sufficient interest to warrant reproduction.—R. S.] (It is slightly 
abridged.) 

“The following account of the system of witchcraft, 
which prevails among the Zulu and Amakosa Kafirs, is 
given in the appendix to a pamphlet by ‘ Veritas’ on the 
‘Kafir Labour Question,’ just published at Natal : 

“Witchcraft is now known only by name to the English- 
man ; and recounting some of its stories in bygone days, 
sometimes gives interest to the social circle. But among 
the Kafirs of Natal and the adjacent countries, witchcraft is 
still one of the most elaborate systems of terror and suffer- 
ing which fallen humanity ever invented. Among Kafirs 
it is accompanied with secret poisoning on a large scale. 
Nearly every Kafir Kraal has its poison-maker whose 
business it is to experiment with herbs, roots, etc., and to 
extract poison from serpents, for producing by skilful com- 
bination the most effectual poison, and devising the best 
mode for administering it with the least probability of 


detection. With them in poisoning, as with us in medicine, 
he who can produce the best, becomes the most celebrated 
and does the best trade. A short time ago the most 
celebrated in Pietermaritzburg was a young man—the 
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servant of a white man. No one can be certain that his 
servant is not engaged in this traffic ; but as Kafirs do not 
try to injure white men thus, the statement need create no 
fear in any breast. But among the Kafirs themselves the 
knowledge of this fact produces constant suspicion and 
dread. Besides poisons causing immediate death they make 
‘ Ubuti’ or bewitching matter, which they secretly use for 
producing sickness and death among cattle or in each 
other’s families. Hence if death or any misfortune befalls 
a man, his family or his cattle, it is at once said that they 
are bewitched; and some persons must be found out as 
having committed the offence. This brings into action and 
develops all the bad passions of the human heart,—jealousy, 
hatred, malice, revenge, covetousness. The victim selected 
as the author of the evil is generally a rival for a certain 
girl—whom the one can only secure by removing the 
other,—or the owner of much cattle which his neighbours 
covet,—or one who has become obnoxious to some great 
person, etc. Hence arises a spirit of universal dread: any 
person one meets may be the secret cause of death to him 
or to those he loves best; who under the guise of friend- 
ship, may with a smiling face administer the means of 
death. Hence it is usual for the host first to eat a part of 
the food he gives to his guest, as a proof that there is no 
poison in it; nor would the guest partake of his host’s 
bounty without such- proof that his life was not in 
danger. This mark of friendly hospitality is not the most 
agreeable to an English stranger unacquainted with its 
reason. 

‘This results in raising up a class called Zsanuse—witch- 
doctors,—devoted solely to the study of medicine and the 
practical detection of witches. They not only profess to 
cure diseases by medicines, but also to have a supernatural 
knowledge of the person, called Umtakatz, who has caused 
the disease or occasioned death. 

“ But not every one can be a 7sanuse—the aspirant must 


undergo a regular course of preparation. As our physicians 
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go through a course of study and rise by their own skill to 
eminence, so must the Zsanuse be a clever and sagacious 
youth, bent on his profession, so that his neighbours, seeing 
his exploits and wit, may point him out as likely to become 
a Zsanuse. ‘This subject will not only occupy his thoughts 
by day but also fill his visions by night, and he will dream 
of wonderful things, especially wild beasts—lions, tigers, 
wolves, serpents. Serpents,—supposed to be possessed 
by the spirits of their forefathers and departed chiefs,— 
occupy a prominent place in the attention of the aspirant to 
the honour of being a Zsanuse. He proceeds to relate his 
dreams to his friends and neighbours; goes into fits; runs 
about shrieking ; plunges into water; performs wonderful 
feats. His friends declare he is mad; and he speaks and 
acts as one under the influence of a supernatural being. 
He next catches live snakes (1 suppose harmless ones), and 
hangs them about his neck, as a proof that there is some- 
thing supernatural about him. With the snakes, and taking 
a goat, he goes to a 7sanuse. The goat he gives as a 
present to the doctor, to obtain instruction in the secrets 
of the profession, and the living serpents round his neck 
show that he is prepared for initiation into its mysteries. 
After a short stay here, he obtains a variety of medicines, 
strong-smelling roots called J/mpepo, besides some in- 
structions. He then goes, with a cow or ox, to a still more 
celebrated 7sanuse, presenting the beast, to obtain further 
instruction. Here he obtains more medicines, roots, etc., 
and going home puts them in his house and hangs them 
about his body. 

‘‘His education is now considered sufficiently completed 
in both the art of medicine and the mysteries of witchcraft 
for him to practise by himself. The people say that he is 
changed—or is a new man—or has another spirit—using the 
same term Ukutwasa that is used for the change of the 
moon. Competent judges hold that 7sanuse are in contact 
with the devil, who by lying wonders and supernatural 
manifestations helps their infernal work. Be this as it 
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may, they possess astonishing penetration and make dis- 
closures which hold the Kafir nation in the unwavering 
belief that the spirits of the departed tell them all that 
passes. 

“The practice is as follows: At some kraal some one is 
suspected of being an ‘ Umtakati’ and of having bewitched 
some person or the cattle. As stated, the suspected is 
usually a rich man, or there issome other motive for having 
him removed. The people of the kraal and neighbourhood 
where the Umtakat lives now resolve to goto the 7sanuse, 
who lives probably far away. All must go, including the 
person suspected,—refusal to go would be a proof of guilt. 
Meanwhile the Zsanuse, to whom they are going, gives 
mysterious indications, and without knowing the parties or 
whence they came, he usually foretells, as if omniscient, 
their approach, as it actually occurs. 

“On their arrival, they sit down and salute him. The 
Tsanuse steps forward and requests them to beat the ground 
with their sticks. This is called Vkuéula ; and while they 
do it, he repeatedly shouts ‘Yezwa! yezwa!’ (Here! 
here!). He then begins to tell them about the Umtakatz, 
his name and father’s name, his abode, the crime com- 
mitted, where it was done, etc. It is amazing that in 
nearly every particular he is correct ; and as he was before 
a perfect stranger to all the parties, they exclaim at once 
that he is a great Ysanuse, and that the spirit has given 
correct information. 

“ But if he should not succeed in discovering the Umtakati 
by the Ukudula, he places them all in a circle around him- 
self, stating that the spirit will not speak without the dance, 
to which he must now proceed. He ties to all the joints of 
his body bundles of sticks and assegais, tails of beasts and 
skins of animals and serpents, fixing feathers of ravenous 
birds in his hair. He thus already looks the most like a 
fiend incarnate that can be conceived, so that the children 
and young people run away in the greatest fright. Thus 
prepared he enters, with incantations, upon his diabolical 
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dance. His eyes roll with infernal glare; the motions of 
his body resemble those of the most terrible frenzy, every 
muscle and joint quivering with sympathetic expression. 
Even the men who went to witness the scene are aghast 
with horror while this terrific being conjures up the infernal 
spirit to obtain the requisite information. His victim is 
now pointed out ; and in nearly every case he indicates the 
Umtakatt. Although the Umdtakatz may be perfectly 
innocent, he will probably confess at once. But if he 
maintains his innocence, the Amakosa Kafirs put him to 
the torture, to make him confess : hot stones are applied to 
his body, or he is laid down and covered with black ants 
or small scorpions, under the excruciating pain of whose 
bites the poor wretch confesses or dies! But among the 
Zulus, if the right person is not fixed upon, they go toa 
more celebrated 7sanuse till they succeed. The Umtakati 
who confesses is, among the Amakosa, ‘eaten up’—that 
is, all his cattle and property are seized by the chief and 
parties concerned, and he is expelled as an outcast and a 
vagabond upon the face of the earth, Among the Zulus, 
the Umtakati is killed, with his wife and children, and’ his 
property is seized, till not a vestige ,is leit, aad his name is 
blotted out utterly.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DARDISTAN. 
By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 


K.—LEGENDS RELATING TO ANIMALS.* 


1.—A BEAR PLAYS WITH A CORPSE. 

It is said that bears, as the winter is coming on, are in the habit of filling 
their dens with grass and that they eat a plant, called “ ajalf,” which has a 
narcotic effect upon them and keeps them in a state of torpor during the 
winter. After three months, when the spring arrives, they awake and go 
about for food. One of these bears once scented a corpse which he dis- 
interred. It happened to be that of a woman who had died a few days 
before. The bear, who was in good spirits, brought her to his den, where 
he set her upright against a stone and fashioning a spindle with his teeth 
and paws gave it to her into one hand and placed some wool into the 
other. He then went on growling ‘ mfi-mfi-mii” to encourage the woman 
to spin. He also brought her some nuts and other provisions to eat. Of 
course, his efforts were useless, and when she after a few days gave signs 
of decomposition he ate her up in despair. This is a story based on the 
playful habits of the bear. 

2.—A BEAR MOURNS A GIRL. 

Another curious story is related of a bear. ‘Two women, a mother and 
her little daughter, were one night watching their field of Indian corn 
“makai,” against the inroads of these anima!s. The mother had to go to 
her house to prepare the food and ordered her daughter to light a fire 
outside. Whilst she was doing this a bear came and took her away. He 
carried her into, his, dea, and daily brought her to eat and to drink. He 
rolled a big stone,in front of the den, whenever he went away on his tours, 
which the girl was not stfong’éhough to remove. When she became old 
enough to be able to do this he used daily to lick her feet, by which they 
became swollen and gradually dwindled down to mere misshapen. stumps. 
The girl eventually died in childbirth, and the poor bear after vain efforts 
to restore her to life roamed disconsolately about the fields. 

3-—ORIGIN OF BEARS. 

It is said that bears were originally the offspring of a man who was driven 
into madness by his inability to pay his debts, and who took to the hills in 
order to avoid his creditors. + 

4.—THE BEAR AND THE ONE-EYED MAN. 

The following story was related by a man of the name of Ghalib Shah 
residing at a village near Astor, called Parishing. He was one night 
looking out whether any bear had come into his “tromba” field.t He 

* These legends follow the series on page 310 of the 4static Quarterly Review of April, 
1892, and should be compared with the Chitral Fables published by Mihtar Nizam-ul-Mulk 
in the January number of 1891: “the vindictive fowl,” “the golden mouse,” “the mouse 
and the frog,” “the quail and the fox.” See also Legends in my Hunza-Nagyr Handbook. 

{ The scrupulousness of the Gipsies in discharging such obligations, when contracted 
with a member of the same race, used to be notorious. The Doms or Réms of the Shins 
are the “ Romanys ” of Europe and our “ Zingari” is a corruption of *‘ Sinkari” or inhaki- 


tants on the borders of the River or Sin=the (Upper) Indus. 
t Tromba, to be made eatable, must be ground into flour, then boiled in water and 
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saw that a bear was there and that he with his forepaws alternately took a 
pawful of “ tromba,” blew the chaff away and ate hastily. The man was 
one-eyed [shéo=blind ; my Ghilgiti used “Kyor,” which he said was a 
Persian word, but which is evidently Turkish] and ran to his hut to get his 
gun. He came out and pointed it at the bear. The animal who saw this 
ran round the blind side of the man’s face, snatched the gun out of his 
hand and threw it away. ‘The bear and the man then wrestled for a time, 
but afterwards both gave up the struggle and retired. ‘The man, after he 
had recovered himself went to look for the gun, the stock of which he found 
broken. The match-string by which the stock had been tied to the barrel 
had gone on burning all night and had been the cause of the gun being 
destroyed. The son of that man still lives at the village and tells this 
story, which the people affect to believe. 
5-—WEDDING FESTIVAL AMONG BEARS. 

A Mulla, of the name of Lal Mohammad, said that when he was taken a 
prisoner into Childs,* he and his escort passed one day through one of the 
dreariest portions of the mountains of that inhospitable region. ‘There 
they heard a noise, and quietly approaching to ascertain its cause they saw 
a company of bears tearing up the grass and making bundles of it which 
they hugged. Other bears again wrapped their heads in grass, and some 
stood on their hind-paws, holding a stick in their forepaws and dancing to 
the sound of the howls of the others. ‘They then ranged themselves in 
rows, at each end of which was a young bear; on one side a male, on the 
other a female. ‘These were supposed to celebrate their marriage on the 
occasion in question. My informant swore to the story and my Ghilgiti 
corroborated the truth of the first portion of the account, which he said 
described a practice believed to be common to bears. 

6.—THE FLYING PORCUPINE. 

There is a curious superstition with regard to an animal called “ Harginn,” 
which appears to be more like a porcupine than anything else. It is 
covered with bristles; its back is of a red-brownish and its belly of a 
yellowish colour. That animal is supposed to be very dangerous, and to 
contain poison in its bristles. At the approach of any man or animal it is 
said to gather itself up for a terrific jump into the air, from which it 
descends unto the head of the intended victim. It is said to be generally 





placed in the ‘‘tshamul” [in Astori] or ‘‘ poptish” [Ghilgiti], a receptacle under the 

hearth, and has to be kept in this place for one night, after which it is fit for use after 

being roasted or put on a tawa [pan] like a Chupatti [a thin cake of unleavened bread]. 
‘*barao ” or tshitti barao=sour barao [moro barao=sweet barao]. 

* Almost every third man I met had, at some time or other, been kidnapped and 
dragged off either to Chiias, Chitral, Badakhshan or Bukhara. The surveillance, how- 
ever, which is exercised over prisoners, as they are being moved by goat-paths over moun- 
tains, cannot be a very effective one and, therefore, many of them escape. Some of the 
Kashmir Maharajah’s Sepoys, who had invaded Dardistan, had been captured and had 
escaped. They narrated many stories of the ferocity of these mountaineers ; ¢.g., that 
they used their captives as fireworks, etc., etc., in order to enliven public gatherings. 
Even if this be true, there can be no doubt that the Sepoys retaliated in the fiercest 
manner whenever they had an opportunity, and the only acts of barbarism that came 
under my observation, during the war with the tribes in 1866, were committed by the 
Kashmir invaders. 
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about half a yard long anda span broad. Our friend Lal Mohammad, a 
saintly Akhunzada, but a regular Miinchhausen, affirmed to have once met 
with a curious incident with regard to that animal. He was out shooting 
one day when he saw a stag which seemed intently to look in one direction. 
He fired off his gun, which however did not divert the attention of the 
stag. At last, he found out what it was that the stag was looking at. It 
turned out to bea huge “ Harginn,” which had swallowed a large Markhor 
with the exception of his horns! There was the porcupine out of whose 
mouth protruded the head and horns of the Markhor!! My Ghilgiti, on 
the contrary, said that the Harginn was a great snake “like a big fish called 
Nang.” Perhaps, Harginn means a monster or dragon, and is applied to 
different animals in the two countries of Ghilghit and Astor. 


7-—A FIGHT BETWEEN WOLVES AND A BEAR WHO 
WANTED TO DIG THEIR GRAVE. 

A curious animal something like a wolf is also described. The species 
is called “K6.”* These animals are like dogs ; their snouts are of a red 
colour, and are very long; they hunt in herds of ten or twenty and track 
game which they bring down, one herd or one K6, as the case may be, 
relieving the other at certain stages. A Shikari once reported that he saw 
a large number of them asleep. They were all ranged in a single long line. 
A bear approached, and by the aid of a long branch measured the line. 
He then went to scme distance and measuring the ground dug it out to the 
extent of the line in length. He then went back to measure the breadth of 
‘ the sleeping troop when his branch touched one of the animals which at 
once jumped up and roused the others. They all then pursued him and 
brought him down. Some of them harassed him in front, whilst one of 
them went behind and sucked his stomach clean out. This seems to be 
a favourite method of these animals in destroying game. They do not 
attack men, but bring down horses, sheep and game. 


HISTORY OF THE DARD WARS WITH KASHMIR 
In 7 CHAPTERS—(CHAPTER I. CHILAs) 
INTRODUCTION. 

In the “Asiatic Quarterly Review” of January last appears my 
“rough Chronological Sketch of the History of Dardistan from 
1800 to 1892.”t I now propose to republish “the History of the 
Wars of the Dard tribes with Kashmir” beginning with the account 
given to me by a Sazini Dard in 1866 of the first war with 


* This is undoubtedly the canis rutilans, a species of wild dog, which hunts in packs 
after the wild goat, so numerously found in the high mountains round Gilgit. 

+ Extract: “71850. The raids of the Chilasis is made the occasion for invading the 
country of Chilas, which not being a dependency of Kashmir, is not included in the Treaty 
of 1846. The Maharaja gives out that he is acting under orders of the British Government. 
Great consternation among petty chiefs about Muzaffarabad regarding ulterior plans of 
the Maharaja. The Sikhs send a large army, which is defeated before the Fort of Chilas. 
1851.—Bakhshi Hari Singh and Dewan Hari Chand are sent with 10,000 men against 
Chilas, and succeed in destroying the fort and scattering the hostile hill tribes which 
assisted the Chilasis.” 
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the Childsis.* Its importance at the present moment, consists in 
the fact that these wars with the Dards were almost all provoked by 
Kashmir, as they, practically, now are by ourselves. The attack on 
peaceful and pious Nagyr was excused by the usual calumnies that precede 
and justify annexation, till their exposure comes too late either to prevent 
aggression or to punish their authors, who, if soldiers, obtain honours, 
and if writers, an evanescent popularity. Now that the manuscripts of the 
Hunza Library have been sold by auction, that its fairies have been 
silenced, that its ancient weapons have been destroyed, that its language 
and religion have been assimilated to those of its neighbours, a living chapter 
has disappeared of the most ancient traditions of mankind safe in their 
mountain recesses for ages, till English and Russian subalterns wanted pro- 
motion at the expense of the safety of their respective Asiatic Empires. In 
1866, I already pointed out that the Legends and Customs of the Dards 
were gradually vanishing before the incidental inroads of Orthodox Sunni 
Muhammadanism and that their preservation was a duty of the civilized 
world. Now we have simply killed them outright as also a number of in- 
teresting Aryan republics, like Childs and other picturesque and peaceful 
autonomies. In 1875, Mr. Drew reported that the abhorrence of the Shin 
race to the cow, which probably marked the almost pre-historical separa- 
tion of the Daradas, the lowest of the twice-born, from the Brahmins of 
Kashmir, was ceasing, and in 1886 I saw a son of the excellent Raja of 
Nagyr in European garb all except the head-dress. Now that his country 
is practically annexed, its Chief is called “patriarchal,” just as the Chilasis 
are now patted on the back “as brave and by no means quarrelsome” by 
journals which a few months ago termed them “raiders,” ‘ kidnappers,” 
“robbers” and “slave-dealers,” etc., forgetting that there exist the annual 
reports of our Deputy Commissioners of Abbottabad speaking of them 
since 1856 as a peaceable people. No doubt defvre that date, the Sunni 
Childsis raided Shiah Astor, just as the Astoris raided what they could.t 

The following account, it will be seen, and my own notes, do not, in the 
least, palliate the shortcomings of the Dards, but I maintain that there were o 
raids since 1856, and that in 1866 s7x Kashmir Seapoys, (not 6,000, as alleged 
by a recent writer) kept the Astor-Bunji road in a state of perfect safety ; there 

* Extract from Drew’s ‘‘ Northern Barriers of India,” 1877: ‘‘ Until about 1850 they 
used to make occasional expeditions for plunder, coming round the flanks of the mountain 
into this Astor Valley. It was these raids that determined Maharaja Gulab Singh to send 
a punitive expedition against Chilas. This he did in 1851 or 1852. The Dogras at last 
took the chief stronghold of the Chilasis, a fort two or three miles from the Indus River, 
and reduced those people to some degree of obedience ; and there has been no raid since.” 

+ ‘*The Astor people used formerly to do the same thing,” and on page 459 of Drew’s 
‘*Tummoo and Kashmir Territories,” the author, who was a high official in the Kashmir 
service, says: ‘* The Sikhs sent an expedition to Childs under one Sujah Singh, but it was 
repulsed. . . . This was about the year 1843. . . . The good effects (of the expedition in 
1850 or 1851) . . . have already been spoken of. Since that time the Chilasis . . . pay 
yearly to the Maharaja a tribute of 100 goats and about two ounces of gold-dust ; other- 
wise they are free.” Since then Major Ommaney in 1868 reports that ever since the 
advent of British neighbourhood they have never committed any offences: ‘‘ The people 
are inoffensive.” Mr. Scott calls them ‘‘ a quiet, peace-loving people,” and all the Panjab 
Administration Reports give them the same reputation. 
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were, no doubt, small detachments of troops at:'these places themselves, 707 to 
protect the road against the puritanical peasantry of Childs, but as Depots 
for the ‘hen War with all the united Dard tribes except Childs. Yet we 
are told by a recent writer, ignorant of Dard Languages and History, 
that we took Childs in order to protect Kashmir from raids (which had 
ceased for 42 years), that we spend less on the safety of the frontier than 
Kashmir, that the Nagyr Raja was a slave-dealer, etc., etc. Fortunately, 
we have official and other reports written before the passions of the moment 
obscured historical truth, and these Reports will long bear witness against the 
vandalism and folly by which our Northern Barrier of India was broken 
down and a military road was constructed for an invader to the heart of the 
Panjab. This road is the one from Abbottabad to Hunza, of which 
I obtained the particulars in 1866 (when I was sent on a linguistic 
Mission by the Panjab Government to Kashmir and Childs), but which, 
for obvious reasons, I did not publish. Now that the Indian papers con- 
stantly urge and discuss its construction, I have no hesitation in giving the 
details of this, as I have of other roads and as mow ought to be done of the 
various means of communication throughout what was once called, and 
what should, and could, for ever have remained, the “neutral zone” between 
the British and the Russian spheres of influence or interference. The first 
part of the projected road is to Childs, and extends, roughly speaking, for 
125 miles, namely Abbottabad to Mansehra 16 miles ; Mansehra to Juba 10 
miles; thence to Balakét 12 miles; Kawaie 12, Jared 12, Kaghan 12, Naran 
14, Batakundi 6, Burawaie 6, Sehri 5, Lulusar (where there is 2 fine lake 
11,000 feet over the sea level) 5, Childs 15. (For details see elsewhere.) Of 
this 15 miles are on independent territory, so that there was no occasion 
for the precipitate subjugation of an inoffensive population, whose sense 
of security is so great that they abandon their houses entirely unprotected 
during the hottest part of the summer when they leave with their families 
for the cooler surrounding hills. In another Dard republic, full of Arabic 
Scholars, Kandid, there are no forts, and weapons may not be carried. 
Major Abbott, from whom Abbottabad so deservedly takes its name, re- 
porting to the Lahore Board of Administration in July 1855, when the 
Maharaja of Kashmir had misinformed him of the successful conclusion 
of his campaign against Childs and had asked the British Government, 
“whether he was to hold it with garrison, or to punish the people by burning 
their villages and then to retreat,” gave as his opinion that the latter course 
would exasperate the Chilasis into renewing their incursions, and that on 
the other hand ‘the possession of Childs by Jummoo would altogether 
destroy the hopes of the Syuds of Kaghan. And as the odium of this very 
unpopular expedition has been carefully attributed to the British Govern- 
ment by the Maharaja’s Ministers, so much of advantage may possibly be 
derived from it.” I must now allow my Sazini and other Dards to give 
an account of Wars which not only include the struggles for the conquest 
of Childs, but detail the expeditions to Hunza-Nagyr, the massacre of women 
and children at Yasin, the Dareyl and other conflicts, all interspersed with 
characteristic anecdotes and the names of men and places that have, or may 
yet, come to the front. 
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The manners, tribal sub-divisions, and occupations of the Childsis and 
the names of the mountains, streams, products, etc., of the country, 
as also the road from Takk to Kashmir by the Kanagamunn pass, 
Diting, Shiril, Koja, Ujatt, etc., are detailed in my “ Dardistan,” where a 
Childsi vocabulary, dialogues, songs, etc., will also be found. There are 
also roads from Abbottabad to Childs through Agrér, of Black Mountain 
fame, practicable for camels. Another road, fit for ponies, goes by Muza- 
farabad by Sharidi and the lovely Kishenganga and Sargan Rivers in Kashmir, 
by the Kamakduri Galli, to Nidt in Childs. As already mentioned, the 
easiest road to our last conquest is by Kaghan through the Takk valley. 
There is also the long and dangerous road on the banks of the Indus to 
Bunji, which skirts, as its occupation would irritate, the Kohistani tribes who 
are Pathans, not Dards, including the rival traders with Gilgit of Koli-Palus. 
Thence, on that route, comes Jalkot and the road that branches off into 
learned Kandia, which I have described at length in the 4.Q.2. of July 
1892. The road, such as it is, constantly crosses and recrosses the Indus 
(by rafts), and at the Lahtar river is reached the boundary between 
the true Kohistan and the Dard country, which is there called Shinaki, 
because it is inhabited by the ruling Shina race. We then come to pretty 
Sazin, from which my Sazini informant. Opposite to it runs the Tangir 
valley and country, whence there is a road to Yasin to which Tangir owed 
a sort of loose bond. We then continue by the right bank of the Indus 
opposite Sazin, passing Shatial and on to the Dareyl stream, which comes 
from the Dareyl country that eventually joins on to Gilgit. Crossing the 
Dareyl stream, we pass Harban on the left bank and a few miles further 
on, the Tor village, and arrive at the Hodur village, whence we go on to 
Childs, after as bad a road of about 200 miles as it is possible to conceive. 
Besides, if we touch the independence of these various republics ex route, 
we shall constantly be in a hornets’ nest, and provoke the coalition of the 
Dard with the Pathan or Afghan irreconcilable tribes, whereas, by keeping 
to the Kashmir route or, at least, confining ourselves to the Kaghan-Childs 
road, and prohibiting our men from going to the right or to the left of it, 
we may yet resume friendly relations with the harmless and religious Childsis 
and keep the road open for the eventual advance of Russian troops! In 
the meanwhile, let us not destroy villages inhabited by hereditary genealo- 
gists, who, before our advent, were the living historians of an irrecoverable 
portion of, perhaps, the earliest Aryan settlements. 
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RUSSIANIZED OFFICIALISM IN INDIA—A REPLY. 
By A. Rocers, Esq. (LATE OF THE LEGISLATIVE CouNCIL, BomBay). 


UNDER the above title, Sir W. Wedderburn gave, in the January number 
of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, an article containing many mischievous 
opinions based on so slight a fabric of facts, that a rejoinder is advisable 
showing the other side of the administrative system in force in British 
India. 

Sir W. Wedderburn’s main object is to cry down centralization of 
authority which he calls a “ Russianized system,” and to advocate a greater 
extension of individual control to local Officers, who are to be mainly 
guided by local usage and native ideas. 

The particular local Officer who has most to do with executive adminis- 
tration is the Collector and Magistrate of the District; and to him Sir 
W. Wedderburn wishes to give a freer hand. He considers that although 
“the Collector nominally represents Government in all its departments, 
his authority in the present day is the mere shadow of a phantom of what 
it used to be; like a beam eaten by white ants, externally as before, but 
inside nothing but dust and ashes.” 

To illustrate how this has come about, he takes one of the Collector’s 
most important functions, the collection of land revenue. “ Originally the 
Collector through his own local subordinates arranged for the measure- 
ment and assessment of the village lands upon the basis of the old native 
settlements. As examples of such settlements we have that of Sir T. 
Munro in Canara, of Col. Pottinger in the Dekhan, and of General John 
Jacob in Sind. These settlements followed local usages and were different 
in every District, the Collector going round his District each year, and 
settling at the ‘Jammabandi’ (annual land-revenue settlement) what each 
ryot was to pay with due regard to the condition of the crops. ‘This sort 
of thing suited the people, but it did not satisfy the central authority, 
which desired uniformity and greater scientific accuracy.” 

Let me describe one of these annual settlements, as, med culpa, I have 
had to carry such out myself. The land had never been measured, and 
the area of each field was put down, by eye-estimate, at so many vighd 
(a local land measure varying in different localities, but generally about 
I;5 acre). The dues of the State were levied according to the division- 
of-produce system in some cases, in others by rates varying according to 
crop, locality, caste of the cultivator, etc. The estimate of the produce of 
each field was made by Hereditary District Officers, by the eye, where the 
first of these was in force, in all cases except where wheat was grown as an 


unirrigated crop. After certain deductions in the shape of grain fees to’ 


village servants, temples, Hereditary District Officers, village dogs, etc., 
various proportions (from 4} to $) were assigned to the cultivator and the 
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State, and calculated on the estimated area of each field. In wheat, three 
rows were reaped in three different parts of each field, and the grain was 
rubbed out on the spot. Then a rule-of-three sum finished the assessment 
operation ;—As g rows: to the total number of rows in the field, : : the 
produce of the one: to the required produce of the other. The grain of 
the nine rows was appropriated for the expenses of estimating, after deduc- 
tions as above for various purposes. There are hundreds of fields and 
holdings in every village; and a single subdivision of a Collectorate 
contains from 100 to 300 villages. Hence become evident the impossi- 
bility of a Collector’s exercising any adequate control over such a mass of 
details, and the necessity for his surrendering himself to his subordinates, 
and accepting what figures they laid before him. One of the Collectors, 
to whom Sir W. Wedderburn would hand over complete authority to 
adopt such native systems of management, actually laid down a rule that 
if a Kunbi cultivator did not occupy a holding paying a certain sum to the 
State, or if a cultivator of another caste did not make up a certain figure, 
the difference should be levied from him in cash: this was called a 
Khutta kharch vera (cess for deficient expenditure). 

Of the vagaries of Collectors when uncontrolled by a central authority, I 
may mention another case. One gentleman laid down rules for the entry 
of cultivators’ names in fields, which amounted to a most arbitrary inter- 
ference with the rights of property. For instance; if, out of 40 acres, one 
man held 35, the whole was entered in his name. If one held 28 and 
another 12, 30 would be entered in the name of the former and 1o in that 
of the latter. If one held 22 and two others g each, the former’s name 
would be entered in 20, and those of the others in 10 each. The names 
of more than four men were not to be allowed in one field, for fear of 
confusing the accounts: if there were more, those excluded might be 
allotted land in neighbouring fields! Another gentleman, considering it 
a bad thing that the breed of cattle in his charge, a Province half as large 
as England, should deteriorate by promiscuous crossing while roaming over 
large tracts of waste land, decreed that all cattle found without herdsmen 
should be pounded! And so on. 

The settlements of Col. Pottinger in the Dekhan and of Gen. Jacob in 
Sind were avowedly make-shifts, until the country became settled and the 
lands could be measured and a regular assessment be made. ‘They, like 
the settlements of Sir T. Munro, have been gradually superseded by more 
civilised and controllable systems of revenue management, much to the 
benefit of the people themselves. No one taking the trouble to consider 
the question can fail to see that the first requisite of an equitable assess- 
ment of land is to ascertain its exact area. The state of matters described 
above made Government wisely determine that accurate measurements 
were indispensable ; and though Sir W. Wedderburn approves of the old 
rough and ready survey, adopted by Collectors through their untrained 
establishments, he himself is obliged to confess that special skilled agency, 
organized like the Survey and Settlement department, for a scientific 
survey with proper maps and registers, did good and useful work. He 
proceeds, however, to say that the mischief began when the department 
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undertook to frame for the whole presidency a uniform system for assessing 
and levying the land revenue. He tries to uphold this dictum by the 
trite remark, that each District has different conditions, that the black 
cotton soil of the Dekhan (and he might have added, of Gujardt) has 
nothing in common with the spice gardens in the forests of Canara ; and 
that rules suited to the terraced cultivation among the rocks of Ratnagiri 
would not apply to the alluvial plains of Sind, irrigated by the rise of the 
Indus. This would suggest that the same method of assessment had been 
applied to the various kinds of cultivation enumerated. But this is dis- 
tinctly not so, except in so far that the assessment in every case is, as it 
necessarily must be under any civilised method, laid on each field, when 
tenants deal directly with the State as their landlord. The method of 
assessment, however, is perfectly distinct in each case. In the dry crop 
cultivation of the black cotton soil of the Dekhan and the terraced culti- 
vation of Ratnagiri consideration is given, in addition to the intrinsic 
qualities of the soil, to the probability or otherwise of an adequate rain 
supply ; in the spice gardens of Canara to the water-holding capabilities of 
the wells from which they are irrigated ; and in the alluvial plains of Sind 
to the levels of the land which may or may not allow of the river floods 
reaching it in sufficient quantity. To insinuate that local requirements are 
not duly considered, and that an attempt is made to stretch all on an 
official bed of Procrustes, shows that Sir W. Wedderburn has been writing 
on a topic of which he knows but little. But he is perhaps confusing the 
assessment of land with the tenure on which the land may be held. _ If so, 
he is again in error; for under the Survey settlements the peculiarities of 
tenure in the coparcenary villages in Gujarat, such as the Narvadari and 
Bhagdari, and the Khoti villages in the Konkan, have been carefully 
preserved. 

He goes on to say that the failure to consider local requirements and 
the attempt to stretch all on the official bed of Procrustes have produced 
an agrarian crisis sooner or later in every District dealt with ; and he details 
a number of evictions carried out in 1873-74 in certain Dekhan Districts. 
But was not Government even just then engaged in an enquiry into the 
cause of these evictions, which took place on a revision of the assessments 
after the expiration of the first Survey lease of 30 years, when the assess- 
ments had been a good deal enhanced for various reasons? That enquiry 
ended in a large reduction being made in the new assessments, and a limit 
being placed on future enhancements, with the satisfactory result that the 
Commission which sat last year to enquire into the working of the Dekhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act reported officially that in these very Districts no 
complaint against the assessment had been made to them in the course of 


their enquiries. 

The article continues: ‘‘A year or two later there was a general agrarian 
rising in this part of the Dekhan, which had to be put down by military 
force.” But there was no general agrarian rising in the Dekhan ; and what 
did occur was not due to the system adopted for the assessment of lands. 
Official records prove that the rising which took place was one confined to 
the Ahmadnagar, Poona, Sholapur and Satara Collectorates, and was that 
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of an exasperated peasantry against Marvdri and other usurers, in revenge 
for their merciless persecution, by the latter, for their debts, and to destroy 
accounts and acknowledgments of debt. The matter had nothing what- 
ever to do with the amount or the method of assessments. 

It is said that each of the following Departments, viz.: Revenue Survey, 
Forest, Public Works, Irrigation, Police, Abkari (excise on spirituous 
liquors), Salt, Opium, Education, Registration, Vaccination, etc., “has 
now formed for itself an imperium in Imperio, and has framed a rigid and 
searching code of rules, which it administered through a hierarchy of 
executive officials, the written orders emanating from the Head of the 
Department, who has his headquarters hundreds of miles off at the seat of 
Government, and ultimately taking effect through the hungry departmental 
peon, who squats in the village at the Patel’s house, and represents our 
administration in its concrete form.” 

What is the real state of the case? With the exception of mere depart- 
mental details, with which he has no concern and which do not affect the 
general system, the Forest, Public Works, Irrigation, Police, Abkéri, 
Opium, and Registration departments are all worked, as far as system is 
concerned, by their heads through the Collector and Magistrate himself ! 
The Forest Officers and the Executive Engineers for Public Works and 
Irrigation are virtually his Assistants as Collector, and the Superintendent 
of Police is directly under his orders as Magistrate. He himself is an 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and Opium, as well as the 
Registrar for his own District! Although he is not answerable for the 
work of the Educational and Vaccination departments, he, as President of 
the Local Funds, looks into the working of all village schools, and sees that 
Vaccinators do their work. With regard to the Revenue Survey, all 
reports on assessment, and orders on them, pass through his hands for 
comment and execution ; and, when the Survey operations are complete, 
he has the sole charge of the executive details. What, then, becomes of 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s assertion that the Collector’s authority is the mere 
shadow of what it used to be ? 

Let us now examine some of the more general and sweeping charges 
which he makes against the Indian administration. It is said that we 
know little of the real condition of our splendid inheritance in the East ; 
that others than our paid agents, equally well informed, speak of extreme 
poverty and serious discontent among the masses ; of a fifth of the whole 
population going through life with their hunger unsatisfied ; of taxation in 
India, notwithstanding this excessive poverty, being in proportion double 
that in England ; of the fertility of the land becoming exhausted ; and of 
people year by year finding it more difficult to live. Now, although the 
very recklessness of these words is sufficient in the eyes of any sober 
observer to refute them, it may be worth our while to consider them in 
detail. ; 

Nobody denies that, according to the European standard of living, the 
people of India are poor ; but the questions are, Are they poor in com- 
parison with their wants? and, Are they poorer under British, than they 
have been for ages under Native, Administration? Even Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji and the Indian National Congress will not dare to uphold the 
latter assertion. It is true that the pressure of population on the soil, in 
some places (due to their numbers not being thinned under British rule 
by war and pestilence), may cause a hard struggle for existence ; but, on 
the other hand, roads and railways now afford to that population the means 
of locomotion to localities where other means of support than agriculture 
are procurable. There is no fear, as there was under Native rule, of the 
surplus produce of‘one part of the land not being able to find its way to 
other parts, deficient in food supplies. Should such deficiency occur, there 
are Famine Codes laying down the duty of all Officers on the first appear- 
ance of scarcity, with practical rules to prevent the possibility of any disaster 
from such scarcity. And is the extravagance of the statement that 
50,000,000 (one-fifth of 250,000,000) people go through life with hunger 
unsatisfied, not sufficient to disprove it to all thinking minds ? 

Again, what are the signs of serious discontent among the masses? Is 
Crime rampant throughout the country? Are there representations, peti- 
tions, disturbances? Or does the discontent exist simply in perfervid 
imaginations ? 

“In spite of the excessive poverty, taxation is in proportion double what 
it is in England.” How can this be demonstrated? What is the taxation 
in India of the great mass of the people? Simply and solely the salt excise 
probably amounting to 1od. per head per annum; for land revenue is only 
the rent of land and not taxation.* Excise on spirituous liquors, opium 
and preparations of hemp are not taxation. India, moreover, is a country 
of free trade. Where, then, is the excessive taxation? This is, in fact, 
another meaningless flower of speech. 

“The fertility of the land is becoming exhausted, and year by year the 
people find it more difficult to live.” What has exhausted the fertility of 
the soil? Is it at all true that it is becoming exhausted? I was present 
some years ago at the reading of a paper before the Colonial Institute where 
this idea was mooted ; and I quite agree with what Sir Arthur Cotton, the 
well-known Madras Irrigation Engineer, said at the time, that far from the 
fertility of the soil of India being exhausted, its surface had barely been 
scratched ! 

Sir W. Wedderburn offers himself as a witness of the change that has 
come over the conditions of the Indian Civil Service since he entered it, 
as one who knows it by experience from the bottom to the top of the 
official ladder. He does not mention, however, that there are two official 
ladders. One of these he ascended ; but on the other he got only on the 
lowest rung, as a boy, a good many years ago, and rose no higher. Most 
of his service was spent in the Judicial line, and not the Revenue. He has, 
therefore, for many years been in contact, not with the great mass of the 
people, the agricultural classes, but only with those who frequent the Courts, 
the litigious and the criminal classes, decidedly the inferior ones, who do 
not by any means represent the true feelings of the people, from whom 

* It seems to us to be another name for the same thing, because the proprietorship of 


the land claimed by the British, and by some native, Governments is not founded on either 
Hindu or Muhammadan Law, not to speak of justice. —Ep. 
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they are as widely apart as a barrister from a farmer. He must even have 
forgotten his youthful experience of revenue duties, or he would not have 
said that the ryots or village Council are careful to raise and distribute the 
crops according to ancient local usage, and that from the crop is raised, as 
a first charge, a certain share, under the name of Land Revenue, for the 
Government of the country, with smaller shares to the village Officers. In 
the Bombay Presidency, in which his experience was gained, there is no 
such system of division of produce: under the Bombay Revenue Survey 
settlements, all payments towards Land Revenue are, and have been ever 
since he went to India, in cash, in the shape of a fixed tax on the rent 
of land. 

“Under the easy-going methods of native rule, the village communities 
were little interfered with. And this was what best suited them.” Some 
of these systems have been described above; and the National Indian 
Congress itself would probably disapprove of them. Would it be thought 
an excessive interference with the liberty of the Indian subject if the 
Magistrate endeavoured to prevent the spread of cholera by forbidding the 
use of the village tank for drinking, and washing the persons and clothes 
of the inhabitants, as well as for frequentation by cattle? No village 
Council would object to this, or to the storing up of manure in pits close 
to the houses of the people or to the village well. Village Councils would 
not even think of putting a stop to the burial of the dead in the actual 
embankments of tanks from which the inhabitants drew their drinking 
water, an abomination I have myself witnessed. 

Where the people of a country are so wanting in the crudest conceptions 
of sanitation, and are so wedded to immemorial usage as in India, it seems 
simply Radicalism run mad to go back, as Sir W. Wedderburn proposes, 
to self-government by the people alone. In such matters as the repair of 
village wells, the temples and other public buildings, the entertainment of 
strangers and care of the poor, the authorities not only do not interfere, but 
encourage the municipal efforts of the people; but in such other matters 
as the management of communal forests and pastures and the distribution 
of water from irrigation tanks, they have to keep a watchful eye that the 
oysters are not eaten by the heads and other influential people, and the 
shells only left to the poor ryots. 

Is it only under Native Rule that communications have been opened 
up, reservoirs and water-works constructed, and the welfare and progress of 
the people generally provided for? To judge by Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
Article one would think there was truth in the exploded idea that if the 
English were to leave India they would leave no traces of themselves but 
their broken beer bottles. He may rest assured that one-sided statements 
of this nature will do infinitely more harm than good to that advancement 


in the prosperity of India which we all have at heart. 
A. ROGERs. 


THE CAUSES OF THE LATE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 


In complying with your request that I would jot down the causes of the 
late Australian crisis, let me frankly state that Iam by no means qualified 
to speak authoritatively on this matter. If, however, you care to know the 
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impressions of one who has a fairly extensive acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of business in Australia, and who think that great ignorance exists 
on the subject in England, they are at your service. 

In the first place, there are too many banks for the population, and their 
wants. But the causa causans was, of course, the sudden panic that set in ; 
and, of course, no banks in the world could stand against a prolonged panic. 
Another feature was that the investments of the banks were mainly on 
security (mortgages, etc.) which could not be thrown on the market and 
realised at short notice. 

It must be distinctly understood that what has occurred betokens no 
decline in the wealth or commerce of these great colonies. A glance at 
the returns of imports and exports for the last few years will reassure one 
on this point. The magnitude of her territory, the inexhaustible nature of 
her resources, and the energy of her sons, assure to Australia a splendid 
future. What has happened may not be without its value, if it calls atten- 
tion to the necessity of obeying certain fundamental laws of commercial 
finance which have too generally been ignored and violated. So great is 
the elasticity of Australian business, that this disaster will leave no per- 
manent traces: a single “good year” in the wool industry would alone 
supply ample compensation. In every little struggling up-country town 
you will find two or more rival banking establishments, struggling for local 
business, like two drowning men for a plank that will only support one. 
In my opinion, several of the Banks should be amalgamated, the super- 
fluous staffs being discharged (with suitable compensation), and the super- 
seded buildings being sold. Again, as it is very unlikely that British 
Capital will be attracted into these banks for some 1o years or more, the 
London agencies and staffs should be got rid of, until confidence is 
thoroughly restored. By these measures of retrenchment a sum consider- 
ably exceeding £250,000 a year might be made available towards interest, 
paying off debt, and dividends. The policy of reconstruction is like that 
of the well-known spendthrift, who, after renewing a bill on exorbitant 
terms, would exclaim, gleefully, “Thank Heaven! that’s off my mind; 
there’s an end of that !” 


. HENNIKER HEATON. 
36, Eaton Square, S.W. ; 


13th June, 1893. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON AUSTRALIAN FAILURES. 
THE present crisis, long since foreseen by me, is the logical outcome of 
neglect in Australia of the most elementary rules of trade and business. 
The trade has been supplanted by speculation, in other words, by gambling. 
Money is a token value of labour and consequently of production ; one 
must be given in exchange for the other. But Australia has borrowed 
money without equivalent given, for high rates of interest have merely come 
out of capital. The basis of commerce is the exchange of the results of 


one kind of labour for those of another—money being the medium and 


a concentrated result of labour. Money borrowed gives only an artificial 
and temporary prosperity. For the last decade Australia has been borrow- 
ing, not making money. 
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The sole security of Australia is land; and land itself is of no value, 
but only for what it will produce —and this only if (besides local consump- 
tion) it can profitably be brought into the world’s markets. Land, too, 
however, has been “boomed.” A man buys land for, say, £1 per acre. 
He deposits a fraction (out of borrowed money) and pays the remainder 
with paper. He then forms a syndicate. Duly puffed, the concern is 
passed on to a second syndicate at double the price—paid in paper. A 
plot or two are built on or planted, and ¢he whole land is revalued at the 
enhanced price of the usual par, and sold to a third syndicate. ‘The 
Labourer has been bribed and coaxed to work on his own time and terms, 
for his vote is useful to secure official position, which often means credit 
—money—loans. Promises made at elections compe! Governments to 
provide work, hence many Government railways. Now Railways do not 
themselves produce; they can only pay with a large population and a 
great carriage traffic, and that solely on manufactured goods, for cattle, 
timber, wool, etc., can be conveyed merely at unremunerative rates. Australia 
_has a sparse population and few, if any, manufacturers and the freight is very 
small. Part of the capital leaves the country for plant which perishes 
by wear ; and part is consumed in unproductive labour on construction and 
working. Unlike roadmaking which would have profited Australia far 
more, railways consume’capital and enrich but a few individuals. 

Australia has been like a penniless man, refusing to work and living on 
speculation or gambling. Now labour, helped by economy and know- 
ledge, constitutes the only true prosperity of a country. All other processes 
are simply gambling, but the present generation know no other means 
of making money ; and hence the remedies now proposed are simply the 
continuation of the same system on a larger scale. The gambling of 
private individuals and Limited Companies is to be advanced a stage 
further ; Governments are to speculate—to end in a Confederated Colonial 
Speculation. They propose to purchase Bank shares and to give guarantees. 
But governments are a changing body ; officials have been implicated in 
discreditable banking operations ; and, with deficits every year, shares 
can be purchased only out of Trust Funds-Savings Banks. 

Increasing the number of penniless guarantors does not, however, 
make aconcern solvent. Prohibitive duties, injurious speculation and fresh 
loans will not stave off the inevitable day of compulsory /adour, after 
national bankruptcy has occurred. Better face the situation manfully ; and 
by steady, strenuous, well-directed, productive ‘wdividua/ labour develop 
our own resources, than evolve new schemes for borrowing from new 
dupes. This course is now scarcely a virtue ; it will soon be a necessity. 

Lenders share the responsibility of the present crisis, for having encouraged 
this spirit of gambling, by pouring in money at the asking, and thus leading 
Australia to ruin, after creating an artificial prosperity, they have led 
Australia to consider speculation as the only source of making money. I 
sum up my blunt, but well-meant, remarks with the homely advice: “ Let 
Australia learn to work and cease to borrow; and let England cease to 
lend.” ‘Thus only can ruin be averted and Australia’s deplorable past be 
retrieved. 


r] 


AN AUSTRALIAN LANDOWNER. 
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CALIFORNIA FOR RETIRED ANGLO-INDIANS. 

Your article on the subject of ex-Indian officials farming in Australia is in 
the right vein, from all I have heard. California is in every way a superior 
place for them. The climate is delightful, labour more plentiful, markets 
good, schools excellent, and surroundings generally refined and agreeable. 
The Chinese make good domestic servants. The collapse of Australian 
Banking seems, however, to present some resemblance to the state of 
things that has obtained on the Pacific Coast for 2} years past. The 
tightening of the London and New York money-markets that began about 
3 years ago, crippled the Pacific Coast badly ; and the depression that set 
in then still continues. Up to that time money was plentiful, and Real- 
Estate speculation rife. Eastern banks began calling in their loans to the 
Coast banks, and deposits from Eastern sources fell off. The growing 
scarcity of money and work caused people to leave the newer towns, and 
property of all kinds depreciated in value. Consequently banks had very 
often to take over unsaleable property, as the mortgage interest was not 
met. The banks were strained, but very few failures occurred. 

Now in Australia there has been similar land speculation and booming, 
without really so much reason in it as in the case of the U. S., where the 
growth of population is so rapid. Probably the Australian banks did a 
similar business to those of the Pacific Coast. I am informed that the 
loans of British to Australian banks amounted to £ 26,000,000, which was 
called in, the collateral security being unsatisfactory. ‘The Australian banks 
naturally crowded their own credit-customers. Values were quickly 
affected—all of which caused depositors in those banks to withdraw. 

Even the Hon. Harold Finch-Hatton does not quite go to the root of 
the matter in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 18th May last. Ten years ago, 
“ Bradstreet’s Journal,” of New York, published an interesting letter from an 
Australian correspondent, in which he reviewed the borrowing proclivities 
of the Colonies, from the various governments to the smallest municipalities, 


and predicted a day of serious reckoning. 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


CHANGES IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 
I pousr whether the British people will ever realize their real position, as 
masters of India. Two momentous administrative changes have recently 
been carried out, the first of which has been effected by Act of Parliament 
—TI mean the abolition of the Commanders-in-chief of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and the substitution for them of officers simply 
holding the rank of Lt.-General, and thereby sweeping away at one stroke 
the military traditions and policy of a century and a half. So far as I 
am aware, this great change has not evoked even a single comment from 
any London daily paper,* and in the brief discussion in the House 
of Lords concerning the Bill— Viscount Cross rescued it from utter 
flatness by inducing the Government to accept his proposal, that these 


* It is, indeed, strange that a measure which a few years ago excited a storm of oppo- 
sition should now pass almost without comment.— Eb. 
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Lt.-Generals, these Deputy Commanders-in-chief, should, as their pre- 
decessors did, hold seats in the Presidency Councils, thereby rescuing the 
respectability of their position from extinction. The Duke of Cambridge 
was the only speaker in the Lords who spoke decidedly against the Bill, 
but he deferred to the judgment of the hero of the day, Lord Roberts. On 
the 3rd June, the bill was read a third time in the Lords; it has yet to 
get through the Commons, where, if it can have nothing else, I hope 
it may have a decent funeral, some words of recognition, such as the 
imperishable services rendered by the Madras and Bombay armies call 
for. There may be good reason for modifying some of the departmental 
arrangements in the Madras and Bombay armies, but, I say again, such 
a revolutionary change required fair consideration by the leading organs 
of public opinion. 

The second change is that of Class Companies to Class Regiments, 
effected by local Indian authority, and should, like the above, be brought 
before the public. The management and control of our Native-Indian 
Armies are vital subjects ; this is not always remembered, owing partly to 
the natural docility of the men, but that this may be outraged we 
have ample proofs in the past. While the entire civil administration of India 
is being transformed, is no change to be made in the condition of the 
native army ? Withaman’s cousin perhaps serving as a Collector while he 
is a Subadar, or perhaps only a Havildar, what must the ambitious 
spirits in the army feel, to say nothing of the examples before their eyes 
—in the larger Native States—of Colonels, Majors, etc. In time, no doubt, 
some beneficial change will be made ; in the meanwhile, in my opinion, the 
utmost prevision and care should be taken that no opening be left for any 
misunderstanding avout pay or allowances, for it is upon these points only 
that more or less insubordination or mutiny has arisen—this is the keystone 
of the fabric. 

As a minor consideration, I think it probable that taking away the 
Commanders-in-chief of Madras and Bombay will lessen the pride of 
those armies—and perhaps even the men will feel the removal of their 
visible chiefs. 

I should think no military man in India ever understood Native character 
better than Sir John Malcolm; to the best of my recollection, he con- 
sidered the maintenance of separate divisions of the Indian native armies 
as the very essence of their safe existence. As to Class Regiments, they 
have been ordered ; but unless you have some mixed Regiments, how are 
you to enlist the lower castes, such as Koormees, Aheers—to say nothing 
of the lowest ? 

Among other reasons for maintaining the Commanders-in-Chief at 
Madras and Bombay, is—that in the event of our troops at the front meet- 
ing with a crushing defeat—we should have the Madras and Bombay 
armies, as separate and reserved Corps,—with their confidence and spirit 
not impaired, whereas if they are to form mere outlying and inferior portions 
of the whole Indian armies, they would infallibly consider our prestige (in 
which their own is included) gone and universal military panic would ensue. 

A RETIRED BENGAL GENERAL. 
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AMIR ABDURRAHMAN AND THE PRESS. 

St. Petersburg, }4th May, 1893. 
ArTER the perusal of your interesting article on “the Amir Abdurrahman 
and the Press,” I have come to the conclusion that the Amir has not only 
been grossly misrepresented by the Anglo-Indian, but also by the Russian, 
Press. I had always been under the impression that the Amir was a 
bloodthirsty barbarian, and I am glad to think that he is in reality a firm 
and far-sighted ruler. It is pity that he does not come to Europe, like the 
Khan of Bokhara and the Shah of Persia. If he were to do so, many of 
the absurd reports concerning him and his government might, iso facto, 
cease.* Believing that the Amir was a despot of the worst kind, many 
Englishmen in Russia thought that it would be better that his kingdom 
should be distributed between his neighbours (as a result of his misgovern- 
ment) than that two of the most powerful Empires in the world should 
come to blows at the cost of millions of money, and perhaps also of thou- 
sands of lives. Indeed, there ought to be a close alliance between Russia 
and England, if not also France, who could then amicably divide Asia 
among themselves. 

The English are here said to have fortified the Baroghil Pass which leads 
from the Pamirs to Chitral, and to slowly prepare its annexation to India. 
The Amir of Afghanistan, who must, it is said, for his own safety, remain 
in touch with the Afghan tribes which are alarmed at British approach in 
various directions, is said to be greatly annoyed at the interference in 
Chitr4l and to ponder over the deposition of the Khan of Keldt, Khu- 
dadad.t He is reported to have also, once for always, refused to receive a 
British military mission. General Kuropakine will shortly make a recon- 
naissance along the Afghan frontier, the Russian detachments at Murghab 
having been reinforced, as also the Pamir Mission, which will now be able 
to establish three little outposts. 

I hope you will notice the English expedition to the Yenesei and the 
great future importance of Siberia and the North of Russia for English 
commerce. 

Now that there is an Anglo-Russian Society under the auspices of the 
Imperial Institute, in which is also located what is left of the Northbrook 
Indian Club, the efforts of Lord Dufferin and of Sir M. Wallace to bring 
about in India a better understanding of Russia, ought to bear the happiest 
results in the friendship of the two greatest Empires of the world. This 


* Although we have ourselves urged the Amir’s coming to this country, it would be 
disastrous for him to do so now, for he has not only to contend with a renewed rising of 
the Hazaras, but he has also to be on the spot when Russian, if not British, aggression 
threatens his territory. —Eb. 

+ Whatever the Amir’s views may be about the Khan of Kelat, he is not likely to say 
a word on that subject to the Government of India. His dislike, however, to our pro- 
ceedings in Chitral is natural enough seeing that he thinks that Chitral ought to be under 
the influence of Kabul. This was never really the case, and the Government of India has 
long claimed independence for Chitral and the other Eastern States, and has for many 
years past objected to Kabul interference in this quarter. The reply sent to the Amir 
through his agent, Mr, Pyne, by the Government of India is, of course, a friendly 
one.—ED. 
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happy consummation is, moreover, inevitable, owing to the pressure on 
India, through Siam and Burma by a French Indo-Chinese Empire in the 
South, whilst Russia is installing herself in the North. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN. 


RACIAL DWARFS IN THE ATLAS AND THE PYRENEES. 


In my ‘“‘ Dwarfs of Mount Atlas” (David Nutt, October, 1891), a second 
letter from Mr. Walter B. Harris appeared, who stated that early in Novem- 
ber he would visit Morocco, and clear up the subject. Had he carried out 
his intention, it is now plain that he would have put an end to all discus- 
sion on the question before the end of December, 1891 ; but when the time 
for his leaving for Morocco had arrived, he was on his way to Yemen as 
‘* special correspondent of the Z7mes,” where he wrote some very interesting 
letters as to that unknown country. 

A year later, members of the Scotch Mission to Southern Morocco dis- 
covered that there were, beyond question, in the Great Atlas, and almost 
in sight of that city, ¢7zles of dwarfs such as I had described ; and one of 
the Mission subsequently gave an account in the Zimes of Morocco of 
pygmies that had been seen, men and women, bathing together in the 
sacred waters at the tomb of Mulai Ibrahim. 

Mr. Harris, who accompanied Mr. Cunninghame Graham ona round trip 
through Northern Morocco, heard from the Scotch Mission that there were 
dwarf tribes in the Atlas, a statement which the Moors fully confirmed ; 
and he subsequently met with fourteen of these dwarfs at Amzmiz, and 
other places, height 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in., with a reddish-brown com- 
plexion. 

There is now no question raised by anyone as to the existence of dwarf 
tribes in the Allas; but the Zimes of Morocco, in admitting the fact, 
tried to account for it by a theory which no anthropologist will accept, 
namely that these dwarfs are stunted descendants of big rebel Berbers, 
who, driven by tax-collectors to inaccessible mountain ranges, had become 
dwarfed by cold and hard living. No instance of mountaineers being 
dwarfed by cold into pygmies, smaller than Andaman Islanders, is known to 
science ; and as the southern slopes of the Atlas and the secluded country 
below offered a safe home and refuge to these people, they must have lived 
in the Atlas voluntarily. Mr. Silva, an engineer formerly in the employ 
of the Moorish Government, several years ago discovered in some high 
ranges of the Great Atlas an independent and warlike race of Jews, who, 
so far from being stunted, were much larger and more robust than other 
Barbary Jews. 

While the fact of there being dwarf tribes in the Atlas was being con- 
clusively established, a similar discovery was made of the existence of 
precisely similar racial dwarfs in the Pyrenees and other parts of Spain. 
Mr. Macpherson, our consul at Barcelona, at my request, caused careful 
enquiries to be made in the Eastern Pyrenees, the results of which he 
stated were conclusive as to there being racial dwarfs there, principally in 
the Val de Ribas, 1 metre to 1 m. 17 c. in height, copper-coloured, with flat 
broad noses and red hair, active and robust. 
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Some years ago a writer in Kosmos described them in similar terms, and 
spoke of their hair as woolly, and their eyes as slightly Mongolian-looking. 

An Austrian merchant has informed me that he saw in the market-place 
in Salamanca similar dwarfs. 

My attention was attracted last winter by an old Murcian peasant-woman, 
who had very decided “ dwarf klicks,” simiiar to those that are in use in 
South Africa and Southern Morocco, and I suspected that she must have 
got the habit of “ eating words” from dwarf ancestors. On inquiry I found 
that I was right ; she said that these klicks came to her from some “ Vazo” 
or “dwarf” ancestors. In four out of six generations a “nano” had appeared. 
Her daughter and grand-daughter were under three feet eleven inches in 
height. In other half-breed Nano families dwarfs sometimes appear that 
look in every respect like African dwarfs. 

We find in the Palzolithic and Neolithic ages traces of two dwarf races ; 
those of the first era of an inferior type with a head projecting behind, and 
with oddly-curved thigh-bones, the joints of which, according to Huxley’s 
acute conjecture, must have caused these Veanderthal or Jberian dwarfs to 
turn their toes in and to waddle in their walk. A very similar type is now 
found in parts of Central Africa, who are inferior to the Akka dwarfs, and 
who walk in the way mentioned. The dwarf on the monuments described 
by Wilkinson is one of them evidently, as he has a head projecting behind, 
in a singular way, and a flat forehead, probably the result of artificial 
flattening, such as is seen among American Indians. The Egyptian artist 
has also tried to give a full face portrait showing how the dwarf turned in 
his toes in walking. 

The old Murcian half-breed Nano woman says that there are also two 
species of Nanos in Spain ; one, a bad lot, of a low type, who are Gtano- 
nanos, and live in caves and who are called Tartari, and walk in a ludicrous 
way, with toes turned in. 

The other, who are better-looking, are Casti//ano-Nanos, who came to 
Spain originally from an ancient city beyond Morocco, called Poun, where 
their business was washing sand for gold and silver. Their queen was very 
fat and was called A/ena, and they were called Pount, and Ou Mena 
(Mena’s men), names still applied to dwarfs in the Dra Valley. In Ta- 
Pount is the tomb of “the fat queen H/ema,” or “ Hlema-Mena,” where in 
times of drought offerings are still made. The ruins of the old city are 
called by the people of Southern Morocco Poun or Pount, or Ta-Pount. 

Two Dafour dwarfs, whom I found in Cairo lately, and who had dwarf 
klicks in their speech, spoke of Ta-Pount and of Hiema-Mena, both of 
which they connected with the Dra Valley and Zu-Pount. One of the 
dwarfs would not come to see mea second time, she was so horrified at 
my mentioning the awful name of Diédoo (“ Didoo-Osiris”); ‘anyone who 
does that is sure to swell up and die, or to wake up dumb, or blind!” 

The Sherif of Warzazat at the head of the Dra, in which district are the 
ruins of the Cyclopean city of Poun or Pount, has offered to take 
Mr. Harris there, who has been in correspondence as to his expedition 
with the Royal Geographical Society and myself. He is probably now in 
“the Holy Land of Pount,” the cradle land of the Egyptian race, which 
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Champollion, Bunsen, and other early Egyptologists identified with Mauri- 
tania. 

The last expedition to Pount mentioned on the monuments took place 
between 3 and 4,000 years ago; but Queen Hatasu’s mission to that 
country, so elaborately and boastfully portrayed, will probably turn out to 
have been a romance on stone. If so, the last expedition was that of the 
Egyptian HYannu (Hanno!) between 4 and 5,000 years ago. If there are 
any vestiges, however slight, of that oldest of cities and of civilizations to 
be found in the Dra Valley, the results of Mr. Harris’s expedition will be 


of much interest to the world. 
R. G. HALIBURTON. 


28, Pall Mall, June 14, 1893. 


CHINESE PROGRESS—A CHINESE MENU. 


CHINESE conservatism is perfectly compatible with progress: last year a 
hundred Chinese workmen were sent to study practical metallurgy in the 
workshop of Cokril, near Litge. The steam-factory of Hou-pee for weaving 
cotton-stuffs is well known. For 20 years has China used the telegraph, 
which is now being generally extended, the superstition wearing off of the 
shadow of its wires causing misfortune and that no funeral should pass 
under them. Indeed, the Government has published a dictionary of 7,000 
cyphers—Chinese being ideographic and not alphabetic—which the 
merchants are now largely using. The wires are now being continued from 
Kansu through Chinese Turkestan unto the Pamir. The school formed for 
the training of interpreters at foreign Legations and Consulates is under 
both Chinese and European Professors. A few months ago prizes were 
awarded by the princes of the Chinese Foreign Office Commission to 55 
students distinguished in English, 25 in French, 14 in Russian and 9g in 
German, after a three years’ course in European as also various Oriental 
languages. 

The Viceroy Li of Canton, to whom the Emperor sent, on red silk, 
the autograph word “Fu” which means happiness, has struck coins on 
the French system, putting on one side the Imperial dragon and on 
the other the name of the ruling Emperor and the value of the coin. 
Talking of coins, the Emperor has sent 100,000 taels (of the value of 
4s. 2d. each) to the sufferers by the bad harvest in the province of Shansi. 

A banquet was given at Peking to the Foreign Diplomatists, the menu of 
which follows: First came four classic dishes, namely: swallow nests 
with pigeon eggs, shark fins with crabs, dogfish with wild duck, duck and 
cauliflower ; then succeed delicacies served in cups placed before each 
guest : swallow nests, shark fins, plain morils, vegetables, mushrooms with 
duck feet, fried partridge, pigeon in slices ; then there appeared four middle 
dishes, namely: ham in honey, a puré of peas, vegetables and dogfish ; 
four side-dishes: haricot cheese with bamboo buds (a kind of asparagus), 
roots of bamboo, chicken, shellfish ; four ors deuvres in duplicate ; 
ham and chicken, fish and gizzard, pork tripe and vermicelli, duck and 
pork cutlets. Each guest had also placed before him plates of almonds, 
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pistachio paste, pears and oranges. Finally the following were the roast 
and boiled meats: sucking pig, roast duck, boiled chicken, boiled pork. 
There was a profusion of European and Chinese wines. No opium was 
smoked ; for official China is not yet reconciled to the drug which it owes 


to the East India Company. 
CHINESE MANDARIN. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SIAM-CAMBODIA IMBROGLIO. 


As neither the claims of France on Siam nor her determination to suffer 
no interference, either by advice or arbitration, in what only concerns her- 
self and Cambodia, are understood in England, I venture to give to your 
readers the true facts of the question. 

If Siam has any right whatever on the territories occupied by her, among 
an oppressed, unfriendly, but thinly-sown population, it is by our Treaty 
of 1867 with Siam in which we agreed not to annex Cambodia, whilst 
ceding to Siam its two finest Provinces, Battambang and Angkor, in which 
those marvellous ruins are found which puzzle the historian. Thus Siam 
has admitted that we had a right to give them away, but as the principal 
interested in the treaty, King Norodom of Cambodia, has protested against 
it, and as it has never been executed it is null and void, and we can resume 
what has never legally been estranged. If, however, it be alleged that by 
a still more ancient cession, these provinces were given to Siam by a King 
of Cambodia for services rendered, it is sufficient to reply that this remains 
to be proved, and that by the constitution of Cambodia no such cession 
is permitted. 

The Siamese, under bad advice, have never delimitated the territories 
on which they have encroached, but we want to settle the question once 
for always. Geographically and politically, Siam is indicated to become a 
French protectorate. We do not seek to destroy its independence but to 
make sure of its benevolent neutrality. Just as England did not, and could 
not, object to our Cambodian protectorate, so she will say nothing to our 
protecting our possessions in Annam and Tonkin, by taking Luang-Prabang 
and the valley of the Mekong. This we secure by making our influence 
paramount at Bangkok and on the Meinam, the short cut to the Upper 
Laos regions. There the establishment of a native neutral State from the 
Shans and Laos would also be a protection of our Indo-Chinese Empire, 
but it is easier to cut the Gordian Knot by a demonstration before Bangkok, 
which is 40 days’ march to the Mekong Valley, where the warlike Cam- 
bodians will soon make short work of any troops that Siam could send 
to a country that cannot even feed its present sparse population. To 
reward King Narodom and his people for their support, we trust to raise 
a great Cambodia by reviving the ancient Kingdom of the Khmers. 

That neither Lord Rosebery nor the Siamese should know what is going 
on, is simply a proof that the question is really foreign to them. Nor will 
any responsible official, English or Siamese, venture to argue the case. 
Travellers, like Lord Lamington, and commercial pioneers, like Mr. Holt 
Hallett, may well seek to stimulate public attention, but they are helpless 
to prevent the natural and inevitable extension of French influence and 
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commerce in its legitimate sphere. The annexation of Upper Burma has 
taught us what to do, though we have grievances against Siam, whereas 
there were none against Burma, except that it was required to consolidate 
the British Empire. Thus too will the existence of a French Indo-Chinese 
Empire be a factor in European politics and secure British neutrality 
in French questions, just as the approaches of England and Russia in Asia 
must secure British neutrality in Russian questions. The peace of Europe 
will, therefore, be assured in spite of any triple alliance. 

Remains the possibility of Siam placing herself under a British pro- 
tectorate. Its acceptance by England would be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of hostility against French Indo-China and may, therefore, be dis- 


missed from present consideration. 
CAMBODIAN. 


VIVISECTION AND DISSECTION. 


I sTRONGLY protest against our Government identifying itself, in any way, 
with the brutalization of India by the introduction of Vivisection or by any 
interference with the time-honored Pinjrapoles in which old and disabled 
animals are fed and kept alive. The reverence felt for the sacredness of 
life by Indians should be rather fostered, for it is a feeling that is connected 
with their noblest associations, whereas with us mercy to animals, that have 
long served us, means to destroy them speedily, so as to be saved the 
trouble of looking after them, when they are “no longer of any use.” The 
foolish slaughter of animals deprives our fields of manure and we have 
reached a state of things in England in which beer may be purchased for 
less than milk. The dissection of paupers who die in our Hospitals should 
also be stopped; I believe that few would subscribe to Hospitals if it 
were known that such an outrage might be committed on patients, ignorant 
of their possible fate. Charity may cover a multitude of sins, but it should 
no longer aid the experimentalizing, alive or dead, on the poor, without 
their previous knowledge or consent, for the very doubtful benefit of 
Medical Science and to the certain destruction of finer feelings in the 
operator and the public. In Bombay, the Muhammadans have protested 
against the way in which their dissected co-religionists are disposed of ; 
in the Panjab, a College was—some years ago—emptied of its Central 
Asian students—all possible pioneers of British civilization—when Moulvi 
Abdullah of Bokhara died in Hospital and was dissected ; but in England, 
the want of consideration towards paupers, “the beloved of God,” awakens 


no protest. 
AN ENGLISH DOCTOR. 


OBITUARY. 


OriENTAL Learning and Art have sustained a heavy loss in the death of 
FREDERICK SALMON GROWSE, C.I.E., at the comparatively early age of 
56 years. He was the younger son of Robert Growse of Bildeston, Ips- 
wich, born in 1838. He was educated at Oxford (Oriel and Queen’s 
Colleges) and was a scholar of the latter, where he graduated as M.A. 
Having joined the Civil Service, he went out to India in 1860, and was 
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posted to the N.W. Provinces, where he eventually rose to be Collector 
and Magistrate. Stationed first at Mathura, he worked zealously and 
arduously at the usual official routine, with a sympathy for the natives and 
a gradually increasing knowledge of their languages, ways and thoughts, 
which gave him an immense influence over them. This he exercised chiefly 
by urging the richer men to works of utility, both in constructing new wells 
and buildings and in restoring the splendid specimens of Indian archi- 
tecture, existing in the district. His “ Mathura, a District Memoir,” is one 
of a series of government publications for the guidance of district officers ; 
and here his erudition and love of Oriental art have combined to produce 
a work superior to most others of the class. It is illustrated with many 
photographs of personages and buildings, and published at the Allahabad 
Government Press ; has run through three editions, and is still the standard 
work on the subject. His Essay on the principles on which town and 
village names have been formed shows the depth and extent of his study in 
Oriental languages, of which he has left another elegant monument in his 
Translation into excellent English Prose of the great Hindi poem—‘“ the 
Ramayana of Tulsi Das,” which reached a fourth edition in 1887: this 
also was published at the Allahabad Government Press, first in 8vo, then in 
4to. He had been transferred to Bulandshahar, where he continued both 
his work and his studies, on the same lines as at Mathura. His failing 
health compelled him to leave India in 1890, after 30 years’ service. He 
was nominated in 1879 a Companion of the Indian Empire for his excellent, 
if obscure, services, and a Fellow of the Calcutta University for his learning ; 
and he was on the Committee of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Retiring to 
Haslemere, in Surrey, his health rapidly gave way ; and after a long illness, 
borne with great patience and fortitude, he died peacefully on the 19th 
May, 1893. He was an accomplished scholar, a profound Orientalist, a 
learned archzologist, a sound critic, and a good administrator. His anti- 
pathy to the Public Works Department was not surprising in a man of his 
zesthetic tastes, to those who remember the Department’s white-washing of 
the Pearl Mosque of Delhi. Mr. Growse, among other monuments of his 
zeal, liberality, and artistic taste, has left a very beautiful little Catholic 
Church at Mathura, himself bearing one-third of the cost. It is remarkable 
principally for being almost entirely in an Oriental style of architecture, its 
every detail elaborated with exactness and skill on the best models, yet 
without servile imitation. The effect is excellent, and if somewhat marred 
by the semi-Russian shape of the dome which rises over the intersection of 
the four arms of the edifice, the fault lies with the absurd prejudice of the 
priest in charge of the mission, who objected to the “heathen” Hindu 
elongated and quadrilateral dome which Mr. Growse had originally designed. 
His idea of utilizing Oriental forms for Christian art has unfortunately met 
with no response ; and tawdry European china vases and cast metal candle- 
sticks and French fiddle-shaped vestments are still obstinately used where 
Oriental pottery, Benares brasswork, and kinkobs stiff with wonderful gold 
embroidery can be got at much less expense. Mr. Growse, who had joined 
the Catholic Church, was a zealous observer of its precepts without any 
bigotry ; and he received the last rites of his Church before his death. His 
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remains rest in the cemetery of Haslemere ; his good works still survive in 
the memory of his friends ; his books and buildings form a yet more lasting 
monument ; and his soul reposes, we trust, in God. 

V. 


Lord Chelmsford has favoured the public in this issue with a masterly 
account of the real “ Defence of India,” which is zthin its frontier. He 
has, however, in the course of his remarks on “the Madras and Bombay 
Army Bills” in the House of Lords on the 4th May last, also incidentally 
referred to the danger of any attempt to defend India deyond the Frontier, 
in sentences that are as terse as they are true, and of which the words, 
“those who were so persistent in advocating ‘a forward policy,’ were doing 
a great injustice to the natural features of our own Frontier and risking the 
loss of our Indian Empire” sum up the result of all careful topographical 
observations made in the countries beyond the Frontier. We trust to be 
able to show in detail in a future issue, how utterly unsuited are the coun- 
tries beyond the Frontier to a military advance or occupation, and how 
unwise is the conduct of those who are breaking down one physical barrier 
after the other in order to join in a suicidal issue with a foe whom Nature 
had divided from us by almost unsurmountable obstacles. The whole 
extract from Lord Chelmsford’s memorable speech runs as follows : 
“Running through the whole of the Despatch too, lay the presumption 
that, if we are to meet a formidable European enemy on our frontier, we 
must go outside the frontier to do so. He believed that would be a fatal 
mistake to make, unless it could be absolutely proved that by stepping out- 
side we should find a better fighting position than inside our own country. 
But, he contended, after studying this question very closely for a great 
number of years, that the north-western frontier, which was the only strikable 
frontier for a European force, was as strong as it possibly could be made, 
and if they were to yield to those who were so persistent in advocating a 
forward policy, it would be seen, he believed, that they were doing a great 
injustice to the natural features of our own frontier and risking the loss of 
our Indian Empire.” 

We consider that Lord Chelmsford has not only saved his soul by putting 
the truth so plainly before his peers and the public, but that he has also 
rendered an invaluable and opportune service to his country by a warning, 
to which attention cannot be paid too soon. 

Australia just now is under the storm-cloud of Bank disasters, but the 
sharp discipline was needed to restore banking from a kind of pawn- 
broking and to teach Australia to depend more upon herself. 

Mr. Apams Acton, the well-known sculptor, who some years ago, at 
the request of the late Sirdar Bikrama Singh of Kapurthala, executed a fine 
marble portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, for the Jullundhur Town- 
Hall, which was unveiled with great éc/at on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, is now occupied on a bust of the late Surgeon-General Dr. H. W. 
Bellew of Indian fame, which is a speaking likeness of that eminent scholar, 
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traveller and official. A visit, therefore, to Mr. Acton’s studio at 8, Lang- 
ford Place, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, would not fail to interest the 
many friends and brother-officers of Dr. Bellew as also others connected 
with India. At Mr. Acton’s studio they will also see other sculptures of 
eminent Anglo-Indians. We would suggest to our Indian guests now in 
London to visit a studio where they will find the busts of many friends and 
celebrities, which the genius of Mr. Acton has rendered immortal in marble. 
Certainly in the life-like delineation of the human face and figure, Mr. 
Acton is facile princeps among English sculptors. The Committee for a 
Statue of Lord Roberts cannot do better than secure Mr. Acton’s services, 
if they desire an ever-vivid presentment of our popular hero. 


THE Pioneer thinks there is an element of humour in the position which 
the Secretary of State has suddenly assumed in regard to the burden of the 
home charges. Lord Kimberley pictures himself as engaged in an unequal 
combat with the Treasury and the War Office, in which, of course, he is 
always defeated. But knowing, as we do, the ways of the India Office in 
regard to the contracts for stores and their method of meeting the indents 
sent home from this country, one cannot accept the Secretary of State for 
the time being as the champion of India. The fact is that India is con- 
sidered fair prey by all the offices and departments in England which have 
any dealings with her. Whether it be the cost of an expedition to the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea, or the sending of a handful of native 
cavalry to add to the glories of a pageant in the London streets, India 
must pay the piper, in whole or in part. It never seems to strike the 
home authorities that the Indian Treasury should not be called upon 
to meet charges connected with affairs which, in the cant of the day, are 
purely Imperial. What possible concern, for instance, could India have in 
the wretched muddle in Egypt and the Soudan? And yet her army was 
called upon to furnish fighting men, transport, etc., and to share in the 
barren honour of routing the Mahdi’s forces. Did England ever offer to 
meet the indirect expenditure which the participation in the campaigns in 
the Nile delta and at Suakim involved? She gave grants of money, it is 
true, to cover to some extent the direct outlay, but there her generosity 
ended. The Indian taxpayer had to meet the other bills and to make the 
best of a bad business. 

Turning to purely military matters, his lordship said the fact that India 
maintained a third of the British Army on active service gave her an 
undoubted claim on the help of the British reserves in any emergency, In 
Lord Ripon’s time, when the Russian scare had caused general alarm, the 
question was plainly put from this country as to whether, in case of war, 
India would receive her quota of the reserve towards the cost of which she 
contributes. The answer was, we believe, that no such assistance could be 
promised, and it has never been modified. The most that could be 
expected was, it was said, that a few regiments would be sent out. This 
means of course that three or four thousand immature young soldiers would 
arrive at Bombay or Kurrachee to die off by the score, while all the 
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seasoned men would be enrolled to form the army corps in England— 
those corps which exist 6n paper only owing to the short service system. If 
Lord Kimberley will engage in earnest with the War Office on the par- 
ticular point he will do the best service for India that a statesman is 
capable of performing at the present time, for when the time for campaign- 
ing comes the British garrison out here should be strengthened by trained 
men, capable of meeting the strain of active service, and not by “ specials,” 
who will not be able to march a hundred miles beyond the frontier. This 
question of Reservists for India is one which Lord Roberts will doubtless 
bring forward in the House of Lords, and the facts which he will be able to 
quote should serve to convince Parliament that India is indeed being 
hardly treated under the present arrangement. 

We congratulate Lord Kimberley and the India Office on the admirable 
manner in which the secret of the Lord Herschell’s Currency Commission 
has been kept, till the time arrived for the simultaneous Proclamation of 
the Government decision in England and India. In a Money Market 
article in the Zzmes a leakage was more than insinuated as an explanation 
of a temporary rise in Rupees and Rupee paper, but this rise was solely 
due to speculative guessing, and not to any knowledge or hint improperly 
obtained. 


On the 15th June, in the House of Commons, Mr. S. Smith asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India whether the attention of her Majesty’s 
Government had been drawn to the recent statement of Lord Northbrook 
that India was for a period of 14 years, up to 1884, charged with a sum of 
four million sterling a year in consequence of the mode of adjusting military 
expenses between England and India, of which sum one half ought to have 
been borne by the Imperial Exchequer; whether, at the meeting of the 
new Legislative Council in Calcutta, Lord Lansdowne would be empowered 
to give any explanation on this subject ; and whether, considering the 
condition of Indian finance, the Home Government would consent to a 
revision of the existing adjustment of military expenses. 

Mr. G. Russell replied :—“ Yes, sir. Lord Northbrook’s statement 
referred to the system of paying the capitalized value of each pension, 
which was abandoned in 1884. (2) It would be open to the Viceroy to 
give explanations in answer to any question on the subject in the Legis- 
lative Council. (3) As any such revision would affect several departments 
of the Government, the Secretary of State is unable to give an answer to 
this question.” Comment is needless. 

A splendid specimen of the Art-Industry of India has been prepared 
for the Chicago Exhibition, by the great carpet maker of Ahmedabad— 
Bakhtawur Singh Rajaram Singh. It is a carpet 20 feet long by 14 wide, 
and is valued at Rs. 2,000, which should equal £200, but alas! in these 
degenerate days go for only £125. It represents the labour, during 10 
months, of 16 workmen who have been especially engaged in embodying 
into this carpet a design expressly made for it by a Deccanese artist. 
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This is a hunt in a dense forest ; and it contains figures of lions, tigers, 
Stags, Vilgaé, and other wild animals, with horses, elephants and hunters. 
The details are most elaborately worked, even the clothes of the hunters 
showing splendid embroidery ; among the hunters are a European lady 
and gentleman. All the figures are clearly picked out, and the large 
number of colours used are admirably blended. The price tells a tale of 
low wages in India, for even skilled labour. The daily wage of each of 
these artizans would be only about 15d. a day ! 


The great Earthquake in Southern Afghanistan and the Quettah districts 
on the 29th December, 1892, was especially severe in the Kwaja Amran 
range, and produced a peculiar and rare result, which has not yet received 
the attention among scientific men that it deserves. Between the Khojak 
Tunnel and Old Chaman, at mile 643, the movement of the earth caused 
five rails to bulge out laterally, and all the joints, for a great distance, in 
both directions were found to be very tightly jammed up. The bent rails 
were, of course, at once taken up ; but on trying to put on others they were 
found not to fit: the intermediate space was found shortened, by about 
2 feet. This was due to a positive contraction of the Earth-surface at this 
point in consequence of the earthquake. Photographs were taken of the 
spot. Dr. Griesbach had been ordered up to examine the strange 
phenomenon, and his report will be looked forward to with much interest. 
A great crack in the earth has been produced a little East of the Meridian 
through Chaman Bezos and up to the Kwaja Amran main range. 


Our withdrawal from the false position of forcing ourselves on our Ally, 
the Amir, so far from injuring, would vastly increase our “prestige” in 
Afghanistan as “possessors of faith and justice.” The Amir would be 
dethroned by the Afghans, if we overrun his country with our politicals 
and soldiers. ‘“ X” writes in the Zimes of /ndia that little more than fifty 
years ago an European could travel in perfect safety in Afghanistan. The 
Afghans were then neither fanatical nor “treacherous” to the stranger. 
These qualities have been developed, in self-defence, since alike Russian and 
British influence has swallowed up around them the whole of Muhammadan 
Asia. “Only Afghanistan now remains closed” to the omnivorous European. 
“The Pathan in his obstinate wisdom ” will have none of our civilization. 
As a friend and ally he would be a source of strength to us ; as a subject, 
one of weakness. “The Amir has so far held his own firmly on the 
Pamirs” against Russia and his invitation to Major Yate to settle the 
Khushk Valley dispute, ‘“‘proves that he recognizes the British as his 
helpers in any difficulty with a Foreign State ;’ only he wants to be the 
judge of whether such difficulty exists and not to have difficulties found, 
invented or provoked for him by outsiders as an excuse for interference. 


We greatly regret having to postpone many important articles announced 
in our last issue (as, ¢e.g., Pundit H. H. Dhruva’s learned contribution to 
the Samvat Era controversy), and others since received. Our contributors 
and readers will, we hope, excuse the necessity laid on us by press of 
important current subjects, that often compel us to defer articles on 
matters of a more scientific or academical character, which, as of permanent 
interest, are of importance whenever issued. ' 
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THE Imperial Institute was formally opened with a State ceremonial by 
Her Majesty in the presence of representatives of every colony and 
dependency of the British Empire. From India there were present their 
Highnesses the Chiefs of Bhownagar, Kapurthulla, and Gondal; and the 
squadron of Indian cavalry, picked men from various corps, received 
marked attention. The event notes an important stage in the develop- 
ment of our Colonial Empire. The jewelled key presented on the occasion 
to the Queen-Empress was made of materials from most parts of the 
Empire ; but as far as we have learned, nothing from India proper entered 
into its composition. The Institute may be over-rated; but it fulfils an 
important office, as a perpetual Exhibition of the products and industries 
of the British Empire, collected in one central place. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda is travelling in the north of Europe, and the 
young Nawab of Rampur is doing a tour round the world; the Raja of 
Bobbili is also visiting England. 

The unaccountably tardy report of the Indian Currency Commission, 
signed only on the 31st May, was forwarded on the 2nd June to India, the 
government of which has just communicated its decision by telegraph. 
This is being discussed by the Cabinet, and will afterwards be laid before 
Parliament ; but a guarantee was expressly refused that action in India 
should be deferred till the House of Commons has studied the subject. 
This weuld indicate that the Indian Government is allowed (as should be 
the case) a free hand to deal with the matter. The exchange has already 
begun to rise and has passed the official rate of 1s. 23d. fixed for the year. 
How widely spread is the process of systematically fattening on the 
Indian Exchange was indicated by the impertinent protest of the China 
Trade Association against legislation for the benefit of India,—because, 
forsooth, it would injure /Ze:r trade! Thus actually pretending that the 
interests of 285,000,000 should be deliberately sacrificed to the profit of a 
handful. 

In Parliament, the A/adras and Bombay Armies Bill has passed the 
Lords; but it is doubtful if there will be time to pass it through the 
Commons. Replying to a question, the Government declared that though 
theoretically it was important that judicial and executive administration 
should be separate, yet practically the finances of India could not, at least 
at present, stand the strain of the increase in the staff which it would 
necessitate. Lord Northbrook called attention to the excessive military 
expenditure of the India office ; and it was admitted that this, and much 
else at that office, needed economy and improvement; but nothing was 
concluded. To a request for an early date on which to discuss the Indian 
Budget, Mr. Gladstone, while acknowledging its necessity, practically said 
that Ireland blocked the way. The absurd resolution regarding synchro- 
nous competitive examinations in England and India for the Civil Service, 
has been referred for report to the Government of India; but they are 
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allowed a free hand in the matter, which must then be resubmitted to 
Parliament. 

In Inp1a itself the Councils Act has come into operation on the lines 
mentioned in our last Summary. The Bengal Government has accepted all 
the nominations made ; but we have to note the significant fact that at the 
election of Babu Sourindro Nath Bannerji by the Corporation of Calcutta, 
he received only one European vote. There has been, as was natural, 
some sharp criticism on the inadequacy of the representation granted ; but 
the beginning made is good, and is capable of wide extension and great 
improvement. We hope yet to see a regular system put forward, to be 
worked up to, in a statesmanlike manner, for a good predetermined form of 
Constitutional government. 

Sir Charles Elliot having taken sick leave, the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal is temporarily in the able hands of Sir A. P. Macdonnell from 
the Central Provinces, where he is replaced by Mr. J. Woodburn from 
Allahabad. The negotiations with China on the Sikkim-Thibet trade are 
nearly completed—the tea question alone remains. The Maharaja of 
Kashmir and his two brothers have contributed to Pundit Avinash Chandra’s 
English translation of the Charaka Samhita. The Lucknow British Asso- 
ciation has awarded Rs. 1,000 to Babu Pertab Chunder Roy for his English 
translation of the Mahabharata, three-fourths of which are already completed. 
The historic Lahore gate of Delhi is being pulled down to make way for a 
large square necessitated by the increasing size and importance of the suburb 
of Subzi Mundi; the city is lighted with electricity ; and last year saw the 
establishment of several steam flour and cotton mills, and of 4 iron foundries. 
Dr. Cleghorn, Mr. Ibbetson and Moulvi Samiulla are named Commissioners 
to inquire into the Centagious Diseases Act. ‘Though the winter has been 
unusually cold, stormy, and long, the rainfall has been almost everywhere 
somewhat above the average, and the reports on crops of all kinds—especially 
wheat—are very favourable. ‘The new Railway Bridge over the Kistna at 
Bezwada was opened by Lord Wenlock. The S. I. Railway have contributed 
Rs. 50,000 as their share towards the new waterworks at Trichinopoly. The 
Hon. R. Thombee Chitty, Chief Judge of Mysore, has given Rs. 10,000 for 
a hospital at Bangalore, half being for a women’s and children’s ward to 
be named after his wife. Mr. Edulji Dinshaw has given Rs. 50,000 for a 
female Hospital at Karachi. <A statue is being erected in Travancore in 
memory of Sir T. Madhava Rao, K.C.S.I., sometime Diwan of that state. 

Disturbances by some aboriginals—Bhingas and Khonds—occurred in 
the Keunjar state, Orissa District. The Raja was besieged in his fort, and 
troops had to be sent to aid him. Heavy taxation was alleged as the 
excuse ; but the rising seems to have been caused by the same leaders who 
raised similar troubles in 1891 and 1892. A series of executions by the 
Khan of Khelat, who is an independent Prince, has led to the intervention 
of the Suzerain Power. The Khan offered no resistance ; and though no 
decision is yet published, he will doubtless be advised to abdicate in 
favour of his son. The detachment till now stationed in the Mekran has 
been withdrawn, as too far out of India, but political control will be con- 
tinued over the region. 
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In the Military Department, Lord Roberts closed a long career of 
honourable service in India with a well-earned ovation on leaving the 
country ; and he has had an enthusiastic welcome home. Sir George 
White has replaced him in Bengal. Sir James Dormer’s death (from the 
effects of mauling by a tiger), after good service done during his tenure of 
office especially in his scheme for reconstructing the Madras army in class 
regiments, leaves the Madras command in the hands of General Stewart, 
till General East’s return from leave. As we write, the death of Sir John 
Hudson, by a fall from his horse, leaves vacant the Bombay command 
which he had but lately taken up. Thus the three Commander-in-chief- 
ships in India have changed hands during the quarter! The system of 
class Regiments has been extended to 16 more corps in the Bengal army. 
Sir George White has permitted subscriptions being raised in Sikh Regi- 
ments to aid the Khalsa College mentioned in our April issue. Com- 
plaints are made of negligence in the India Office, as the 6 Maxim guns 
ordered 4 years ago have not yet arrived. ‘The British troops in India are 
armed with the new magazine rifle; and the native army, now using the 
Martini-Henry, show a further improvement in their already excellent 
shooting. Disarmament progresses in the Chin hills, where 1,270 guns 
were lately given up, and four rebel chiefs were captured. 

There is discontent in Assam, where the new Settlement has increased 
the assessment by 20 to 100 per cent. ; the people say that beyond 15 per 
cent. is not a just enhancement. The Kukis have raided the village of 
Sweny Naga near Manipur, carrying off nearly 300 heads. The Kachar 
district also has been disturbed, and a planter was murdered ; and it was 
not till repeated strong representations had been made, that the authorities 
took steps for restoring security and confidence : it would seem that energy 
in India is displayed only in our senseless action in the extreme north- 
west frontier. 

In Burma the Siamese delimitation Commission has ended its labours. 
The boundaries fixed are those mentioned by us (October, 1892), except 
that we have yielded to Siam the old Burmese state of Kyaing Chaing 
astride the Mekong, while Siam in return has ceded the trans-Salween 
Karenni to our loyal Karen chief. The affair, conducted on the most 
friendly terms, has given satisfaction to all concerned. To encourage the 
study of Chinese, large pecuniary rewards are offered, with leave on full pay 
for 6 months at Bhamo and 1 year at Peking. ‘There has been further 
trouble with the Kachins near Sima. More gold has been found in 
Wuntho. The proposed university for Burma has met with opposition. 
From the 1st July, all habitual consumers of opium are to be registered, 
and it is forbidden to supply the drug to any others—the latter a very 
senseless enactment, due to the absurd interference of irresponsible 
agitators. In lower Burma, excessive rain has done some damage to the 
crops, which are, however, reported to be good. The question of the 
deputation to China is still unsettled, but it is decided that no tribute of 
any kind will be sent. The Tswabwa of Theebaw is coming to visit 
England ; his son who has just returned hence, carrying on the govern- 
ment during his absence. 
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French India is undergoing a severe financial crisis. For some un- 
explained reason—probably diminished prosperity leading to a lessened 
revenue—the chest at Pondicherry is empty, and it is found difficult to 
replenish it. The governor, M. Thomas, who was to have left Pondi- 
cherry, has been asked to continue in office, in order to help in finding a 
way out of the difficulty, by his experienced advice. Dom Teixera da 
Silva, Governor-General of Goa is replaced by Dom Raffael de Andrade, 
whoin he relieves at Mozambique. 

The road and telegraph to Gilgit are opened ; and things have been 
quiet there, as the threatened attack by the Kohistanis on Childs has not 
occurred. Umra Khan of Jandol, having made peace with Nawagai, had 
been fighting with Dir. The Russian forces from the Murghabi Forth— 
where 1600 are said to be stationed—-had appeared at Sarhad in Wakhan, 
and had called on the Afghan commandant of Kileh Panja to surrender : 
this, however, lacks confirmation. More troubles have arisen, in AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, with the Hazaras, and there has been some fighting. Both sides 
claim success, whence we may conclude that nothing decisive has yet 
taken place. Colonel Yate, on his way to the Kushk river, has been every- 
where received with great cordiality and marked honour, it is said, by 
express orders of the Amir. The Russian commissioners reached Vikusk 
on the 25th May ; and a satisfactory termination may be soon expected of 
the dispute about the waters. The Amir is said to be still desirous of 
visiting England ; and it is hard to conceive what possible reason the 
government of India can have to prevent his doing so, unless it be the 
danger of a revolt in Afghanistan when he is away. He has lately received 
20 great packages of electro-plating machinery; but some difficulties were 
reported to have arisen with some of his European employés. 

The accounts, for 1892, of the STRAITS’ SETTLEMENTS show a deficit of 
$600,000, while at Perak there is a surplus of exactly the same amount. The 
Sultan of Johore, who is once more travelling in Europe, has been decorated 
by the Emperor of Austria with the rst class of the order of the Iron Crown. 

The King of Siam opened in April the Railway from Bangkok to 
Paknam, its port at the mouth of the Meinam. By a most unjustifiable 
and unprovoked raid, the French have seized Stung Tien, pushed up to 
the Kong rapids, and seized nearly all the Siamese territory on the left 
bank of the Mekong. They were organizing a “Cambodian militia with 
the best results.” The Siamese have offered scarcely any opposition, and 
seem disinclined to maintain by force of arms their undoubted rights. 
The importance of the difficulty can scarcely be over-estimated ; and as it 
has long been brewing, it is one more stain on Lord Lansdowne’s adminis- 
tration, that it seems not to have been foreseen and averted. The French 
pretence is that all territory belonging to Annam in 1838 is theirs ; the 
Siamese naturally say that the French can have no right except to what 
belonged to Annam at the precise date that the French protectorate was 
declared. Might, however, will probably overcome right yet once more in 
human history. 

There has been some severe fighting in the DutcuH East Inp1es with 
the Acheens who are still unsubdued. 
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Japan has annexed the Pelew Islands, lying between the Philippines 
and the Carolines, and is encouraging emigration to foreign countries. 
After reductions had been made and reforms promised by the ministers, 
the Diet voted the Budget and was closed; and the vacation is being 
utilized (as elsewhere) in stumping the country. The reduction amounted 
to only 493,743 yen, in place of the first demand for 10,000,000 yen. The 
Jiyuto party cordially yielded to the Emperor’s proposals; and the Ka- 
shinto, who held out, could do nothing. The proposed ro per cent. tax 
on salaries is calculated to yield 17,699,229 yen; and private individuals 
have generously contributed large sums to help their government. A fire 
at Kanagawa destroyed 2,000 houses. At the end of March, 551 miles of 
government railways were open; and the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers now 
run to Kobé. The foreign trade of Japan in 1892 has exceeded that of 
1891 by 20,000,000 yen, chiefly in tea and silk ; in the decade the trade 
has increased 150 per cent. 35 cotton mills with 307,398 spindles 
were turning out 21,000 bales of yarn: two mills sent no returns. 

From China, the trade for 1892 is reported at 447,530,000, of which 
428,530,000 (or 60 per cent.) was with the British empire, 48,000,000 
only being with Great Britain direct. From the interior come reports of a 
severe famine and consequent emigration of large numbers to Mongolia. 
This year the examinations at the Imperial College include the English, 
French, German, and Russian languages, the returned secretaries of the 
embassies acting as assessors. For the riots at Ichang in 1891 full-com- 
pensation has been given in two cases,—the third, reduced by the Consul 
by 15 per cent., is not yet settled as the claimant and his friends indig- 
nantly decline to admit any reduction. Sir Robert Hart, G.C.M.G., who 
has just received a well earned Baronetcy, has prepared a scheme for a 
general Postal service all over China, but the edict for its promulgation 
will not be published till all the details are in order for actual working. In 
Korea disturbances have been raised by the Togukuts—a violently anti- 
foreign politico-religious body, numbering over 200,000 strong. Japanese 
and Chinese men-of-war had been sent to preserve order. 

The Grand Duke George Alexandrovitch, second son of the Czar, 
has gone, under medical advice, to reside at Abas Tuman, in the 
Caucasus. ‘The Russian Customs line has been abolished between Russia 
and Bokhara and one established between Russia and Afghanistan, along 
the Amu Daria. 

PersIA has granted to Poliakoff of Moscow, the contract, with a 99 
years’ lease, for a road between Kazvin, Resht and Enzeli—about 125 
miles—with the right of cultivating the land on both sides of the road, not 
exceeding a total width of 70 feet. The road must be completed in 2 
years, and is estimated to cost £100,000; no restrictions are put on the 
number of foreigners to be employed ; heavy tolls may be levied and only 
a small royalty has to be given on profits over 12 per cent. He is also to 
have the refusal of a Railway to Enzeli, and will be indemnified if it is 
granted to others. A separate engagement is to provide for improving the 
Enzeli port by dredging and establishing a tug and lighter service by the 
river to Resht. Russia is trying to force Persia to expropriate the owners 
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of the land required for the road at a special price, instead of the current 
market value: as yet the Shah has not yielded. ‘The Belgian Co.’s Rail- 
way and Tramways in the environs of Teheran have been transferred to 
Russian hands. There have been riots at Shiraz owing to dearness of 
bread and trouble about the copper coinage. Gavan-ul-mulh, who seems 
to have exercised much pernicious influence, has been recalled ; and the 
people have quieted down. An insurrection near Bunder Abbas, accom- 
panied with much pillaging, has been suppressed, and the rebels driven 
into the hills north of Bunder Abbas will have soon to surrender as they 
are in straits from want of provisions. 

In Turkey the Sultan has ordered the release of all the Armenians 
lately imprisoned for riots; and an Imperial Iradé has restored to Mgr. 
Kremian, now Catholicos of the Armenians, his rights as an Ottoman 
subject of which he had been deprived on his deposition from the see of 
Constantinople. The brigands who attacked and wounded the agent of 
the Rothschilds, proceeding to the Jewish Colony of J’amieh, were captured 
by Yahia Bey and sent to prison at Beyreuth. The Emir Mustapha 
Arslan has been appointed Chief of the Druses, and Abdur-Rahman 
Pasha, transferred from Smyrna to Adrianople, has been succeeded by 
Muhammad Imaladdin Pasha. At Tel-el-Hesy (Lachish) excavations con- 
ducted for the Palestine Exploration Fund by Prof. F. J. Bliss of the 
American College, Beyreuth have disclosed 8 superimposed towns, like 
Schlieman’s Troy. The German Emperor has conferred on the Grand 
Vizier the Order of the Red Eagle, and on the Minister of Public 
Works, that of the White. Some Arab disturbances are reported from Al 
Adan on the Turkish side of the Persian Gulf; and the Russian explorer, 
Baron Nolde, has returned safe from Central Arabia. Cholera is reported 
from Mecca. 

In Ecypt, a new steel bridge over the Damietta branch of the Nile at 
Mansourah was opened by the Khedive, who is about to pay an official 
visit to Constantinople. Prince Aziz Hassan has gone to Germany to 
study, travelling va Marseilles. Kiaz Pasha has had to warn several 
native papers for their seditious tendency. An amnesty was granted to 
all prisoners with over 3 years’ sentence who had put in 4 of their time: 
the prisons were said to be overcrowded. Some policemen sentenced 
to imprisonment for shooting down a notorious brigand trying to 
escape were pardoned: subsequently an attempted escape by 50 other 
prisoners ended in the shooting of no less than 30. The annual statistics 
of the work done by the native tribunals show that there are no arrears of 
cases, and that murder and brigandage are both diminishing. ‘Tigrani 
Pasha, the foreign minister, has addressed to the European Powers a 
circular proposing alterations in the Mixed tribunals. The motion in 
Parliament on the evacuation of Egypt ended in the declaration of a con- 
tinuance of the policy hitherto pursued. The matter was hotly debated in 
Egypt; but the results are distinctly good, as announcing the definite 
resolution of England. The European officials interfere less in details, 
confining themselves to supervision; and Riaz Pasha is acting now as 
cordially as he always has done honestly. There seems to be a rising 
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demand in some quarters for a representative government, on the ground 
that Egyptians are at least as fit for it as Bulgarians and Serbs. The 
Figaro of Paris has lately given a bold and clear justification of the English 
occupation of Egypt, from the pen of M. Felix Dubois, who declared he 
had visited the country for the express purpose of fault-finding, but had to 
come away converted. Another raid by Osman Digma has been repulsed, 
and the booty taken by him recaptured. The dredging of Alexandria 
harbour has been completed. 

The negotiations for delimitation between TripoLt and Tunis have 
failed through the exorbitant demands of the latter under French influence. 
In Morocco, the Sultan has recovered from his illness. Caravan robberies 
have been perpetrated with impunity by French-protected tribes ; but an 
ample apology was exacted for the uncivil treatment of two British subjects 
at Fez. Locusts have done much damage. Mr. Satow has been appointed 
British Minister at Tangier. 

At Niambatung (Bathurst district, Gampia) the English flag, hoisted by 
Mr. Llewellyn was hauled down by a French officer; no steps have, of 
course, been taken. Fighting has occurred in Liperta at Rocktown, but 
without definite results. The territory hitherto known as the Oi RIVERS’ 
PROTECTORATE is henceforth to be styled THE NIGER Coast PROTECTORATE, 
the right bank of the Rio del Rey forming its boundary with the German 
Cameroons. The affairs of Dahomey still await settlement, and Behanzin 
has not yet come in; but Col. Dodds has, of course, received an ovation 
in France. Samoury has been defeated in the French Soudan ; and Col. 
Achinard has opened the way to Timbuctoo, via the Niger, and subdued 
the Macma country. M. Mizon has been filibustering, and slaying many 
Africans. The French are still quarrelling with the Conco Srare about 
some territory, and they declare they will not submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion. Lieut. Dhanis has defeated the Arabs and captured Nyangwe. M. 
del Commune reports having traced the Congo to a mountain chain running 
from the S. shore of Tanganyka to the N. shore of Nyassa. Hence, under 
the name of Chainbesi, it flows into Lake Benguelo: thence, as the Luapula 
to Lake Moéro. Issuing hence as a river 800 metres broad, it descends 
by a series of waterfalls to the village of Ankorro, then meets on the west 
the Lualaba, increased by several affluents. From this point the stream 
was well known. The deaths are reported of M. van der Kirkhoven and 
Dr. Montanzi; and the rumours of the death of Emin Pasha are still 
current, but very conflicting and unreliable. 

The Caper ministry has been reorganized ; Mr. Cecil Rhodes is still 
Premier, with Sir J. Gordon Sprigg as Treasurer, forming a much stronger 
government than before. The revenue for 11 months was £ 4,500,00o— 
an increase of £500,000. The NaraL responsible government party 
having got a decisive majority, have carried their project into operation. 
Mr. Kruger has been finally declared President of the TRANSvaAL, the 
rival claimant, Joubert, having only 7,009 votes to his 7,881—majority 872. 
He advocates a reduction of tariffs; and failing that a joint Customs’ 
Union of all the South African states is proposed, as also a Mint Union, 
under joint control: the mint is to be at Praetoria. Sir H. Loch and Pre- 
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sident Kruger held a conference at Colesberg concerning SwaziLanD—M. 
Joubert at the last moment failing to attend as he had promised. This 
conference (for exclusion from which Natal seems very sore) was resumed 
at Praetoria. There have been conflicting rumours of the result, but 
nothing positive is yet known as we write. Meanwhile the Transvaal 
government has notified the termination of the present convention, on the 
8th August. Copper has been discovered in Demaraland, where the Ger- 
mans have had some fighting with predatory tribes who attacked protected 
tribes. The South Africa Co. reports new and rich finds of gold, and has 
taken up the making of the Vryburg-Mafeking Railway. A good waggon 
road is completed from Beira to Manicaland. A company has been 
formed for conveying goods from Beira to Fontes Villa up the Pungwe, 
whence a railway is already completed for 50 miles, with earthworks ready 
over 25 more; and another for a railway from the Bay of Bemba to Lake 
Nyassa. The British Commissioner for Central Africa was attacked at 
Mwpa but was rescued by a party from the Mosquito and the Herald, after 
a forced march of 22 miles, over the hills. Lt. Edwards had arrived with 
100 Sikhs. The /i/omel captured a dhow with 42 slaves, going north- 
ward from German East Africa. Over 200 slaves had been liberated in 
April, and some Arab vessels were seized with slaves under the French 
flag. The report on Zanzipar shows considerable financial progress ; 
the old fort has been abolished as a prison, for which purpose it was quite 
unfit, and 300 of the late Sultan’s slaves have been liberated. The clove 
crop is very good ; but as the liberation of slaves has seriously diminished 
the number of work hands, fears are entertained that it cannot all be 
gathered. Herr von Schele has succeeded Baron von Soden as Governor 
of GERMAN Easr Arrica. Sir Gerald Portal has reached Uganda, and 
proclaimed a British Protectorate ; and news reliable, if not official, has 
been received thence. Capt. Williams had had to attack Uvuma, in con- 
sequence of outrageous raids ; 3 islands had submitted, and 300 slaves 
were released. Bishop Hannington’s remains had been found and were to 
be interred in the chancel of the new Church ; and the King with 5,000 of 
his people had been attending Bishop Tucker's service. Sir Gerald had 
engaged for Government service nearly all the Soudanese troops and several 
of the officers in Uganda—Major Eric Smith, Grant Wilson and Reddie. 
Captain Williams had reached Kubuyu with those who were not so engaged. 
The two furthest garrisons in the Toru country had been transferred to the 
two nearest forts in it, and Major Owen and Capt. Portal remained there 
to organize the troops ; 100 soldiers, with their wives and slaves, had been 
brought to Kampala, where Captain Macdonald, R.E., had been appointed 
Resident. There are indications that the territory will not be abandoned ; 
and Sir Gerald is expected at the coast in August. The British E. Africa 
Co. have held their general meeting. The expenditure was stated at 
£448,000, and assets at £287,000, leaving a deficit of £181,000, and it 
was said that their affairs could go on satisfactorily, if government would 
grant a fair and reasonable readjustment of the Zanzibar Protectorate 
Revenues. 

In AusTRALIA the successive failure of bank after bank has led to 
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a deplorable financial crisis showing a deep-rooted evil in the Colonies. A 
conference of Premiers took place ; and Sir J. W. Downer of Adelaide was 
asked to frame a common Bill for all the Colonies, and it was resolved that 
all the Savings Banks should be put under government control. The 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce had nominated a Committee to report 
on the crisis ; and this declared it inadvisable to issue Treasury notes, as 
had been done at Brisbane and Sidney, and considered it better that 
Parliament should aid really sound banks with negotiable govern- 
ment securities. ‘The interference of the legislatures does not seem to 
have given much aid in the crisis, if it did not intensify it. The Cape 
government offered assistance to Australia, but the offer was declined with 
thanks. The precise nature of the offer is not known—only that it was a 
proposal to invest a large sum in Australian securities. Considering the 
enormous indebtedness of the Australian Banks to the public, no such loan 
could have prevented the inevitable smash resulting from bad system, rash 
speculation, large dividends and the locking-up of great part of the capital. 
In January there were 21 Banks with deposits amounting to £ 140,000,000. 
Seven with £57,000,000 in deposits still stand. Fourteen have gone, with 
deposits up to £83,000,000, Notes and Bills to £ 3,500,000 and share 
capital to £ 21,000,000 ; total indebtedness to the public 491,500,000. 
In nearly all these colonies, deficits and borrowings have to be chronicled 
each quarter, in spite of numerous retrenchments. In QUEENSLAND, the 
new ministry, led by Sir T. McIlwraith has a good working majority after a 
general election. The revenue for the quarter was less by £130,000 than 
last year. At MELBOURNE the retrenchments, amounting to £885,000, 
include £50,000 in the military vote ; railway privileges have been greatly 
reduced: and the Governor’s salary is to be reduced from £10,000 to 
47,000 a year. Revenue for last quarter shows a decline of £150,000 on 
that of last year. The estimated deficit for the year is 41,068,000, with 
£960,000 from last year. The SourH AUSTRALIAN ministry was recon- 
stituted in May. On opening the XIVth Parliament, the Governor noted 
the end of the drought, a good prospect for the crops and a fair vintage ; 
the Adelaide Bank was safe, and no legislation was needed for it; by 
continuing the income tax, by increasing death duties and duties on some 
items in the customs and by economy all round, further taxation would be 
avoided. A deficit of £50,000 was expected ; and last quarter’s revenue 
had declined £20,000, Sir J. Downer’s Government was defeated by 
2 votes, and Mr. C. C. Kingston is now Premier with a new ministry. 
Sir Robert William Duff has succeeded the Earl of Jersey as Governor of 
New SoutH WaAtes, where the revenue of the March quarter had 
shrunk £14,000. A “patriotic gentleman” had paid £1,000 into the 
treasury to meet the expenses of Sir G. Dibbs’ journey to Europe. By 
May, the customs were £50,000 less than last year, the railway receipts 
£39,000, and the number of sheep less by 3,500,000 chiefly due to 
increase in the export trade of meat. West AusTRALIA on the other 
hand has a surplus to show of £115,000, and seems flourishing. The 
Australian traveller Guy Boothby has arrived in England after traversing 
the continent with his secretary. The total increase of population in 
Australia in 1892 was the smallest since 1878. 
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sident Kruger held a conference at Colesberg concerning SwaziLanD—M. 
Joubert at the last moment failing to attend as he had promised. This 
conference (for exclusion from which Natal seems very sore) was resumed 
at Praetoria. There have been conflicting rumours of the result, but 
nothing positive is yet known as we write. Meanwhile the Transvaal 
government has notified the termination of the present convention, on the 
8th August. Copper has been discovered in Demaraland, where the Ger- 
mans have had some fighting with predatory tribes who attacked protected 
tribes. The South Africa Co. reports new and rich finds of gold, and has 
taken up the making of the Vryburg-Mafeking Railway. A good waggon 
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formed for conveying goods from Beira to Fontes Villa up the Pungwe, 
whence a railway is already completed for 50 miles, with earthworks ready 
Over 25 more; and another for a railway from the Bay of Bemba to Lake 
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a forced march of 22 miles, over the hills. Lt. Edwards had arrived with 
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crop is very good ; but as the liberation of slaves has seriously diminished 
the number of work hands, fears are entertained that it cannot all be 
gathered. Herr von Schele has succeeded Baron von Soden as Governor 
of GERMAN East Arrica. Sir Gerald Portal has reached Uganda, and 
proclaimed a British Protectorate ; and news reliable, if not official, has 
been received thence. Capt. Williams had had to attack Uvuma, in con- 
sequence of outrageous raids ; 3 islands had submitted, and 300 slaves 
were released. Bishop Hannington’s remains had been found and were to 
be interred in the chancel of the new Church ; and the King with 5,000 of 
his people had been attending Bishop Tucker’s service. Sir Gerald had 
engaged for Government service nearly all the Soudanese troops and several 
of the officers in Uganda—Major Eric Smith, Grant Wilson and Reddie. 
Captain Williams had reached Kubuyu with those who were not so engaged. 
The two furthest garrisons in the Toru country had been transferred to the 
two nearest forts in it, and Major Owen and Capt. Portal remained there 
to organize the troops ; 100 soldiers, with their wives and slaves, had been 
brought to Kampala, where Captain Macdonald, R.E., had been appointed 
Resident. There are indications that the territory will not be abandoned ; 
and Sir Gerald is expected at the coast in August. The British E. Africa 
Co. have held their general meeting. The expenditure was stated at 
£448,000, and assets at £287,000, leaving a deficit of £181,000, and it 
was said that their affairs could go on satisfactorily, if government would 
grant a fair and reasonable readjustment of the Zanzibar Protectorate 
Revenues. 
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a deplorable financial crisis showing a deep-rooted evil in the Colonies. A 
conference of Premiers took place ; and Sir J. W. Downer of Adelaide was 
asked to frame a common Bill for all the Colonies, and it was resolved that 
all the Savings Banks should be put under government control. The 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce had nominated a Committee to report 
on the crisis ; and this declared it inadvisable to issue Treasury notes, as 
had been done at Brisbane and Sidney, and considered it better that 
Parliament should aid really sound banks with negotiable govern- 
ment securities. The interference of the legislatures does not seem to 
have given much aid in the crisis, if it did not intensify it. The Cape 
government offered assistance to Australia, but the offer was declined with 
thanks. The precise nature of the offer is not known—only that it was a 
proposal to invest a large sum in Australian securities. Considering the 
enormous indebtedness of the Australian Banks to the public, no such loan 
could have prevented the inevitable smash resulting from bad system, rash 
speculation, large dividends and the locking-up of great part of the capital. 
In January there were 21 Banks with deposits amounting to £ 140,000,000. 
Seven with £57,000,000 in deposits still stand. Fourteen have gone, with 
deposits up to £83,000,000, Notes and Bills to £ 3,500,000 and share 
capital to £ 21,000,000 ; total indebtedness to the public £91,500,000. 
In nearly all these colonies, deficits and borrowings have to be chronicled 
each quarter, in spite of numerous retrenchments. In QUEENSLAND, the 
new ministry, led by Sir T. McIlwraith has a good working majority after a 
general election. The revenue for the quarter was less by £130,000 than 
last year. At MELBOURNE the retrenchments, amounting to £885,000, 
include £50,000 in the military vote; railway privileges have been greatly 
reduced: and the Governor’s salary is to be reduced from £ 10,000 to 
47,000 a year. Revenue for last quarter shows a decline of £150,000 on 
that of last year. The estimated deficit for the year is 41,068,000, with 
£960,000 from last year. The SourH AUSTRALIAN ministry was recon- 
stituted in May. On opening the XIVth Parliament, the Governor noted 
the end of the drought, a good prospect for the crops and a fair vintage ; 
the Adelaide Bank was safe, and no legislation was needed for it; by 
continuing the income tax, by increasing death duties and duties on some 
items in the customs and by economy all round, further taxation would be 
avoided. A deficit of “£50,000 was expected ; and last quarter’s revenue 
had declined £20,000. Sir J. Downer’s Government was defeated by 
2 votes, and Mr. C. C. Kingston is now Premier with a new ministry. 
Sir Robert William Duff has succeeded the Earl of Jersey as Governor of 
New Soutu Wages, where the revenue of the March quarter had 
shrunk £14,000. A “patriotic gentleman” had paid £1,000 into the 
treasury to meet the expenses of Sir G. Dibbs’ journey to Europe. By 
May, the customs were £50,000 less than last year, the railway receipts 
£39,000, and the number of sheep less by 3,500,000 chiefly due to 
increase in the export trade of meat. West AusTraLia on the other 
hand has a surplus to show of £115,000, and seems flourishing. The 
Australian traveller Guy Boothby has arrived in England after traversing 
the continent with his secretary. The total increase of population in 
Australia in 1892 was the smallest since 1878. 
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In NEw ZEALAND, Mr. R. J. Seddon has succeeded to the Premiership, 
by the death of Mr. Ballance. The finances are in a very prosperous 
condition, and the receipts exceeded the estimates on almost every item. 
There was a net surplus of £300,000 after paying off £100,000 of the 
floating debt and £ 74,000 of the Land Fund deficit. The railways show 
a large clear profit. It is not considered prudent however to reduce the 
taxation. The fruit industry is thriving; and iron has been discovered at 
Wanapara in the North Island. Some floods had caused much damage at 
Wellington. Australian fruit is finding its way to India, where it ought to 
find a good market. 

TAsMANIA issued a loan of £1,000,000: of this £200,000 were by 
Treasury Bills; £800,000 were taken up through Banks; and the re- 
mainder was withdrawn. Viscount Gormanston, K.C.M.G., has been 
appointed Governor of Tasmania; Sir C. C. Lees, K.C.M.G., goes from 
the Mauritius to British Guiana, and Sir Herbert Jerningham, K.C.M.G., 
becomes Governor of the Mauritius. Sir C. B. H. Mitchell, K.C.M.G., 
from Natal will succeed Sir C. Smith at the Straits’ Settlements, being 
replaced by Sir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson, K.C.M.G. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will be Governor General of Canapa on the 
return of Lord Stanley of Preston now Earl of Derby by the lamented 
death of his brother. General A. Montgomery Moore assumes the duties 
of Commander in Chief. The conclusion of the treaty with France is 
indefinitely postponed ; but that with Spain grants to Canada the same 
terms as to the United States in trade with the Antilles. Mr. Mercer made 
an explicit pronouncement in favour of Canadian independence, which is 
unlikely to produce any effect except some inter-religious animosities. A 
new line of Steamers to Australia via Hawaii has been subsidized to 
425,000 a year by Canada and £10,coo a year by Sydney. The owners 
are Messrs. Huddart, Parker & Co.; and the pioneer steamer the 
Miowera started from Sydney on the 18th May, arriving at Vancouver 
on the goth June, a passage of 23 days. The revenue and trade con- 
tinue to expand satisfactorily. For the 1o months, the exports were 
$93,500,000 an increase of $4,100,000 over the corresponding period of 
last year; and the Imports $97,334,000, an increase of $7,500,000. A 
serious misunderstanding is pending regarding the claim to priority made 
by Her M.’s ships over all others at the Esquimault Dock, on account of the 
imperial grant towards its constructions. The Labrador seal fishing has 
this year been comparatively unsuccessful. Two steamers brought in 
25,000 skins, but 17 others engaged in the trade have had varying success, 
bringing only from 200 to absolutely no skins ; it has been the worst season 
for 30 years. The Behrings Sea Arbitration is dragging on. As nothing 
has been concluded about the British sealers now some time ago seized and 
ill-treated by Russians, that power has proceeded to prohibit all sealing within 
10 miles of her coasts and 30 miles of her islands ; and our government 
has agreed to this, but only as a temporary and special concession. We 
hear only that the discussions caused by these proceedings “continue to be 
amicable.” The Canadian Pacific Railway shows a net earning of 
$8,420,348 ; and after paying dividends a clear surplus of $2,221,933 :—551 
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wooden bridges were replaced with permanent works. The increasing 
Eastern trade has led to the appointment of special agents at Yokohama, 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. The province of Quebec failed to raise the 
$10,000,000 loan to pay off loans, etc. becoming due, as the province owes 
already $65,000,000: a trial is to be made in Paris. In Prince Edward’s 
Island the former two houses of Legislature have been abolished in favour 
of a single chamber of 30 members, half of whom are elected by manhood 
suffrage and half by a £65 qualification: a majority of % is required for 
passing a measure. 

The NEWFOUNDLAND legislation has sanctioned a Railway from Exploits 
Bay to Port Basque Bay—z250 miles—via Bay of Islands and St. George’s 
Bay—to be finished in 3 years at a cost of $4,000,000. Messrs. Reid of 
Montreal are the contractors. The annual cost to the public funds will be 
$170,000, but the line is of great promise, as it taps the best timber, 
mineral, and agricultural lands. There has been a fresh quarrel with the 
French, who pretend to receive their supplies duty free. 

Opituary.—We record with regret the following deaths during the 
quarter. His Highness the Maharaja of Bettiah, K.C.I.E.; Col. Andrew 
John Macpherson, (2nd Punjab and Mutiny Campaigns); Alan William 
Macpherson, author of Procedure in the Civil Courts of India, and Secretary 
to the commission for codifying the Laws of India; R. L. Bensley, M.A., 
Lord Almoner Reader in Arabic; A. M. Monteith, late Postmaster- 
General of India; Ti Kooti, the Maori chief on whose head a price 
was once fixed of £5,000 for having committed a massacre, but who 
was afterwards pardoned; Shorabji Shahpurji Bengallee, C.I.E., a Parsi 
gentleman who did much for female education and social reform; the 
Hon. Krishnaji Luxmon Nulkar, C.I.E., successively Dewan of Bhooj, and 
member first of the Bombay and then of the Governor-General’s Council ; 
W. Cotton Oswell, Hon. E. I. Co.’s Service, and an African explorer; Sir 
R. J. Pinsent, Kt., D.C.L., Judge of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland ; 
M. Barrot, who explored Korea in 1888 ; the Hon. John Ballance, Premier 
of New Zealand; Lt.-Gen. Sir James Charlemagne Dormer, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of Madras, who had served in the Crimea, India, 
China and Egypt; Prince Dondukoff Korsakoff, Commander-in-Chief in 
the Caucasus; Gen. John Pitcairn Sandwith (Sindh Campaign); Gen. 
James Burns (Burmese War 1852-3, Sonthal war 1855-6, and the Sassiram 
Field Force, 1858) ; Edward K. Moylan, Attorney-General of Grenada, then 
of the Rangoon Bar, and Ztmes Correspondent in the Burmese war; W. G. 
Romaine, Judge Advocate-General in India and English Controller-General 
in Egypt till 1879; Col. James D. Carmichael, C.B. (Mutiny) ; Hon. Sir 
W. H. White, Auditor-General of Hong-Kong, and on financial Commis- 
sions of inquiry in Egypt and S. Africa; Gen. Henry Duncan Taylor 
(Burma war, 1852-3, Mutiny, and China 1860, and Inspector-General of 
Police in the Central Provinces) ; Chung How, once Chinese Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, author of the ill-starred Treaty of Livadia, which China 
declined to ratify ; Quinton Mackinnon, a New Zealand Explorer ; Charles 
Rudy of Paris, a Chinese scholar; Frederick Salmon Growse, of whom 
we give a special notice elsewhere; Lt.-Genl. Sir John Hudson, K.C.B., 
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Commander-in-Chief of Bombay. who had served in the Mutiny, the 
Abyssinian war, the Afghan war (1878-80), and the Soudan (1885) ; and 
General Samuel Black long connected with the Punjab Government; Mir 
Ghulam Baba Khan, C.I.E., of Surat; General Sir Frederick Edward 
Chapman, R.E., G.C.B., who served in the Crimea and was afterwards 
Governor of Bermuda; James Claudius Erskine, Oriental Translator to the 
Indian Govt., Director of Public Instruction, and author of a History of 
the two first Timur Kings of India; Sir Elliot Charles Bovill, Chief 
Justice, Straits’ Settlement ; the most Revd. Christopher Augustine Rey- 
nolds, D.D., Archbishop of Adelaide since 1873; Prince Iskandar Ali 
Mirza Bahadur of Murshidabad ; Resaldar Major Gopal Singh, Cent. Ind. 
Horse, Ad. D.C. to the Viceroy ; Rao Bahadur Yeswantrao Kilkar, a very 
valuable revenue officer and Oriental translator to the Bombay Govern- 
ment ; General W. R. Gordon, B.S.C. (Burma war 1852-53, Sonthal war 
1855, Mutiny, Bhutan and Assam); Col. G. B. Messediglia Bey, an 
African explorer, and a friend of General Gordon, whom he helped in his 
administration ; Genl. Sir Edwin Beaumont Johnson, G.C.B., C.LE., 
(both Punjab wars, and Mutiny); Genl. Sir William Payn, K.C.B. (1st 
Punjab and Crimean Wars and Mutiny); Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
K.C.M.G., the South African statesman ; Genl. Mounsey Grant (Crimea, 
Mutiny, Eusufzai and Umbeyla Campaigns); and Sir William Fox, 
K.C.M.G., four times Premier of New Zealand. sae 

As we are going to Press, we learn with deep regret that Sir William 
Mackinnon, Bart., C.I.E., died at 10 a.m. on the 22nd June, 1893, at 
the Burlington Hotel in London. He laid the foundation of one of the 
greatest shipping Companies in the World, the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, but he is, perhaps, better known as the founder of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, to which our article on “Ibea” 
endeavours to do justice. We hope that with him has not died the 
last hope of his Company becoming in Africa, what the East India Company 
has been in India, whatever Government may do with Uganda. 

The terrible disaster on the 22nd instant to our troopship “ Victoria,” 
whilst manceuvring off the Syrian port of Tripoli, which has involved the 
deaths of Admiral Sir G. Tryon and of 360 brave men, concludes our 
Obituary in a manner, the loss and gloom of which weare not able immediately 
to realize. Admiral Tryon was eminent both with the pen and the sword 
and as an organizer, but it is his Imperial work in connection with the 
naval defences of Australia, not to speak of his services before Sebastopol, 
in the Abyssinian Expedition, at Tunis and elsewhere that will render his 
name illustrious in the naval annals of Great Britain. 

P.S.—The decision of the Indian Government on the Exchange is just 
published: the Indian mints are closed to free coinage of silver, and the 
exchange is provisionally fixed at 1s. 4d. As an immediate result, the 
Rupee has gone up 34 per cent., and the price of silver has fallen nearly 
4 percent. We reserve the subject for our next issue—27th June. 


26th June, 1893. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Memoirs of my Indian Career, by SiR GEORGE CAMPBELL, K.C.S.I. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1893, 2 vols.; 21s.) Sir George Camp- 
bell’s long and meritorious service in India, in both the Judicial and 
Administrative Departments, has left distinct marks in more than one part 
of that country, all of which he travelled over if he did not live in: he 
even visited Singapore, Hong-Kong and Canton. A Haileybury man, of 
the old type, he understood the people over whom he ruled, sympathized 
with them, and was generally understood by them. He was distinctly 
conservative in India, whatever he may have been in Parliament ; and his 
object was to improve on the old native institutions rather than to abolish 
them in favour of our newer civilization. He read much, thought soundly 
as a rule, and wrote well. These memoirs, which he did not live to com- 
plete, end with the Bengal famine of 1876; and his style is familiar and 
clear, sometimes witty, often humorous, always pleasant to read. They 
are not full of himself, as such memoirs usually are; but in tracing his 
own career he furnishes a fund of information on India. He has a 
thorough command of his subject. He discusses the Mutiny, successive 
viceroys, Lord Clyde and Sir C. Napier, native character and ethnology, 
judicial systems and codes, a proposed new Metropolis for India, the 
village communities :—but he is particularly interested in what concerns 
the land and its cultivators. His thorough knowledge of India, both from 
experience and reading, enables him to treat his numerous subjects with 
exactness and correctness,—even though we have gaodies for gwalas and 
Chuddahs for Chuddars. Space forbids our saying much in detail of this 
interesting book which should be read by all who wish to extend their 
knowledge of India—for it is a country that requires much study. Excel- 
lent, each in its way, are, a comparison between village communities and 
our own municipalities (p. 81), a sad and over-true tale (p. 85), a touch 
on the jury system (p. 136), the Edlingham Burglary with reference to 
India (p. 158), Sir H. Ramsay of Kumaon and the Exchange (p. 169), 
a sound policy about native States (p. 180), the proposed abandonment 
of Peshawur (p. 237) where he does justice to Lord Lawrence for what we 
have always considered a parallel to Napoleon at Mantua. In vol. 2, he 
touches on ‘‘ European-educated rulers” (p. 86), on the chronic absence 
up to his time of statesmen in Madras (p. 114); on Ethnology (p. 130 
and seg.). Good instances of Sir George’s outspoken criticism are at 
p. 130: “The Sonthal rebellions were not without much provocation,” 
at p. 157 and seg., on the Orissa famine, and on “ Eye-wash” at p. 172. 
Clyde, Napier, Nicholson, Edwardes, Hodson, Broadfoot and some others 
get some sound knocks, but neither malicious nor undeserved ; Lawrence, 
Thomason, Colvin, Mayo and others have new and favourable light cast 
upon them; Kaye, Malleson and Canning come in for good criticism. 
We conclude with a characteristic anecdote. In Kashmir, “I had occa- 
sion to say toa man ‘Are you the head man of the village? ‘ Well,’ he 
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said, ‘if there is any one to be beaten for anything, I am the man: if you 
call that being headman, I am,’” (ii. 122)—which tells a tale. 

2. The Oxford Teachers’ Bible, with Helps to the Study of the Bible, as 
an appendix. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1893.) 

3. Helps to the Study of the Bible (as a separate volume). (Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press, 1893 ; 4s. 6d.) 

4. The Cambridge Teachers Bible, with The Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible, as an appendix. (Cambridge and London: C. J. Clay and 
Sons.) Zhe Companion (as a separate vol.), 3s. 6d. 

These new editions of the Bible, according to the Authorized Version, 
are splendid specimens of the printing and binding of the great Univer- 
sities’ presses. Our copies are 8vo, minion typ? ; and the paper though thin 
is so good in quality that the type does not show through. Each Bible 
(the Oxford of 1,000 pages, the Cambridge of 998) has, as an appendix, 
what would form a goodly volume in itself: and indeed each is printed also 
separately. Both the Oxford He/ss (pages 378 +6+15) andthe Cambridge 
Companion (405 +6+9) contain a good concordance, indexes of subjects 
and proper names, with the Natural History and antiquities of the Bible 
and Biblical History and its connections. The two books, however, are 
not the same, but are similar or parallel works, of recognized value. The 
ffelps has a Harmony of the Gospels, the Companion is rich in Introduc- 
tions to separate books; each has a good atlas and geographical index ; 
both contain much common matter, given in different form ; but each has 
its specialities. The e/ps has more maps and illustrations, the Com- 
panion treats the text more fully. There is not much to choose when both 
works are, in every respect, excellent. Students of the Bible should 
provide themselves with both. 

5. Comparative Philology of the Old and New Worlds in relation to 
Archaic Speech, by R. P. Grec, F.S.A., etc. (London: Kegan Paul and 
Co., 1893; 31S.), indicates wide reading, deep research and close atten- 
tion, and is of the highest importance to both the student and the pro- 
ficient in Comparative Philology. The author modestly puts it forward as 
an attempt to show that an archaic substratum underlies all languages now 
in existence, and is also visible, therefore, in the hitherto little considered 
languages of America. Accordances had already been long known be- 
tween certain languages ; and later researches by Dr. Edkins, Professor 
Abel and others had shown their existence where they had not been 
generally suspected. Mr. Greg carries the matter a long step further, by 
his extensive and classified tables of accordances, which include African 
and American languages. He advocates the comparison of words, and 
especially of roots and cognate meanings, in preference to that of sentences 
and grammatical niceties, in spite of Prof. Sayce’s paradoxical statement 
that language consisted of sentences before it did of words. The author’s 
erudite introduction naturally includes disquisitions in anthropology and 
ethnology, besides philology ; and Mr. Greg thinks that all these tend to 
show a common origin of the human race. Our limits preclude any 
detailed analysis of the contents of this large 4to volume of over 400 pages, 
of which the Introduction—a mine of information, taking 73 pages of 
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rather small print, is followed by a table of accordances for African, 
English, Accadian, Chinese and American, with a separate column for 
‘“‘Sundry ” languages. An accordance between Chinese and Accadian is 
then given from the Rev. C. J. Ball. Next we have Aryan and Semitic 
accordances, with American and “Sundry”; some from the Basque ; and 
others between Ancient Mexican and Aryan, from Biondelli. The next 
part deals with accordances between Turanian and American languages. 
The last part consists of comparative philological tables of certain selected 
class words representing such primitive notions as must have formed part 
of the earliest archaic languages,—under the supposition that speech is 
a gradually developed attribute of the savage man. The author does not 
give any definite conclusions; but he has with infinite pains and great 
skill put together the materials which, with additions by himself and other 
hands, will enable scholars to arrive, in course of time, at something even 
more conclusive than comparative philology has already set forth. The 
study of archaic speech is only in its infancy ; but the infant promises well 
for the future.* 

6. James Thomason, by Sir RicHarD TEMPLE, Bart. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1893; 3s. 6d.) Uniform with the lives of the “ Rulers of 
India,” though not itself forming one of that excellent series, we have here 
the biography of an estimable man and a good governor, from the ready 
and graceful pen of Sir Richard Temple. His materials are carefully 
collected from the oral and written reminiscences of many who knew James 
Thomason intimately and had worked with him, including Sir Richard 
himself. The book is eminently pleasing; for it not only gives a full 
portrait of the man, but presents also a carefully filled in background of 
the work he did and the circumstances of the times. The land settlement, 
the Ganges Canal, the efforts for elementary vernacular education, the 
founding of the Rurki College are among the deeds which have cast around 
Mr. Thomason’s career a halo of well-merited renown; and Sir Richard, 
like a good biographer, carefully and accurately details all this, with the 
incidents of his hero’s life, without prolixity or undue partiality. Men of 
James Thomason’s stamp are sadly needed in India, instead of the present 
root-and-branch reformers ; and our author quotes a passage at p. 174, 
which many in India should study: “I want to do something in a manner 
consonant with Native institutions and ideas, and also to induce the people 
to work with me and exert themselves in the cause.” Of Thomason, Sir 
Charles Napier wrote—and he was not apt to praise Civilians—‘“ He is an 
able and good man, but wants to polish and clean without change.” Many 
think that is just all that should be done. The problems of Indian 
statesmanship are by no means yet solved; and the study of lives and of 
sayings like these of James Thomason are useful to read for their solu- 
tion. We heartily recommend the book to our readers. 

7. Philistines and Israelites, Dy H. Martyn Kennarp. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1893; 6s.) It really is a long while since we saw so 
wonderful a book, in which one knows not what most to admire—the 


* Especially if it were to really study what has already been done on the field of Indo- 
Germanic research.—ED. 
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author’s astute detection of a most fearful conspiracy against truth, or his 
astounding discovery of hitherto unknown facts, or his marvellous powers 
of making things “ massively evident.” As by a touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
he transforms what mankind have hitherto blindly accepted as history, into 
mere sophistry. He exposes the horrible system of priestcraft, which, by 
wholesale, continuous and subtle falsifications, had corrupted every source 
of information; but Mr. Kennard, carefully ‘“‘reading between the lines,” 
succeeds in sifting out truth in spite of such books as Smith’s “ Bible 
Dictionary, which may be regarded as the concentrated essence of sacerdotal 
sophistry ” (p. 198). We can note only a few of these disinterred “ truths.” 
All history merely reports the struggle between only two races—the 
Cushite and the Elamite ;—wherever there is a fight, it can be between 
these two only, for of course civil wars are impossible ;—Abraham, who is 
also Father Ham, was a Cushite, ruling from the Euphrates to Thebes, 
and was a Pharaoh ;—so was Moses (Apepi) ;—so was Joseph (Aohmes, 
who is an Elamite, by the way, though his great-grandfather was a 
Cushite) ;—so was David (Horor); so was Solomon; so was nearly 
everybody that was anybody, including “The Lord” and “‘God” of the 
Bible. There were two Josephuses, and two Exoduses ; and Saul, son of 
Kish, was Rameses XII. ;—Solomon accepted office under Shishak, who is 
also Sargon. Jesus Christ was the head of a rebellion of the Elamites 
against the Cushites: ‘“ He undoubtedly led a large and organized party ; 
and we might conjecture that the Lord’s prayer was a prayer for his restora- 
tion”; p. 253. ‘Peter succeeded Jesus as the recognised head of the 
house of Elam. It therefore follows that the present Pope Leo XIII. 
represents the same flag”; p. 254. Punch and Ally Sloper pale before 
Mr. Kennard as a source of amusement. 

8. Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, by A. H. Sayce, 
LL.D. (London: The Religious Tract Society, 1893; 2s. 6d.) This 
small book, forming No. xviii. of the series styled By-paths of Lible Know- 
ledge, is a reprint of articles contributed by the learned Professor to Zhe 
Sunday at Home. That they are the result of long, deep, and varied 
studies goes without saying. With many details taken from the cuneiform 
inscriptions and other archeological data, Prof. Sayce professed to give a 
picture, popular and exact, of the peoples of Assyria and Babylon, of their 
ways of living, their surroundings and their civilization. He has succeeded 
admirably in enabling the reader to form as clear an idea of those remote 
times, as a good traveller can give us of distant regions which he has visited. 
Among others we may point out here data proving the falsity of the modern 
theory that all mankind have risen gradually from a savage state. As early 
as 3,700 years B.C., Civilization is found existing in the East ; and many 
things supposed to be modern are seen in an advanced stage of progress in 
the early history of the human race. Among these are, the spread of 
general education, the study of languages, the elaboration of legal docu- 
ments, the cultivation of many other sciences besides astronomy, the 
advanced state of working in metals and the thorough development of 
trading and banking operations. We are able even to calculate the wages 
of labour, the fluctuation in price of most articles, and the value of lands, 
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houses and rents. There is a chapter, full of interest, on the condition of 
slaves. The conclusion, dealing with the religions of the people, is per- 
haps somewhat vague ; but the book gives otherwise a very ample account 
of the people, clearly and well told. 

9. New Lights on the Bible and the Holy Land, by B. T. A. Everts, 
M.A. (London: Cassell and Co., 1892.) Mr. Evetts’ goodly and well- 
illustrated 8vo. is meant to give to the general reader a detailed yet brief 
history of recent discoveries in the East, shorn of mere technicalities in- 
teresting only to learned Orientalists. The remains of the Empires of 
Assyria and Babylon form the subject of his work, to which he has 
brought a deep knowledge, clear ideas, good method and a plain style. 
He records the discoveries and decipherment of ancient monuments and 
inscriptions and the difficulties which attended both operations. By the 
information which they convey, he illustrates many passages of Scripture, 
which are thus placed in a clearer though perhaps not quite a new light. 
Two points stand out prominently. One is the utter absence of proof of 
any savage state in Assyria and Babylon: when those empires first come 
before us, they are already in an advanced stage of civilization. The other 
point is that whenever the history of these states comes in contact with the 
Bible narratives, these are confirmed and illustrated. Even the defeat of 
Sennacherib is indicated, if not by the admission, at least by the very 
reticence of the usually boastful Assyrian inscriptions, to a greater extent 
than Mr. Evetts has here shown. His book is of importance to Biblical 
students and readers ; and it should suggest to some one, who has the 
leisure, the yet unaccomplished task of illustrating, one by one, all the 
passages of Scripture which the present stage of discoveries—Accadian and 
Sumurian, Assyrian and Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite—has touched. 
In face of the confirmations already furnished—many of them unexpected 
and startling in their clearness,—we may confidently anticipate that future 
discoveries also will but increase, externally, the trustworthiness of the 
inspired narratives. 

10. Zhe Influence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity, by ARTHUR 
Lituiz. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1893; 2s. 6d.) The 
author’s attempt to prove that Christianity is nothing but a modified and 
plagiarized Buddhism and our Lord only an Essene=a Buddhist monk, has 
not even the merit of novelty. Ogre-like, Mr. Lillie begins with the 
‘cracked human bones, 240,000 years” old ; and having disposed of the 
old Testament by making Yahveh out to be a ghost, and trotting out 
Totems, he draws “parallels” in the events of the lives respectively of 
Buddha and our Lord. Many of these parallels exist only in a vivid 
imagination ; as when at p. 61 a terrible bandit confronted and converted 
by Buddha in his mountain retreat is given as the prototype of the Penitent 
thief. When again, at p. 64, the Buddhist false disciple, carried down to 
hell without accomplishing his meditated treachery, is compared to Judas, 
most human beings will fail to see any resemblance. Mr. Lillie next gives 
his own peculiar version of the origins of Christianity and its sacred books 
—very different from what history tells—and gets hopelessly lost in 
Apocryphal writings and Gnostic teachings, while he persistently disregards 
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the very books on which Christianity is based. He is one more—and we 
fear will not be the last—writer, who leaves the obvious truth for recondite 
illusion, and who fails to see that the remains of ancient patriarchal 
traditions and the identity of human nature in all ages and climes account 
easily for much of the similarity not only between Buddhism and Christi- 
anity, but among all the religions of the Earth. 

11. Zhe Recrudescence of Leprosy, by WituiAM Tepe (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. 1893), contains very full information regarding 
Leprosy, brought down to date, from official and professional reports and 
from private information, including the substance of the report of the 
Leprosy commission in India. It proves conclusively that the disease 
does exist in very many places, and infects very many persons,—that no 
cure has yet been discovered for it and that there seems little hope of such 
a discovery in the future,—and that the unfortunate victims are often ex- 
perimented upon by some medical men in charge of them, in a manner 
and to an extent which should bring them within the grasp of penal servi- 
tude: a horrible instance is given at p. 348. But Mr. Tebb fails com- 
pletely to establish that Leprosy is on the increase. Cases have doubtless 
been brought more prominently forward, since Father Damien’s lamented 
death ; but closer examination does not mean increase. The only com- 
parative statistics given are those from the Indian census of 1881 and 
1891 ; and these show a clear decrease. But Mr. Tebb, who has a pre- 
judged point to prove, at once tries to twist this startling fact. His 
purpose being to cast discredit on vaccination, he supplements his very 
interesting and useful researches into Leprosy with wholesale condemnation 
of vaccination as the principal ‘agent in its increase. ‘To this, too, the 
Indian statistics give a clear contradiction. Vaccination, however, can 
hold its own, from its usefulness, acknowledged by the profession. ‘The 
dangers so much insisted on are being gradually reduced to a minimum, 
and are due to culpable and avoidable negligence, rather than to the 
operation itself. Divested of its anti-vaccination bias, Mr. Tebb’s work is 
very important as a manual of the present state of Leprosy, for those who 
take an interest in the unsavoury subject. 

12. Japan as we saw it, by M. BickerstEtH. (London: Longmans 
and Co. 1893; 21s.) The reader must be prepared to find that the greater 
part of this book deals with Japan as a field of missionary labour, the 
remainder treating pleasantly of the country and its people, with the usual 
travellers’ episodes of journeys and difficulties, feasts and receptions, etc. 
There is also a good deal of detail on the great earthquake of October, 
1891, which is of interest. ‘The numerous illustrations, too, are very good, 
even though they include such un-Japanese things as photographs of 
Europeans ; and there is much entertaining reading, even if there is little 
if anything new about Japan itself. The details of missionary work given 
are of importance to the understanding of the case. ‘There is some un- 
conscious humour,—as when the Anglican Bishop informs his English 
relatives that a certain learned Buddhist priest—a Japanese by birth— 
preaches ‘“‘in very good Japanese!” The book is particularly valuable to 
the thinker who wishes, from a comparison of various authors on Japan, to 
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form a clear idea of the country and its future. This makes Miss Bicker- 
steth’s work of great importance, though “ Japan as we saw it” was seen 
through a pair of extra strong missionary spectacles, as befitted the 
daughter and sister of Bishops and the Secretary of the Guild of 
St. Paul. Still, even so great a personage might restrain her pen a 
little more from a rather excessively Pharisaical self-laudation, and 
write with more respect of those who hold different opinions. At p. 108, 
she admits that “ Christianity though present in greater force than in the 
days of Xavier, is, alas, not proportionately stronger,” and then alludes to 
the “endless ‘splits’ of Non-conformity,” as though the Anglican Church 
was free from “splits” ; and next dares to stigmatize the Christianity of 
the great Xavier as “ imperfect truly.” Is it not in “The Newcomes ” that 
Thackeray asks us to imagine ‘(Queen Guinevere’s lady’s-maid’s-lady’s- 
maid patronizing Sir Launcelot” ? 

13. Zhe Children’s Japan, by Mrs. W. H. Situ (Tokio: T. Hase- 
gawa, and London: Sampson Low and Co., 1893), is a pleasantly 
written little description of Japan in a style suited for children. It is 
beautifully illustrated, and is printed on a cream-coloured Japanese paper 
which looks and feels very like crépe—extremely strong, and practically 
indestructible. The illustrations, all Japanese in style, show great multi- 
plicity of colour combined with much delicacy in the tints. The leaves 
are bound together with blue silk ribbon. Not only will the book serve as 
an interesting and instructive present for a child and be a novel and lasting 
toy, but it will be welcome to all as a splendid specimen of zesthetic work, 
which we hope will find many imitations. Why should not most of our 
books for children be got up in this manner ? 

14. Rhyming Legends of Ind, by H. R. Gracey. (Calcutta and 
London: Thacker and Co., 6s.) Here are ten Indian stories related 
pleasantly enough in jingling rhymes, which recall memories of Ingoldsby, 
though Mr. Gracey falls short of the go and ease of that master of comic 
versification. If legend mean a venerable traditional tale, none of these 
ten is a real legend ; but they are ten tales, funny in their degree, in very 
good verse. ‘The reader who takes them up in the hope of finding 
accounts of Rajput chivalry or Moslem valour will be somewhat dis- 
appointed ; but the book, of which the style reflects the greatest credit on 
its publishers, will help to amuse much and also to instruct a little. 
Among others, we find the rather stale tale of the griff who shot a buffalo 
in mistake for a Nil-gai, the point of which, though we are not Scotch, we 
are still unable to perceive, though we have heard it repeated, with many 
variations, more times than we care to count. 

15. Letters from Queensland, reprinted from the “ Times” (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1893 ; 2s. 6d.), open to the reader in 6 chapters a mine of 
information on the actual state and future prospects of an important colony. 
The question of Kanaka labour is boldly faced ; and from personal ob- 
servation the writer explodes much exaggeration regarding its alleged evils: 
the more interesting question of Indian coolie immigration, however, is 
not touched. We learn much concerning the Sugar industry of Queens- 
land—in fact, except gold-digging and stock-rearing, there is no other. 
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The mineral resources of the country are detailed ; and these show a mass 
of wealth in other things besides gold. The political aspects of Queens- 
land and the proposed subdivision of its legislature are clearly stated ; and 
the author makes out a good case in favour of division into two if not three 
parts. Well written and full of information, the book is a welcome boon 
to all who wish to study our Colonial Empire. It is a little strange, 
though not surprising to us, to note that even in the last letter which 
appeared in the Z?mes in February last, there was no prognostication of the 
terrible financial crisis, which, like a typhoon, has wrecked almost every 
Australian Bank. 

16. More about the Mongols, by JamMEs GitMour. (London: The 
Religious Tract Society, 1893 ; 5s.) We reviewed favourably the lamented 
author’s “ Among the Mongols,” just one year ago; and the present com- 
panion volume, edited from Mr. Gilmour’s papers by Mr. R. Lovett, 
scarcely yields in interest to that charming book. Sketches of native 
manners and character, the reflection of the writer’s own simple and 
devoted life, a chapter on Mongol meteorology and another on Mongol 
Camels form the best part of the book. The tirade against tobacco 
(chap. x.) seems a little fanatical. The whole is very interesting and 
pleasing. 

17. Indian Wisdom, by Sir Monier Monier-Wiiuiams, K.C.S.I. 
(London: Luzac and Co. 1893; £1 1s.) This isa new edition of Sir Monier’s 
well-known work, in which he fulfils his purpose of giving a compendious 
summary of Sanskrit literature, with select specimens, translated into 
English. The learned professor’s thorough mastery of his subject enables 
him to deal effectively with his difficult task, and his book enables the out- 
sider not only to form some idea of the immense extent and depth of this 
literature, but to gauge its greatness and (as must occur in all things human) 
also its incidental littlenesses. The Vedic hymns are followed by the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads, and the 6 systems of Philosophy. Readers 
who are not well versed in Indian studies will be surprised to find here that 
scarcely a Greek or even modern metaphysical or logical speculation is to 
be found, which has not its prototype or counterpart in ancient Sanskrit. 
The Bhagavadgita, the Smritis, the Vidangas are touched upon, including 
Panini’s grammar and Patanjalis Great Commentary on it. The 
various Sutras are discussed ; and at greater length the Dharma Sastras or 
law books of the Hindus. The Indian Epics and the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are considered, and in chap. xiv. are compared with each 
other and with Homer, a very interesting operation; and choice speci- 
mens of religious and moral sentiments are given, with their parallels from 
Scripture. Sir Monier goes on to the Indian Drama, then to the Puranas. 
He omits nothing that enters the scope of his work; he is choice in his 
selections and accurate in his comments; and the result is a work as 
instructive and sound as it is pleasant to read, full of matter for reflection. 
It tells of the immense stores of wisdom, sometimes mixed with the follies 
of the frailty of human nature, which the ancient sages of India accumu- 
lated, and which still in part await excavation. 

18. Official Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
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Britain and Ireland. (London: C. Griffin and Co., 1893; 7s. 6d.) This 
—the roth annual issue—is a very handy book of reference, and a very 
useful one. It is divided into 14 sections, each dealing with a specia! class 
of societies, and giving in alphabetical order all the societies entering into 
its scope, the principal officers and the address of each society. In many 
cases the papers read during the last year are mentioned, and in general 
the book is very complete. 

19. Bimetallism and Monometallism, by the Most Rev. Dr. WaLsu. 
(Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1893; 6d.) The Archbishop of Dublin 
gives us a pamphlet of just over 100 pages, in which he discusses this 
vexed matter, especially in its bearing on the Irish land question ; and he 
puts his views with clearness and vigour. His study of the question is seen 
to be both deep and extensive. His Grace is, of course, a Bimetallist ; and 
his special object is to show how Monometallism with its fluctuating price 
for silver, though beneficial to the rich, is disastrous to the poorer country. 
The special circumstances of the farmer in Ireland, with rents judicially 
fixed for 15 years, and annual payments to Government fixed for 49 years, 
must lead to ruin. His Grace brings forward in support of his views a 
cloud of authorities,—-including Mr. Balfour and Mr. Giffen,—and shows, 
by a practical consensus, that permanent charges are becoming more 
burdensome. There is only one defect in His Grace’s utterance :—no 
practical solution is offered, though several are discussed. Few doubt that 
something should be done: the real question is, What ? 

20. The Portuguese Records relating to the East Indies, by F.C. DANVERS. 
(London: The India Office, 1893.) The investigation, rather tardily ordered 
by the India. Office in 1891, of the Portuguese archives regarding Indian 
records, has been ably made by Mr. Danvers, who praises the Portuguese 
system of preserving them, and their courtesy in allowing him every facility 
for his object. In his preface (entitled Report) he explains what are the 
documents in the Portuguese archives, their locality and condition, and the 
Aiatus that occur in them. He then gives, in 168 pages, summaries and 
extracts from these documents. That they contain much that is novel and 
interesting, goes without saying. For instance, it is not generally known 
how conscientiously Philip II. of Spain, on getting Portugal also in 1580, 
kept the two administrations separate, and nominated none but Portuguese 
to offices in what had been Portuguese territory (p. 2). The present 
flourishing state of Bombay justifies the refusal of De Mello e Castro in 
1662 to surrender it to the English: he calls it “the best port your 
Majesty possesses in India, with which that of Lisbon is not to be com- 
pared” (p. 65). The king, however, insisted on the honourable fulfilment 
of his engagement ; but loud complaints follow that the English did not 
fulfil their part in it with equal exactness. The records extend beyond 
India. They give the Portuguese operations in the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf, in Ceylon and Malacca, Macao and Formosa, China and Japan. At 
p.'114 is Albuquerque’s quixotic scheme in 1513 for carrying off Muham- 
mad’s body from Medina, with the view of holding it to ransom in 
exchange for the temple of Jerusalem. The book does not, of course, do 
more than skim the archives, and even that but partially ; but we are very 
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grateful for it, especially with the gratitude which consists in a longing for 
more favours to come. The Secretary of State spends much money on 
worse things than continuing the efforts of which the book under review is 
only the first result. 

21. Primitive Religions, by G. T. Berrany, M.A. (London: Ward, 
Lock and Co., 1891 ; 2s. 6d.) 

22. The great Indian Religions, by the same Author and Publishers 
(1892 ; 2s. 6d.). 

These are the first two volumes of the Series “The World’s Religions,” 
of which the 3rd, on Muhammadanism and other religions of Mediter- 
ranean countries, we reviewed in our January 1893 issue. As a rule, most 
people have very hazy ideas of all religions, except their own,—and very 
frequently even of that,—and few things tend to make men bigoted and 
one-sided so much as want of knowledge on this point. Hence one of the 
most fascinating of studies is that of comparative religion,—by which, how- 
ever, we do not mean indifference or laxity in the observance of one’s own. 
This series of text books by Mr. Bettany will be of great help to the 
general reader ; for he gives in them very fair summaries of his wide reau- 
ing, among many competent authorities, on the subject of each religion. 
The first of the series deals with Primitive Religions. There is a general 
introduction treating of various observances and forms, such as Animism, 
totemism, and a host of other ’isms, together with explanations of various 
terms used in the study of religions. Next follow the lower forms of the 
subject, gradually rising through Australian, Polynesian, Milanesian and 
African religions, to those of America, and of the Aborigines of India. 
Confucianism, Tao-ism and Shinto-ism conclude the volume. The other 
book deals with Hinduism and Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism. ‘The treat- 
ment of all these subjects indicates much reading and thought, a good 
method, and a simple and clear style ; and the descriptions of the religions 
are accurately and well detailed, for Mr. Bettany follows reliable writers. 
Here and there we have noted a little vagueness in giving the pith of a 
system, though the details are numerous—notably in Confucianism, Taoism 
and Shinto-ism. But these are rather philosophic systems of ethics, than 
real positive religions, and what there is of distinctive religion in them, 
may perhaps be due to the deposit left on them, like the silt of an Oriental 
flood, by the high tide of Buddhism. The series, as the author justly 
remarks, rather furnishes the material for comparison than offers any 
system of comparative religion. ‘This, however, was not his object ; and 
the science is stil young, and its students are by no means agreed even on 
its first principles. Personally, we think this is due to the fact that most 
of them regard the higher forms of religion as gradual developments from 
a crude state, instead of considering them as the renewed growth of pri- 
meval traditions, after they had been overlaid by barbarism. The savage 
man was and is the degradation ot the original civilization. 

23. A History of Currency in the British Colonies, by ROBERT CHAL- 
MERS, B.A. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office, 1893; 10s.) This pains- 
taking and exhaustive volume on the currency of the British possessions 
throughout the world, comes particularly opportune just now, when the 
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tardy report of the Indian currency Commission is not yet published. A 
general survey of the question is followed by separate sections on the 
currency of the American, African, Australian, Mediterranean, and Oriental 
possessions of Britain. One appendix, short but full, treats of various 
foreign coins circulating in our possessions ; the other gives the Imperial 
legislation on the question ; and a copious and well-digested index con- 
cludes a most interesting and valuable book. Incidentally it furnishes a 
grave accusation of continued neglect on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in the treatment of the currency question of the colonies. Safe in 
her own currency, England has never done anything for that of her pos- 
sessions till fairly driven to it, and has even then acted with a bad grace 
and often with egregious shortsightedness. No such thing as gradually 
working up to an Imperial coinage, suitable for the whole empire, seems 
ever to have dawned on her Majesty’s advisers, though before the disloca- 
tion caused by the present so-called depreciation of silver, the matter could 
have been easily settled. Just now while the ¥ circulates in Australia and 
the Cape, dollars prevail on the W. Coast of Africa and in Canada, Hong 
Kong and Singapore (in the last they form the currency, but the Govern- 
ment accounts are kept in Rupees !!!), and the vanishing Rupee supplies 
India, Ceylon, and the Mauritius. From the nature of the case, some of 
the histories are more interesting than others, but all are complete: that 
of Malta takes us back to the Knights of St. John. The Indian coinage 
is judiciously begun with our own coinage ; and at pp. 344-5, is matter for 
serious reflection on the criminal folly which has led to the actual disastrous 
state of the Indian exchange. The book is of the utmost importance. 

24. Epochs of Indian History: Ancient India, by RomMESH CHANDER 
Dutt, C.LE. (London: Longman and Co., 1893, 2s. 6d.) This is the 
first volume of a new series of Indian Histories, edited by John Adams, M.A. 
The plan is to entrust each distinctive epoch to a writer specially qualified 
to deal with it, and to treat rather of the peoples of India, their manners, 
customs, civilizations and religions, than with mere details of historical 
facts. Mr. Dutt takes the epoch B.c. 2000 to A.D. 800—a pretty wide 
one ; and, so far as the scope of the work is concerned, he leaves little to 
be desired. He writes good English—a rather rare qualification nowadays 
—but he is both prolix and verbose, and sometimes ultra-pedantic ; at 
p. 146 we have Haridvdra for what even pundits call Hardwar. Mr. Dutt’s 
special failing is in attempted parallels with European History ; and here 
his mistakes are sometimes ludicrous. He often mentions the Dark Ages, 
but has no clear idea of their duration. He credits Cluny and Clairvaux 
with being centres of learning for France, ignorant of the fact that they 
belonged to a branch of the Benedictine order whose rules substitute 
manual labour for study. He is unnecessarily dogmatic on subjects still 
sub judice, as the date of the Samvat era. We hope the Editor will use 
his pencil a little more freely in the subsequent volumes of this series. 
In spite of the faults we have noted, we can honestly say that this little 
book should be perused by all students of Indian History, as giving the 
results of the varied studies and systematized conclusions of a good 
Sanskrit and English scholar. 
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25. Histoire du Peuple d Israel, par ERNEST RENAN, tome 4". (Paris: 
Calmann Levy, 1893.) This is the posthumous and therefore final volume 
of Renan’s History, characteristic of the author in every way. The same 
charm of style, the same extent of reading, the same picturesqueness of 
grouping, the same anti-Christian spirit, the same almost atheistic tendency, 
the same boldness of statement, the same dogmatism of prejudiced con- 
clusions, the same mixture of greatness and littleness. Beautifully written, 
it continues to give us not the real history of the Jews, but what Mr. Renan 
chooses to decide that this history should be. It is a polished and cultured 
guide, but a very untrustworthy one, in all except beauty of diction. 

26. The English Baby in India, by Mrs. Howarp Kincscote. (London: 
J. and A. Churchill, 1893 ; 2s. 6d.) Like all the technical publications of 
this well-known firm, this is a very useful handbook of the subject of which 
it treats. Mrs. Kingscote presents to the European wife and mother in 
India the results of her own experience and study ; and in addition to 
general directions for preservation of health, she treats of most of the ills 
that infantjflesh is heir to. It promises to be a useful handbook, but she 
is careful to say that it cannot supersede the necessity for which the proverb 
honours physicians. It is odd to find it said (p. 96) that “the mother 
should carefully enquire into her child’s diet ;’ we should have thought it 
was always known. There is a bitter anti-Indian spirit throughout the 
work, which we hope will be eliminated in succeeding editions : instances 
are at pp. 35, 101, 110, etc. The useful instructions given by Mrs. Kings- 
cote will carry greater weight without this kind of twaddle. There are 
expressions which show that her experience in India has been comparatively 
limited, as “going away to eat rice.” She is extra dogmatic too ; and while 
learned men of medicine are still in doubt, she knows all about cholera 
(p. 130). Her prescriptions, which are generally innocuous, have the 
fault of not specifying the age of the child, or giving any directions for 
regulating doses according to age. 

27. Lndian Nights’ Entertainment, by the Rev. C. SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 
(London: Elliot Stock; £1 11s. 6d.) The importance of popular tales 
can scarcely be overestimated. Modern folk-lorists deduce from them 
many important and true conclusions with many more just the reverse ; 
and they are always pleasant to read. Mr. Swynnerton, therefore, has 
done a great service, in collecting from a corner of the Punjab and publishing 
85 such tales (of varying length) in a large volume of 368 pages. In the 
Introduction—short and to the point—he classifies them under (1) Nursery 
tales, (2) Drolls, (3) National and professional tales, (4) Fables, and 

(5) Miscellaneous ; but in the book itself he judiciously intermixes them, 
and thus avoids fatiguing the reader by monotony. In such coliections 
the tales must, as a matter of course, vary considerably in interest ; here, 
however, nearly all are very good. Many are easily traceable; of many 
we know the congeners in other climes ; and several are old friends with 
scarcely a disguise on. The book—which reflects great credit on the 
publishers and printers—is splendidly illustrated. Almost every page has 
a picture by native artists, executed with their characteristic minuteness 
and exactness of detail: a most interesting series, which will do much to 
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familiarize Indian ways to the eyes of those who have not the chance of 
visiting distant countries. These illustrations form a very important item 
in the book, which is itself written in a clear and simple style. While 
amusing and instructing the young, and furnishing good materials for 
work to the student of folk-lore, it will be especially welcome as an old 
and valued friend to those who have resided in India. We can heartily 
recommend it. 

28. The Anti-Foreign Riots in China, in 1891. (Shanghai: ‘ North China 
Herald” office; London: “‘The London and China Telegraph” office, 
1892; 6s.) Over 300 closely printed pages in 8vo. are filled with reprints 
from the JVorth China Herald, and a few other sources ; and from these 
the reader may learn all that it is possible for a foreigner to gather and 
understand, regarding the causes and occasions of these ‘unfortunate 
periodical riots and the means of preventing them in the future. But of 
more consequence still is the insight which they give to the thoughtful 
reader, into Chinese character and idiosyncrasy and into the by no means 
blameless system adopted by foreigners towards Chinese. If the Chinese 
are absurdly touchy and conservative and their officials often culpably 
apathetic and negligent, the foreigners frequently are equally unreasonable 
and aggressive. It is, therefore, hard to apportion justly the amount of 
blame attaching to each. We may, however, ask how the express command 
of our great Master (Mark vi. 11) is fulfilled by the persistence of mis- 
sionaries in thrusting themselves into places which do not want them: is 
there no such thing as a particular country not being yet ripe for the 
harvest? At p. 104 is a letter from a Chinese, severely criticizing mis- 
sionary deeds ; and among the rest, he brings a direct charge—with chapter 
and verse—against French priests, of having acted as spies for the French 
troops. Now, though his other statements were traversed by other writers, 
this particular one has not been yet met, much less refuted. Since the 
Crusades taught us to supplement the tardy workings of divine grace with 
the sharper action of steel, and later on, of gunpowder, and since mis- 
sionaries have taken to reconciling God and Mammon by simultaneously 
advocating Christianity and the “ influence” of their own country, it is no 
wonder we have to deplore the comparative sterility of missionary work. 
This book, deserving of attentive and patient study, is, in general, of a 
rather anti-Chinese spirit; but the careful and just reader will be compelled 
to sigh over many of its disclosures, and to blush over not a few. The 
appendix on Hunan is of special interest. 

29. Zhe Simple Adventures of a Mem Sahib, by SARAH JEANNETTE 
Duncan. (London: Chatto and Windus, 1893; 7s. 6d.) This book is 
not meant to be a novel in the usual acceptation of the word; for the 
inevitable marriage takes place early in its pages, only for the purpose of 
introducing the reader to a typical Indian household. On this peg the 
authoress hangs numerous happy and amusing sketches of Indian life and 
manners, into which her experience gives her a good insight. The scene 
for the most part is in Calcutta) The book is full of truthful sayings, 
lively descriptions, gentle satirical strokes, and finely touched delineations ; 
and there is much lively and pleasant reading in its pages which are plenti- 
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fully interspersed with good illustrations. The reader, however, should 
remember that Calcutta is not all India. 

30. The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art, by EDWARD BERDOE. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1893; 12s. 6d.) Dr. Berdoe gives us 
a carefully-prepared history of medicine and surgery, treated with a thorough 
mastery of his subject. He starts with the medicine of primitive man ; 
and it is an evidence of the exhaustive nature of the work, that he begins with 
the healing art as practised by the lower animals, and includes in his 
history, which quotes works as late as 1892, many living masters in his 
profession. No age or country has escaped his research ; and almost 
every subject, even indirectly connected with his purpose, is treated with 
more or less detail. Hence the book contains much curious matter, and 
is of interest not only to the professional but also to the general reader, 
who will find in its varied pages much both of instruction and amusement. 
After tracing the art from primitive man, through the ancient civilizations 
of Egypt, Asia (with an excellent chapter on Hindu medicine), and 
Greece, he brings it to medizval Europe, and the modern “ scientific” 
period, from its dawn in the XVIth century to the present time. In their 
respective places, are short biographical notices of every name of note in 
the profession,—from the most ancient to Pasteur, Virchow, and Sir 
Andrew Clark, with mesmerism, and the germ theory. The work is well 
studied, well digested and well written, clear of prejudices, full in details, 
just in its judgments, and pleasant to read. 

31. Recollection of an Egyptian Princess, by Her English Governess, 
Miss E, CHENNELLS. (London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 2 vols., 1893 ; 
6s.) This is a faithful picture of life and character as described by an 
intelligent observer who conveys her knowledge in an agreeable form, 

Miss Chennells’ pupil, Princess Zeyneb, is the favourite daughter of 
Ismael Pasha, the ex-Khedive, who, not adverse to European ideas, allows 
her to be entirely under the influence of the English governess. The 
Princess, therefore, grows up little of a good Muhammedan. She does 
not keep the fast of Ramadan, takes to wearing European dress, etc., 
which, owing to the orthodox ideas of most of her people, was not looked 
upon by them with favour, still, she was much liked because of her kindly 
disposition to all around her. She marries Ibrahim Pasha, and is the only 
wife of her husband. Miss Chennells continues to be her companion 
after her marriage and till her untimely death. She has, therefore, every 
opportunity to make herself thoroughly acquainted with Harem life in all 
its phases, and,she entertains the reader with almost every possible variety 
of its customs, such as betrothals, processions of the bride, curious super- 
stition about brides, royal trousseaux, wedding fétes, the etiquette observed 
on certain occasions, popular superstitions and strange stories, dancing 
and other amusements, purchase of slaves, the distinction made between 
black and white slaves, the treatment of European servants, etc. 

Photography is popular in the Gyneceum. The Ramadan and Kurban 
Bairam festivities are faithfully observed in the Harem even when the 
mistresses are not orthodox or are disinclined to the exertion. The 2nd 
volume ends with a full account of the pomp and circumstance of the 
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funeral of the Princess. Miss Chennells’ work is in fact a collection of 
chatty little essays on Harem events, which are well written and delicate 
in tone and matter. The book is well got-up, and contains photographs 
of the chief personages concerned. ‘The authoress avoids all scandal and 
thus sets a good example, not only to other writers, but also, and above 
all, to those who being admitted to positions of trust in Oriental families 
are bound, both by good taste and duty, to abstain from retailing “ tales 
out of school.” Ismael Pasha is still alive, but is detained at the palace of 
Emirghian on the Bosphorus during the Sultan’s pleasure, watching the 
events in Egypt which he can no longer control. 

32. Arabic-English Dictionary, by the late W. T. WorTABET, with the 
collaboration of J. Wortaset, M.D., and H. Porter, Ph.A. (London: 
Luzac and Co., 18s.) This Dictionary, printed in Beyrout, may be recom- 
mended to scholars, students and travellers as a carefully compiled work, 
containing a large number of references within a comparatively small com- 
pass (8vo., 814 pp.). Derivatives are invariably enumerated under their 
respective root-forms and there only ; if the latter were distinguished from 
the former not merely by an asterisk, which does not always catch the 
eye, but also by being printed in larger and more prominent type, much 
trouble and confusion would be saved to the user of the dictionary ; at 
present the “‘ guiding” words at the top of each column are positively dis- 
tracting. One looks, for instance, through A, and is suddenly startled by 
words beginning with 4 being printed in the corners of the pages, simply 
because some derivatives of each root beginning with A’ necessarily com- 
mence with 4X. It is impossible to express how annoying these supposed 
“‘ouiding words” are, and how advantageous even their mere omission 
would be. The grammatical peculiarities, meanings and usages are well 
and carefully set forth; occasionally illustrative sentences or current 
idiomatic phrases are added. ‘The only instances of omission which we 
have discovered are ell and yd which ought not to be absent, especially 
not the former. It may not be out of place here to remark that since the 
publication of the Arabic Dictionary by Dr. F. Steingass (London: W. 
Allen and Co.) no Arabic-English Dictionary has come into our hands, 
which for thoroughness and scholarship joined to convenience and “all- 
round” usefulness even distantly approaches the excellence of that work. 





33. The Sanskrit Monthly Magazine Vidyodaya entered in January last 
upon the 22nd year of its existence, a long lease for an Indian literary 
journal, Originally established at Lahore, it has appeared since April, 
1882, at Calcutta, and continues to be largely subvented by the Oriental 
University Institute, Woking. Its object appears to be to place, at a very 
moderate price, in the hands of Sanskrit students selections from Sanskrit 
literature ranging from the Upanishads down to a translation of ‘ Hamlet,” 
and from abstruse philosophical treatises to the pleasant tales of the Puru- 
shapariksha, In the 5 fasciculi that have appeared in the current year we 
note especially instalments of Udayana’s Kusumanjali and Atmatattvaviveka 
(of both of which works good printed editions already exist), and of an 
Advaitaprakaranam, the author of which is not specified. There are also 
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instalments of some Alankarasfitram, of a Purushalakshanam (from the 
Bhavishyapurdna?), and of the well-known grammar Paribhashendus’ekhara, 
the text of which has the advantage of “a new explanatory gloss.” The 
editor has adopted the good plan of giving to each work a separate con- 
secutive pagination. We would suggest the further improvement of a brief 
literary introduction to each work, and the addition where desirable of a 
critical apparatus as is done in the “ Kavyamala,” which is in every respect 
a pattern of good editing. REINHOLD Rost. 

34. The Chinese Classics, with a translation, critical and exegetical, notes, 
prolegomena and copious indexes, by JamMEs LrcGr, Professor of Chinese 
in the University of Oxford. Second edition. Revised. Vol. i. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1893.) 

In the revision of this work it is pleasant to notice that Professor Legge 
has reconsidered his verdict on the greatness of Confucius. In the first 
edition it was said, “I hope I have not done him injustice; after long 
study of his character and opinions I am unable to regard him as a great 
man.” In the Oxford edition now published, we read in place of this the 
words, “I hope I have not done him injustice; the more I have studied 
his character and opinions, the more highly I have come to regard him. 
He was a very great man.” In the first edition he said, “He was not 
before his age, though he was above the mass of the officers and scholars 
of his time. He threw no new light on any of the questions which have a 
world-wide interest. He gave no impulse to religion. He had no sym- 
pathy with progress. His influence has been wonderful, but it will hence- 
forth wane. My opinion is that the faith of the nation in him will speedily 
and extensively pass away.” In the new edition Professor Legge says of 
Confucius, ‘‘ His influence has been on the whole a great benefit to the 
Chinese, while his teaching suggests important lessons to ourselves who 
belong to the school of Christ.” 

That Confucius was a great man is clear by the fact that he has been so 
greatly honoured by his nation, that his books are studied till the present 
time, and form the groundwork of education throughout China, and that 
he placed morality above royalty and aristocracy as that controlling power 
which ought to rule in the individual, the family, and the State. As a 
champion of morality he occupies a unique position. He loved teaching, 
and his disciples made him happy by their progress. His meditations on 
the decline of virtue and manners in his day made him sad. He thought 
of duty, right, purity, disinterestedness, sympathy with the people as all of 
the highest importance. He aimed consistently to show that covetousness 
and injustice, insincerity and oppression, are to be heartily condemned. 
He has become by this teaching the brightest example of a morally great 
man that China has produced, and by combining the work of the political 
and social teacher in one, he is without a rival the “uncrowned king.” 

The books of Confucius, in fact, hold the country together, and con- 
stitute the realized ideal of Chinese thinking. They show for example, that 
politics must be essentially based on moral principle, and that the sage 
must be uniformly a warning voice to incline great men and common men 
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to virtue’s side. The government of China, whether Manchu, Mongol, or 
Chinese, has never failed to recognise the necessity of maintaining the 
stability of the state on moral principles, nor has it ever ceased to honour 
Confucius as the national sage because he taught these things. Intellectual 
greatness is inferior to moral greatness. 

This renders it very important to have an accurate translation of the 
Four Books in the English language. This we have in Professor Legge’s 
work. The English reader can acquaint himself here with the inner thought 
of the Chinese nation. This is how they think, the standard on which to 
this day they still model elaborate books, literary essays, and state papers. 
An ordinary Chinese scholar or diplomat knows every sentence of these 
books by heart ; and he judges the words and actions of his foreign visitor 
by their principles, which touch every point in the daily life of the people, 
and in the administration of affairs by every local magistrate. China, 
therefore, is best understood by combining a knowledge of these books 
with a practical acquaintance with things as they are in China at the 
present time. 

In the translation now beautifully reprinted at the Clarendon Press there 
are not many changes. The orthography for Chinese names is altered so 
as to suit that of the Sacred Books of the East, and also the system of Sir 
Thomas Wade. There is one numbering of pages carried through the 
introductions and the text. Also the chapter headings are printed along 
the upper margin of the pages. In the old edition the lack of this was 
always inconvenient. Reference to passages is now much easier than before. 

I regret that Professor Legge does not see Persian influence in the 
worship of the South-west corner mentioned in page 759. I had written to 
him contending that we ought to find in this place a reference to fire- 
worship as having been by the time of Confucius introduced from Persia 
into China. He prefers not the Chinese view as represented by Chu hi, 
who recognises that there was a sacrifice, but an older explanation which 
does away with the idea of sacrifice. I appeal to the Ti li as proving that 
burnt sacrifices were offered to the spirit of the South-west corner, and to 
Tu yii’s comment on the Chin Chin corresponding to pp. 174, 176, 177 of 
Professor Legge’s Translation. ‘Tu yii says expressly that the human 
sacrifice there described was in accordance with the rites of the Persian 
religion. The spot was not many miles distant from the home of Con- 
fucius. A modern writer, Kiang yung, says in Si shu tien tin, ch. 19, p. 20, 
under the word “burnt sacrifice,” that the worship of the South-west corner 
was offered to an aged woman. It was a burnt sacrifice. The men of 
that time regarded this as sacrificing to the god of fire. By the aged woman 
was meant the personage who taught the art of cooking to mankind. Con- 
fucius condemned this. It was the first cook, and not the god of fire, and 
therefore in the opinion of the sage, a contemporary officer, Wen chung in 
using a burnt sacrifice on the occasion, was in the wrong. He then adds 
from one of the authorized imperial comments that the sacrifice to the 
kitchen god is properly offered every summer, and that an aged woman 
is also sacrificed to at the same time as his wife. 

The whole subject of the ancient worship of China may be illuminatec 
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by careful research into the contemporary religions of Asia, and this is an 
instance of it ; for Tu yii lived about sixteen centuries ago, and the Ti li is a 
classic. So also with the old Chinese writing. It needs to be made plain 
by adducing parallel facts respecting contemporary foreign scripts. Old 
Chinese characters are identical with Accadian characters, and the tadpole 
writing existing in China in the time of Confucius, was so called because it 
was similar to the cuneiform writing of Western Asia. When mentioning 
the tadpole writing, Professor Legge does not allude to this. To my 
mind the shape and colour of the tadpole were to the Chinese scholar 
suitably suggestive of the appearance of cuneiform writing. ‘The Chinese 
in their written character, as in their seals, their war-chariots, their astrolabes, 
their clepsydras, and their sundials, were borrowers, and they were always 
borrowing. Every intelligent nation should and will borrow. 

Yet while lacking such improvements as these, the translation of Pro- 
fessor Legge is of very great value for its fulness and accuracy, and may be 
strongly recommended. J. EpkIns. 

35. Where Three Empires Meet, by E. F. Knicut. (london: Longmans 
and Co., 1893 ; 18s.). This book ought rather to be called ‘“ Where Three 
Empires do zot Meet,” where they cannot meet, in any real sense of the term, 
and where, if they meet, there are mainly sheep and dogs and their Khirghiz 
keepers to be described. ‘“ Where ‘Three Empires Meet” is supposed to be 
that debatable portion of the barren Pamirs to which neither China, nor 
Russia, nor England has yet reached. The Pamirs and their nomadic in- 
habitants are, however, not described by Mr. Knight. His travels were chiefly 
in Kashmir, Ladak and Skardo, countries which have been fully described 
since Vigne wrote in 1842 and Cunningham in 1853. To Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, his predecessors did not exist, for he apparently had the ambition of 
writing a new revelation. For this purpose Mr. Knight was not fitted by 
merely being the author of two naval cruises and the correspondent of some 
English newspapers. He left England on the 26th of February 1891 and 
was already in Ladak by the middle of May, so he saw little of India. He 
also took part in our attack on Hunza-Nagyr and, naturally enough for an 
amateur, glorifies it. Were our perennial frontier campaigns similarly 
accompanied by a newspaper correspondent, there would be many deeds to 
chronicle even more heroic than that of Aylmer in putting gun-cotton 
under the gate of the Nilt Fort. We there played Russia’s game in going 
to expense and alienating the tribes because of the mare’s nest of Gromb- 
cheffsky’s visit, and there we have also destroyed an ancient landmark of 
Aryan civilization when we broke up the Fairy-Land of Hunza and Dard 
forms of polity generally, not to speak of the Vandalism of selling the 
Manuscripts of the Hunza Library by auction to the Sepoys at Gilgit, 
where also went the ancestral family axes of prehistoric lore. It is a 
great presumption in this journalist to ride rough-shod over facts and 
peoples, that he had not the preliminary training for rightly appreciating. 
Indeed, unless his going to India was a coup monté, as were, undoubtedly, 
the respective Russian and British advances, we fail to understand how a 
person, unacquainted with Oriental languages and totally ignorant of Dard 
history, can dare so to mislead British opinion as not only to justify the 
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encroachments already made, but also to encourage further collisions to the 
injury of our Indian Empire. ‘‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
but to be an authority on Kashmir, Tibet, Dardistan, and the great Indian 
Frontier problem, one should be more than “a fine fellow,” fond of port, 
and whose main hardship appears to have been the absence of beef. 
Indian Officials, compromised in the present policy of approaching Russia 
through the destruction of inoffensive intervening autonomies, eagerly seized 
on him and gave him much one-sided information, which he has used in 
their interests. Thus it was easy to convert him into an advocate of the 
official view. Kashmir he saw through the spectacles of the Settlement 
officer, visited the (to him) “mystic” land of Ladak with Capt. Bower, 
“took part in Col. Durand’s expedition against the raiding Hunza-Nagyrs ” 
(the Nagyris have never raided at all) and has come to the conclusion that 
“the Indian Government can be trusted to do everything as heretofore,” 
and that ‘‘it is foolish for people at home to airily criticize” its policy. 
We cordially agree with him that it zwvas “foolish for one to do so who has 
spent but a year in the East and who, therefore, has just had time to 
realize what a vast amount he has yet to learn ;” still, so thoroughly does the 
book hit off the superficial taste of the ordinary reader, so well has it been 
got up by the publishers, so cleverly and so profusely is it illustrated, that 
it is almost a pleasure to discover old facts with new faces or events in 
their disguise. So true it is that there could be no Achilles without his 
Homer and that the imagination of the latter might easily dispense with the 
existence of the former. Here is a man, who reprints the articles that he 
has sent to English newspapers, serenely unconscious of their refutation in 
many important particulars in the Press and at public meetings, and who 
yet is a welcome guide, philosopher and friend to a public that has for- 
gotten this fact.* Anticipating, as it were the labours of the proposed 
Pamir Delimitation Commission, he gives us the following exp/anation (!) 
“cuhere Three Empires meet.” It is, at the same time, a good specimen 
of his tone and style: ‘Kashmir has been ca//ed the northern bastion of 
India. Gilgit can de described as her further outpost. And hard by Gilgit 
it is that, in az undefined way, on the high Roof of the World—what more 
fitting a place?—the three greatest Empires of the Earth mee/—-Great 
Britain, Russia and China. Hence the title I have given to this book ;” 
(the italics are ours). Having thus found, and made the most of, a catch- 
ing title, he now leaves the subject severely alone throughout the whole of 
his book. We cannot more thoroughly expose its failure than by repeating 
the praise which it receives from a leading Indian journal, which represents 
official opinion: “ It was certainly a stroke of good fortune for the Indian ” 
(official) “world that sent Mr. E. F. Knight to these shores in the spring 
of 1891. Of how few ‘globe-trotters’ can this be said. . . . Mr. Knight 
does not seem even to have gone through a ‘Griffinhood’. . . . That 

* It is lucky that an injunction is not taken out on behalf of the good old Raja of 
Nagyr who is confounded with ‘ignorant and blood-thirsty scoundrels, faithless to treaty 
obligations, . .. who murdered and sold their subjects,” etc., and that too after these mis- 
statements had unconsciously, indirectly and incidentally, been disproved by a letter of 
the Raja written years ago, which we published in the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review ” of 
January, 1892.—Eb. 
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Mr. Knight is essentially 40m camarado is only what one would have 
guessed from his previous books. On his way out he met Mr. C. 
Spedding, of Kashmir fame, who at once took him in charge as far as 
that State was concerned. At Srinagar he was seized upon by the Settle- 
ment officer, Mr. Lawrence, who showed him the realities of life in the 
Maharaja’s dominions. . . . It is needless to say of such a man when he 
comes forward in the capacity of author that he has used his opportunities 
with equal /oya/ty and good taste.” [The italics are ours.] A non-official 
Indian journalist writes : “The routes taken by Mr. Knight, as marked on 
the convenient if not very detailed map, prefixed to the work, although 
travelled over before and under much less favourable circumstances, are 
not so neck-breaking as would appear. We specially refer to the Indus 
route from Skardo to Astor. He did not make his way single-handed 
through a new or hostile country, as did some of his predecessors, but he 
strutted along, ever strongest on the stronger side that required a willing 
pen in order to justify the most suicidal of encroachments. We regret 
that his demeanour towards the natives seems to show that off-hand and 
contemptuous manner, which more than any Russian aggression weakens 
our hold on India. He admits on page 258 that he does not even 
know why Dardistan, on which he poses as an authority, is so called, 
and the ‘unexplored’ country in his map has been pretty well known 
for the last 28 years. He is astonished at the sight of an Indian 
Fakir, but, fortunately, finds no ‘Mahatmas’ in Tibet. None of these 
things, however, detracts from the interest of the book to the general 
reader, any more than does the fact, patent in its pages, that the author 
is as loud in the praise of his friends, as he is strong in his abuse of 
whatever does not commend itself to his approval. So far as his ignorance 
of the languages enabled him, he travelled with his eyes and ears wide 
open and he has much tell us which is decidedly worth reading regarding 
the Tibetan miracle-plays, or other matters which depend more on observa- 
tion than judgment or knowledge. On the policy of further annexation 
in the fastnesses of Dardistan and of further construction of military roads 
we do not agree with Mr. Knight, any more than we do in his general 
contempt for the people and their ways, which he expresses sometimes with 
benign pity, oftener with savage condemnation. He repeats many stories to 
the discredit of some of these peoples, without allowing for the fact that 
they are inventions of their hereditary enemies. ‘The recent invention of a 
certain Chief’s descent from Alexander the Great is treated seriously. Nor 
are we inclined to be too sympathetic with his descriptions of military opera- 
tions, where disciplined and well-armed men defeated those who were the 
reverse. Still, we recommend the book to the general reader, in spite of 
its failures, or our differing from its conclusions, for it has the great merit 
of stimulating curiosity, of retaining the attention of the reader on subjects 
hitherto unfamiliar to him and of preparing the way for a more exhaustive 
and judicious work on regions which from every point of view offer the 
greatest interest to the scholar and the statesman.” What the Hunzas think 
of us, and we of Mr. Knight, may be inferred from their pantomime in 
which they describe a rampant Anglo-Saxon who after failing to hit an ibex 
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within two inches of his gun, turns on his Shikari or native Gillie and kicks 
him! Mr. Knight sees the fun, but not the irony on our disregard of 
natives and our worship of red tape, when an anglicized Babu, a type to 
which we are reducing our subjects, evidently wishing to please his masters, 
suggests that some grain that he suspected of being poisoned might be 
given to the Balti coolies “and watch if they thrive on it,” or when another 
Babu proposes that we might offer terms of peace to the enemy, take our 
native allies to the Conference, and then blow all up together by a Sahib 
inserting the famous gun-cotton and a lit fuse into the wall, who then 
“retires with careless slowness as if nothing was up,” or to tie up a big batch 
of prisoners in a bunch and “slay them with shrapnell shell. I Aave care- 
Sully looked through the regulations, and find nothing to forbid this plan.” 
36. The second volume of ‘“ Zx/artung,” (Degeneracy) by Dr. Max 
Norpau (Berlin: Carl Duncker, 1893) on literary aberrations and eccen- 
tricities from a scientific standpoint, has just appeared. It is impossible 
within the limits of space at our disposal to give more than a general indi- 
cation of this remarkable inquiry. Hosts of writers from various countries, 
with characteristic passages, are passed in review by Dr. Nordau, including 
many names that are not known to the English public and whose influence 
on their age is yet undoubted. We, therefore, reiterate the hope already 
expressed at the appearance of the first volume, that ‘‘ Entartung ” may be 
suitably translated into English. Starting with “egotism,” as distinguished 
from ‘‘egoism ” or selfishness, as the basis of the morbid developments of 
our Fin de sitcle Literature, Dr. Nordau shows that mental disease can alone 
explain them. Its symptoms are compared with those of medical practice 
and we find the lunatic or the idiot, in various stages, in the monomaniac 
of whatever kind, the voluptuary all as frantic, the poetaster’s eye rolling 
not in the fine frenzy of genius but in that of incipient or advanced mad- 
ness, such as a physician would be bound to recognise. Typical words 
and sentences, supposed to contain a thought, from modern writings are 
examined with the result of showing the vacuity, intellectual exhaustion or 
perversion, with which vice and hereditary degeneracy are identical. His 
analysis of Ibsen’s plays similarly proves that their author, beyond a power- 
ful grasp of their technical mise en scene, is a man of one—and that the 
poorest—idea (the revolt against the marriage-tie) which is repeated ad 
nauseam in ever-recurrent similar passages and names and thinly disguised 
reiterations of the same personages and plots. It is not merely greed and 
vanity that create a Zola, but disease. Dr. Nordau dissects his works and 
shows how largely they are indebted to his use of the judicial record of a 
criminal family. When the eye, the ear, the nose, the touch are vitiated in 
disease, then arise those literary peculiarities of bad or strange taste, that 
are the admiration of a public already debased by those national or social pro- 
cesses of decay which Dr. Nordau shows at work in our gangrened civiliza- 
tion. Thus he introduces us to the Psychology of Egotism, which is the 
exaggeration of the individualism that characterizes modern tendencies, but 
which is the destruction of Society that can only be maintained by a/fruism, 
ranging from sympathy to patriotism or other forms of conformity or self- 
abnegation for the common-weal. The egotist-reformer destroys for the 
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sake of destroying what may not please his passions or the narrow range of 
his conceptions ; the altruistic reformer builds even where he reluctantly 
destroyed. Dr. Nordau then examines what is practically the School of 
the so-called Parnassians and Diabolists with Catulle Mendés and Gautier 
at their head, who sacrifice matter to manner, sense to sound and feeling 
to form or “impassibility,” for which the English mannerism of a admirart 
has much to answer. Baudelaire leads the “demoniacs” in singing of 
lust, crime, disease and corpses, but why add to the publicity of these 
decrepit specimens of humanity, unless it be to dissolve their following ? 
The Chapter on “ Decadence and “stheticism ” deals with the inversion 
of the moral sense, of which Huysman’s “a vebours” is typical. His hero 
stimulates crime in order to foster his own indignation with Society, but 
he lives in an artificial manner, which discloses to Dr. Nordau the secrets 
of his diseased imagination. We wonder what Oscar Wylde would say to 
finding himself among the egotists as well as esthetics, but Dr. Nordau’s 
criticism of his idiosyncrasies seem unanswerable. ‘To Nietzche and his 
School in Germany Dr. Nordau assigns a special chapter and the lunatic 
asylum, to which, we hear, he has been consigned, whilst the Schools that 
follow Zola and the “‘ young Germany” that also apes Realism before it is 
even emancipated from leading-strings are similarly dealt with critically, 
humorously and pathetically. Altogether we are in a bad way, but the 
twentieth century may see the revolt against the hysterical follies of our 
age which threaten to bury all the conquests of past culture. 

How this is to be done by the association of physicians with high-minded 
literary men to make immoral popularities impossible and how far more 
probable is the gradual disuse of Railways, telegraphs, books and every- 
thing requiring attention by an exhausted and diseased generation, what is 
the lower deep in these depths and what the details of the added gloom of 
further degeneracy, are described in a masterly manner by Dr. Nordau, 
whose appeal in favour of the maintenance of ancient traditions in Art 
and Literature and of healthy conceptions of life and duty, will make his 
““ magnum opus” doubly acceptable to the Critic and the Philanthropist. 

37. The Nine Circles ; or, the Torture of the Innocent, being Records of 
Vivisection, English and Foreign. Compiled by G.M. Ruoprs. 2nd and 
revised Edition. With Introduction by Epwarp Brrpor, M.R.C.S., ete. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1893 ; 15.) 

We quote the following from its preface and are glad that the present 
edition has rendered the case unassailable for the anti-vivisection society 
by eliminating the mistakes of the previous edition. ‘The extracts of 
which this book is composed do not describe exceptional experiments, but 
are samples selected out of hundreds of similar character, showing the 
different kinds of vivisection practised in England and other countries and 
illustrating the mental attitude of the professional physiologists. . . . 

“That any immediate benefit to mankind is not contemplated by ordinary 
vivisection has, over and over again, been demonstrated. . . . 

“The justifiable impulse to demand some proof of the useful results to be 
derived therefrom, has recently been characterized by a leading vivisector 
as ‘the miserable spirit of cui dono? Another has told us that science 
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must advance, and the ‘question of the animal being sensitive, cannot 
alter the mode of investigation.’ This book will sufficiently show that 
even where care is used, the infliction of pain amounting to torture is 
unavoidable in this method of research.” 

38. A Pargiinya, Inno di Vaststa, per Guiseppe Turrini (Bologna: Regia 
Topografia, 1892; Z. 4.) This short hymn of only 3 lines (27 words) is 
translated literally into Italian, preceded by two versions of its text. That, 
however, is the least part of this édition de luxe, splendidly produced by the 
Royal press of Bologna. The notes and Glossaries which form its greater 
part, prove (if proof were needed) the varied learning, the deep erudition, 
and the careful study of the learned Professor of Indo-European Philology 
in the University of Bologna. A good specimen of the style of his work is 
given at p. 49, in the word “putra,” of which he traces the derivation 
through various languages to the root f#=cleanse, to purify. We under- 
stand that the learned professor has long been engaged on similar work, and 
that the fragment under review is only one of many translations already 
achieved. 


FURTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1891. 

39. Sommaire des études turques, par M. Clement Huart (Woking: The 
Oriental University Institute, 1893). M. Huart has revised and brought 
up to date (end of 1892) the statement which he prepared for the 
Statutory IXth International Congress of Orientalists of London 1891, 
of the work done in Turkish literature during the period 1886-91. It 
forms one of the excellent series of similar Summaries for which that con- 
gress was remarkable. M. Huart, whose position as Dragoman of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople gives him exceptional opportunity for 
such a work, has elaborated this summary with a care and diligence which 
leave nothing to be desired. This little work should be in the hands of 
all students of the Turkish language, who will find in it notices of many 
useful books which might otherwise escape their attention. 

40. Apercu des études philologiques des langues malatses, par J. J. Meyer 
(Woking: The Oriental University Institute, 1893) is another of the same 
series of summaries, and deals with the work done in the Malayan language 
during the years 1886-91. Its author, Mr. Meyer, who is an official in the 
Dutch East Indies, gives an exhaustive list of all the publications in this 
branch of linguistic studies. 

41. Sommaire des travaux relatifs a 1 Indo-Chine, par M, E. Aymonier 
(Woking: The Oriental University Institute, 1893) is another of the same 
series of Summaries,—the 3rd published during this quarter. The able pen 
of the Director of the Colonial School of Paris has treated his subject in 
the most thorough manner ; and all the principal works and writings bear- 
ing on it, which have been published from 1886 to 1891, receive due notice 
in his pamphlet. | 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE have to thank the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for having sent us 
their set of Chinese Religious Text Books, forming volumes XVI., XXVIL., 
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XXVIII., XX XIX. and XL. of the Series of the Sacred Books of the East, 
edited by Prof. Max Miiller, and the Book of Enoch, translated from Prof. 
Dilmann’s text, and edited by R. H. Charles (1893). We have received 
these valuable books too late to give, in this issue, as full a review as their 
importance deserves ; but we hope to do them justice next quarter. 

We have before us a fasciculus of Messrs. Funk and Wagnall’s (New 
York, London and Toronto) Standard Dictionary of the English Language, 
consisting of specimen pages culled from the work. It is in three columns 
on each page,—size, and type similar to Messrs. George Bell and Sons’ 
Webster's Dictionary. On comparison we find p. 309 of the latter cor- 
responds to p. 384 of the former, which shows how much’ more matter has 
been incorporated in the later work. The illustrations are very good ; and 
under its very efficient staff of Editors, including a great number of names 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic, it promises to be a very useful 
adjunct to all good libraries. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of: 1. Zhe Con- 
temporary Review (Isbister and Co.); 2. £/ Boletin de la Sociedad 
Geograjica de Madrid (1st Quarter of 1893), which contains a good article 
on the Cabots ; 3. Za Minerva (Roma, Societa Laziale), a good monthly 
specilegium from many English and other reviews; 4. Zhe Polybiblion 
(Paris: Rue St. Simon); 5. Azb/ia, a New York monthly magazine of 
Biblical and Oriental research ; 6. Zhe Review of Reviews ; 7. The Strand 
Magazine, always fresh and interesting; 8, and Zhe Picture Magazine, the 
beautiful companion of Zhe Strand ; 9. The Religious Review of Reviews ; 
10. Zhe Missionary Review of Reviews (Funk and Wagnall’s, New York) ; 
11. La Revue des Revues (Paris); 12. La Revue Générale (Bruxelles : 
Société Belge de Librairie); 13. Zhe Library Review (Hutchinson and Co.) ; 
14. The Indian Magazine and Review (Archibald Constable); 15. Zung 
Péo, the bimonthly publication of the learned Professors G. Schlegel and 
H. Cordier (E. J. Bril) ; 16. Journal of the East India Association ; 17. La 
Civilta Cattolica, which maintains its reputation as the leading Catholic 
Periodical — occasionally rather bitter in tone (Rome, A. Beffani) ; 
18. Comptes - Rendus de la Société de Geographie de Paris; 19. Lucifer ; 
20. Mitthetlungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien; 21. The 
Antiquary (Elliot Stock); 22. Zhe American Journal of Philology (Balti- 
more, U.S.A); 23. Zhe Scottish Geographical Society's Magazine (Edinburgh) ; 
24. Le Bulletin des Sommaires ; 25. The Journal of the Society of Arts : 
26. Public Opinion (Washington and New York); 26. Ueber Land und 
Meer ; 27. India, the organ of the Indian National Congress. 








